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PREFACE. 



The work of editing the Report of the proceedings 
of the West China Missionary Conference, 1908, was en- 
trusted to the General Committee which had arranged 
the programme of the Conference. 

The Editing Committee, at its first meeting, invited 
the Rev. Jas, Neave, of the Canadian Methodist Mission 
Press, to become a member. It was felt that Mr. Neave, 
having reported most of the discussions, and also having 
the oversight of the printing of the Report, would be 
able to give the Committee much help in its work. 

Owing to an unavoidable visit to England, the Com- 
mittee at an early stage lost the valuable services of its 
Secretary, Dr. H. T. Hodgkin, but not before he had been 
largely instrumental in putting the Report into shape. 
Mrs. R. J. Davidson was then asked to join the Com- 
mittee, and Mr. Neave was appointed Secretary. 

Special articles have been contributed by members 
of the Committee and others. The Introduction was pre- 
pared by Dr. H. T. Hodgkin ; the Abstract of Proceed- 
ings by the Rev. J. L. Stewart; the List of Delegates, the 
List of Visitors, and the Statistical Tables, by Mrs. R. J. 
Davidson ; and the Index by the Rev. E. Williams. 



PREFACE. 

All the Discussions v/ere edited in full committee, 
and have been given as nearly verbatim as possible, but, 
owing to the scarcity of shorthand reporters at the Con- 
ference, some of the sessions were not reported in full. 
This accounts for the inequality in the reports, and for 
the seeming brevity of some of the remarks. 

Though the Committee and the Press have worked 
steadily from the beginning, progress has been slow. 
The publication of such a large book in English had not 
been before attempted in Chentu, and many difficulties 
have had to be overcome. 

We now send forth the results of our labours with 
the prayer and the expectation that it may prove a stimu- 
lus to the Home Churches, and a not unworthy record 
of a great event in the history of West China Missiohs. 

A. Grainger, 

Chairman, Editing Committee. 
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Introduction. 



The following extracts from the minutes of the 
West China Missions Advisory Board, which met in 
Chentu on May 8, 1906, will serve to show something of 
the genesis of the Conference. 

19 a. The Secretary read the correspondence regarding proposals 
piade in the West China Missionary News for a General JMissioiiary Con- 
ference. 

20. Resolved that the Board approve the idea of a Secojid West 
China Conference. 

21. Resolved that said Conference meet in 1908. 

22. Resolved that said Conference meet about the last week in 
January. 

23. Resolved that said Conference be held at Chentu. 

24. Resolved that an Executive Committee be elected to arrange 
the programme, and all other details for the proposed General Confer- 
ence; and that Consultative Members be added, to form, with theExecutive 
Committee, the General Committee of the Conference. The Executive 
Committee as elected was: — Henry T. Hodgkin, M.A., M.B., Mr. Adam 
Grainger, Rev. J. Endicott, B. A., Rev. Joseph Beech, Miss Sarah Brackbill, 
Mr. W. N. Fergusson, and Miss Clara Collier. 

25. Resolved that the Chairman draw up a list of Consultative 
Members of the General Committee, and submit the same to the Board. 
The following names were submitted and approved: — Rev. C H. 
Parsons, Rev W. C. Taylor, D. W. Wilson, Rev. A. T. Polhill, Mr. A. 
E, Evans, Bishop W. W. Cassels, Miss F. H. Culverwell, Rev. J. Parker, 
Mr. A. H. Broomhall, Rev. Q. A. Myers, Miss Galloway, Rev. W. E. 
Manly, Mr. I. Mason, Miss Cumber, Rev. A. A. Phillips, Rev. O. M. 
Jackson, Rev. D. A. Galium, Dr. Squibbs, Miss G. E. Wells, Mr. A. H. 
Faers, Dr. W. E. Smith, Mr. B. Ririe,Dr. Shelton.Rev. H.J. Openshaw, 
Rev. R. R. Wellwood, Mr. J. McCarthy, Rev. S. Pollard, Mr. S. W. 
Clarke, Mr. T. Windsor, Mr. G. Cecil Smith. 

26. Resolved that Mr. Grainger be appointed Convener of the 
Executive Committee. 
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27. Resolved that ws appoint a Committee consisting of Bishop 
Cass^ls and R. J. Davidson to prepare a call to prayer for the outpour- 
ing of God's Spirit, especially looking forward to the Centenary Con- 
ference, and the West China Conference of 1908. 

33. Resolved that the Executive Committee of the Second West 
China Missionary Conference be requested to cordially invite the Boards 
of each of the Missions, Bible Societies, and Young Men's Christian 
Association, who are engaged in missionary work in West China, also 
the Keswick Mission, to send representatives to attend the Conference 
to be held in 1908. " 

The chief thoughts in the minds of those who pro- 
posed tlie Conference, as expressed at the same meeting 
of the Advisory Board were : — 

1. That the time had come for a thorough discussion of 
the great question of Church Union amongthe Chinese Christians. 

2. That a Conference, in which the devotional element 
was prominent, might be a great help towards furthering the 
revival in West China for which many were praying. 

3. That, in view of the many changes taking place in China 
at the present time, a full consideration of methods and policy, 
and a report of the methods used with success in different parts 
of the field, would help us the better to grasp the new opportunities 
that were opening out before us. 

4. That after the Shanghai Conference there would be 
matters discussed in a general way there which might be taken 
up in detail, applied to the local field, and put into practice, by 
means of such a Conference. 

In looking back upon the Conference some two years 
after the scheme was first mooted, we cannot but thank- 
fully recognize that in a large measure these objects 
have been fulfilled, and that certainly in some directions 
the Conference has even more than justified the high 
hopes entertained for it by its originators. From our 
hearts we say, " To God be the glory, great things hath 
He done. " 

The Executive Committee met frequently during the 
twenty months that intervened between the time of their 
appointment and the holding of the Conference. Three 
changes took place in their personel — Miss Brooks, Dr. 
Canright, and Dr. Kilborn taking the places of Miss 
Brackbill, Mr. Beech, and Mr. Endicott respectively. 
Several changes also took place in the General Com- 
mittee. Owing to distance it was not possible to consult 
them much after the early stages, all decisions requiring 
to be come to pretty rapidly. But the original draft of 
the programme, and other matters, went to all members, 
and were changed in response to some of the wishes 
expressed. 
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Invitations were sent to the bodies named in Resolu- 
tion 33 above. Only the Methodist Episcopal Mission, 
China Inland Mission, and Keswick Mission Council 
were able to send representatives from outside China. 
But, in addition to Bishop Bashford, Mr. Hoste, and Mr. 
Sloan, sent from these bodies, the Conference had the 
privilege of welcoming a visitor from the Canadian 
Church, Rev. G. J. Bond, and Dr. Arthur H. Smith, who 
travelled from Shantung on purpose to attend. The 
presence of all these visitors added largely to the helpful- 
ness of the proceedings. 

In planning the Conference programme, it was early 
agreed that the interests of the work would best be 
servedby the preparation of papers introducing the vari- 
ous subjects, to be read in open conference, and followed 
by discussion. Great pains were taken in the selection 
of speakers, and the papers were sent in early, so that a 
synopsis of their contents might be prepared and printed 
with the programme. These synopses were of great 
assistance in the mastering and remembering of the 
contents of each paper, and in the discussions which fol- 
lowed. They will be found at the head of their respective 
papers in the body of this report. 

It was also thought that resolutions should be brief, 
and limited, as far as possible, to subjects upon which 
some definite action was likely to be taken. Such as 
were nothing more than the expressions of opinion were 
not encouraged. This suggestion from the Committee 
was, in the main, adopted by the Conference, as will be 
seen by reference to the resolutions which follow. All 
resolutions sent in in sufficient time were put in to the 
Conference Booklet, so as to facilitate their discussion. 
The day's agenda was, generally speaking, followed by 
the Conference, as far as time permitted. 

In the local arrangements, and in preparing sections 
of the programme, a number of small committees assisted 
the General Committee in its work, and thereby greatly 
lightened it. The exhibit, which was quite a feature of 
the Conference, was got together by a small exhibit com- 
mittee appointed by the Executive, and a special com- 
mittee appointed by the Union Education Committee. 
The details of entertainment and the musical part of the 
programme were also put into the hands of local com- 
mittees. Preparations for the day on Union, and for the 
Educational day were made by a committee specially 
appointed in the one case, and by members of the Com- 
mittee on Primary and Secondary Education in the other 
case. The programme for each sectional meeting was 
also arranged by a small committee specially chosen. 
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In this way the work of preparation was divided up 
and shared by many, some of whom were not Chentu 
residents. The satisfactoiy working of the Conference 
depended upon each doing his share towards the whole, 
and in this way perhaps almost half the members of the 
Conference had had some share in making preparation 
for it. 

Above and beyond all these things, much prayer 
had been offered for many weeks before we came to- 
gether, and the spirit of prayer which pervaded the 
whole gathering was, no doubt, but the culmination cf 
what had preceded the time of our meeting, 



Abstract of Proceedings. 



All sessions of the Conference were held in the M.E.M. 
Hospital Chapel. The lower floor of the Hospital was given 
over to committee rooms, cloak rccms, parlour, secretaries' 
office, and branch Post Office. A large ward at one end of the 
building contained an educational and general missionary 
exhibit. A corresponding ward at the other end of the building 
was used for the mid-day meal for all delegates, and occasionally 
for sectional meetings. Delegates registered at the secretaries' 
office, and were there provided with a name-card,- to be worn 
throughout the Conference. 

SATURDAY, JANUARY 25, 1908. 
Evening Session, 7.30 p.m. 

Mr. A. Grainger, chairman of the general committee, was elected to 
the chair for the session. The meeting was then opened by the singing 
of a hymn and a season of prayer, a practice adhered to throughout 
the Conference at the opening of each session. 

The Officers of the Conference were elected. 

Rules of procedure were adopted. 

Committees on Nominations, Resolutions, and Editing were ap- 
pointed. 

Invitations wore extended to all Protestant foreigners in Chentu, 
and to English-speaking Chinese to attend the sessions. 

The visitors from a distance wore invited to take part in the 
proceedings. 

SUNDAY, JANUARY 26. 

At 11.00 a.m. Chinese Services were conducted in the four mission 
Churches of the city as follows : — 

Dr. H. H. Parry - C.I. M. 

Mr. S. Pollard - C.M.M. 

Mr. W. B. Sloan, and Mr. M. Bcauchamp F.F.M.A, 

Bishop J. W. Bashford M.E.M. 

At 3.30 p.m. a Union Chinese service, followed by a communion ser- 
vice, was held at the C.I.M. Dr. A. H. Smith preached, Mr. J. Vale 
conducting the services. 

At 7.30 p.m. a Union English Service was held in the parlour of the 
C.M.M. girls' school, addressed by Mr. G. J. Bond. 
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MONDAY, JANUARY 27. 

Devotional Service, 9.00 a.m. 

The first hour each day was given over to a devotional meeting. 
Mr. W. B. Sloan, of the Keswick Mission Council, led these services, 
his general subject being "Discipleship." These meeti ngs were marked 
by clearness and catholicity of exposition, intense earnestness of ut- 
terance, and a deep impression upon the delegates, which not only bore 
fruit in a spirit of harmony and sacrifice during the sessions, but will 
long abide during the future days. 

Morning Session, 10.15 a.m. 

Bishop Cassels took the chair. 

A telegram of greetings from the Shanghai Missionary Association 
was road. 

The general subject of the day was : — "The Changing Conditions 
in China, and their Effect upon our Work as a Whole." 

Dr. A. H . Smith gave the opening address on "The Changing Con- 
ditions." Papers were read by Mr. R. J. Davidson, on "How to meet the 
Present Conditions ; " and by Dr. O. L. Kilborn, on "Suggestions from 
the Shanghai Conference." 

At the close of the session, Tao Tai Chou Shan Pei(™ ^ i-^), the 

offlcial representative of H.E.ChaoErFeng(5Si M ^), Acting Viceroy 
of Szechwan, visited the Conference, and greeted the members thereof 
in the name of the Viceroy. In the course of his address, he urged the 
need of discrimination as to the motives of those seeking admission 
into the Church. Mr. J. Vale replied on behalf of the Conference. 

At 12.30 p.m. the Conference adjourned for lunch, the delegates 
being entertained each day by the hostesses of tlie city, in the hospital 
building. 

Afternoon Session, 2.00 p.m. 

Bishop Cassels again took the chair. 

Discussion took place on the main subject of the morning's papers, 
following a previously prepared agenda. 

A resolution was passed, enlarging the duties of the Advisory 
Boaid, with a View to meeting more effectively the present conditions. 

Committees were appointed (I) for drawing up an appeal for men 
for West China ; and (2) for giving special attention to the question of 
union during the sittings of the Conference. 

Sectional Meetings, 4.15 p.m. 

Two such met simultaneously. 

I. — Mrs. R. J. Davidson presided at a meeting on Women's Work. 
Short papers on "How to Reach and Save Chinese Women" were 
presented by Mrs. Parker, Miss Cumber, and Miss Mcrtcns. Discussion 
followed. 

2.— Mr. W. N. Fergusson presided over a meeting on Bible Society 
work, at which a paper by Mr. H. C. Ramsay was followed by discussion 
and the adoption of a resolution, presented later to the Conference. 
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At 7.30 p.m. a rcceptioa was held by the Chentu community in the 
parlour of the C.M.M. girls' school. Mr. A. Grainger, as chairman of 
the executive committee, and H.B.M. Acting Consul-General, H. H.Fox, 
for the Community, in happily-worded addresses, welcomed the dele- 
gates to the city and homes of Chentu. Mr. J. Taylor made a fitting reply. 
During the evening, Mrs. Openshaw, Mrs. Simkin, Miss Wellwood, and 
Mr. Sawdon sang solos, Dr. Hall, Mrs. McAmmond, and Mrs. Robertson 
accompanying with piano and flute. Quartettes were also rendered by 
Dr O'Donnell and Miss Wellwood, with Messrs. Endicott and Yost, and 
by the Canadian quartette, Messrs. Sibley, McAmmond, Morgan, and 
Jollifife. 

TUESDAY, JANUARY 28. 

Devotional Service, 9.00 a.m., conducted by Mr, W. B. Sloan. 
Morning Session, 10.15 a.m. 

Mr. J. Taylor took the chair. 

Greetings from Mr. Spencer Lewis were read. 

The subject for the day was "Evangelistic Work.'' 

Mr. D. E. Hoste gave an address on "Christ the Supreme Need of 
China." Papers were presented by Mr. J. Parker, and Mr. O. M. Jackson 
on Preaching the Gospel to the Masses and to the Individual respectively. 

At 12.15 P-m- the Conference adjourned for lunch. 

Afternoon Session, 1.45 p.m. 

Mr. J. Taylor again took the chair, and the general subject of 
"Evangelistic Work" was continued. 

Mr. M. Beauchamp presented a paper on "Revival in the Chinese 
Church," and Mr. A. Grainger one on "The training of Native Helpers." 

Discussion upon these papers, and those of the morning, took 
place. 

A resolution was passed arranging for the starting of summer 
schools. 

Sectional Meetings, 4.15 p.m. 

I. — Mr. J. Vale presided over a meeting on "Native Helpers." Bishop 
Bashford gave a paper on "The Foreign Missionary and the Native 
Assistant," which was followed by discussion. 

2. — Dr. Canright presided over a meeting on "Medical Work," 
discussion taking place according to a previously prepared agenda. 
Several important resolutions were passed, some of which were brought 
forward at a session of the Conference later. 

WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 29. 

Devotional Service, 9.00 a.m., conducted by Mr W.B. Sloan. 
Morning Session, 10.15 a.m. 

Bishop Cassels took the chair. 

A delegation was appointed to wait upon the Viceroy. 

The general subject for the day was "Educational Work." 

Dr. A. H. Smith gave an address on "The Educational Awakening." 
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Apaper wajpresjntsd bj Mr. L. Wig'iatn o;-i "Elemantary Schools," 
which was followed by discussion thereon and on the agenda prepared 
At 12. IS p.m. the Conference adjourned for lunch. 

Afternoon Session, 2.00 p.m. 

Bishop Cassels again took the chair, and the general topic of 
education was continued. 

Papers were read by Miss P. Page, on "Educational Work for 
Girls;" and by Mr. J. Taylor, on "Union in Education." 

Discussion followed, issuing in resolutions on the importance of 
religious training in schools,approving of the plans for union in education, 
and urging a further advance in various directions. 

Sectional Meeting, 4.15 p.m. 

The same topic was continued, the discussion taking the form of 
the answering of questions which had been sent in beforehand. 

At 7.30 p.m. the usual Chentu Community Fellowship Meeting 
was held in the parlour of the CM, M. girls' school. Mr. D. E. Hoste 
conducted tlio service. 

THURSDAY, JANUARY 30. 

Djvotional Service, g.OD a.m., conducted by Mr. W. B. Sloan. 

At the same hour the deputation appointed by the Conference 
waited upon the Viceroy, being intrcducod by H.B.M. Acting Consul- 
General H. H. Fox, and being granted a cordial reception. 

Morning Session, 10. IS a.m. 

Mr. J. Taylor took the chair. 

The subject of the day was "The Native Church — Union or 
Federation." Bishop Bashford gave an address dealing with some of 
the dangers to bs avoided in Church Union. 

Papers were presented by Dr. O. L, Kilborn, on "Church Union— 
Our Ideal ; " by Mr. R. J. Davidson, on "Guiding Principles ; " and by 
Mr. C. H . Parsons, on "Suggested Conditions. " 

At 12.15 P-iii' the Conference adjourned for lunch, 

Afternoon Session, 2.00 p.m. 

Mr. J. Taylor again took the'chair. 

The afternoon was given over to the discussion of the morning's 
papers. After considerable discussion, the conference adopted as its 
ideal, "One Protestant Christian Church for West China." 

A resolution was also passed, looking to the recognition of Chinese 
converts by all Churches, irrespective of denominational tests. 

The special committee on Church Union was made into a per- 
manent one to report annually to the Advisory Board. 

At 4.15 p.m. the conference resumed its session to consider the 
report, constitution, and other matters in reference to the Advisory 
Board. Certain slight changes in the constitution and bye-laws were 
passed, and the report was adopted. 
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In the evening the Committee for Church Union met for organ- 
ization. Sub-committees were appointed to prepare plans for union in 
doctrine, polity, etc., and to draw up a form for the interchange of mem- 
bers. A large part of the time of the committee was devoted to a 
friendly interchange of opinions, and to prayer. 

FRIDAY, JANUARY 31. 

At 9.00 a.m. a short prayer meeting was held by Mr. W. B. Sloan. 

At 9.30 a.m. H.E. Chao Er Feng (?© 153 ^), Acting Viceroy of 
Szechwan returned the call of the deputation, and was entertained in 
the Exhibit Room. He then proceeded to the Hospital Chapel and 
addressed the delegates. Dr. A. H. Smith replied on behalf of the 
Conference. 

Devotional Service, 10.00 a.m. conducted by Mr. W. B. Sloan. 

Morning Session, 11.00 a.m. 

Bishop Cassels took the chair. 

The subject was "Medical Work,'' and it was introduced by Dr. 
R. B. Ewan, who gave a "General Review of Work done in West 
China." 

Papers were presented by Dr. Wolfendale on "Opium ; " and Dr. 
Service, on "Self-support." 

Discussion followed, the resolutions for the day including one in 
reference to the establishment of a medical college in Chentu, and others 
dealing with opium, and the cigarette evil. 

At 1. 00 p.m. the Conference adjourned for lunch. 

At 2.00 p.m. an open meeting of The West China Religious Tract 
Society was held, with Mr. Endicott in the chair. 

Papers were read by Mr. Maw, on "The Tract Society: Past, Present, 
and Future ; " by Mr. Vale, on "The Unreached Classes ; " and by Mr. 
Callum, on "How to Help the Society." 

Discussion and resolutions followed, looking to the wider distribu- 
tion of literature and the enlargement of the activities of the Society. 
Subscriptions were taken for the Society, and for the ^'csi China Chris- 
tian Magazine. 

Sectional Meetings, 4.15 p.m. 

I. — A second meeting on "Women's Work" was presided over by 
Mrs. Parker. Short papers were presented by Miss Culverwell and 
Miss Ramsay, on "How to Reach and Save Chinese Women." 
Discussion followed. 

2. — Dr. H. T. Hodgkin presided over a meeting on Y.M.C.A. work, 
and introduced the subject by a brief account of the plans made for 
work in Chentu. Dr. A. H. Smith spoke on "What the Y.C.M.A. has 
done and can do for the Church in China; " and Mr. Vale read a paper 
on "What the Churches can do for the Y.M.C. A." After questions and 
discussion, a resolution was passed which was presented to the Confer- 
ence next day. 

At 7.30 p.m. the delegates and visitors met in the Friends' new 
meeting house to listen to an address by Dr. A. H. Smith on "The Prob- 
lem of China." Military power, commerce, diplomacy, were, in them- 
selves. Dr. Smith argued, unavailing to solve the problem. The altruistic 
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solution, supplied by the Gospel, alone gave a new force to the nation, 
and at the same time took nothing away. In this lay the hope of a 
great future for China. 



SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 1. 

Devotional Service, 9,00 a.m., conducted by Mr. W. B. Sloan. 

Morning Session 10.15 a.m. 

Mr. J. Taylor took the chair. 

Greetings from Mr. Hope Gill were road to the Conference. 

A series of short papers and addresses on methods which have 
proved successful, were presented by Mr. Peat, Mr. Faers, Miss G. E. 
Wells, Dr. Wilson, Miss Brooks, Mr. Dymond, by Dr. Tompkins on 
Sunday Schools, and by Mr. Mason on Christian Endeavour work. 

Discussion followed, and a resolution was passed suggesting that 
arrangements be made for the holding of conferences on the two latter 
subjects. 

At 12.15 p.m. the Conference adjourned for lunch. 

Afternoon Session, 2.00 p.m. 

Mr. Taylor again took the chair. 

The general subject of the Native Church was resumed. 

Papers were read by Mr. Parry, on "Church versus People; " and by 
Mr. Pollard on "Work among the Tribesmen." 

Resolutions were passed dealing with the establishment of a transla- 
tion bureau, aproposedvisit from Dr. Li, the receiving of gifts fromChinese 
adherents, adopting the appeal brought in by the committee, and 
accepting the letter for the home boards. 

Resolutions of thanks were also passed. 

Bishop Bashford gave the closing address on, "The Church of Christ 
in West China — Its Possibilities at the Present Time." 

SUNDA Y, PBBRUAR Y 2. 

At 11.00 a.m. Chinese services were conducted in the four Mission 
Churches of the city as follows : — 

Mr. Beauchamp - - - . . C.I.M 

Mr.G. J. Bind - - ... CM.M. 

Bishop Cassels - . _ . F.F.M.A 

Mr. Openshaw - - . 'M.-'K M 

At 3.30 p.m a union Chinese service was addressed by Mr, Hoste 
at the CM.M. church. 

At 7.30 p.m. the Conference again assembled in the M.E.M. hospital 
chapel for a united service. Dr. Parry preached, and a communion 
service followed, which was conducted by Bishop Bashford. In this, 
members of some thirteen denominations took part, representatives of 
several missions assisting in the service. 

By direction of the Conference, an offertory was taken at the close 
of the service, towards the meeting of the debt on the Hospital building. 
It amounted to 8200.00 Mex. 



Impressions of the Conference. 

(By Rev. G. J. BOND.) 



It is a far cry from Toronto to Chentu, and from the 
sunlit strand of Lake Ontario to the shadow of the 
Tibetan mountains. I did not take the journey to attend 
the West China Missionary Conference, but the privilege 
of being present at its sessions has largely repaid me. 
I shall be grateful for that privilege all my life. 

Now that the Conference is over, what impressions 
has it left upon me ? First, a deep conviction of the extent 
and value of the work that has been done in West China 
during the few years that missionaries have been settled 
here. That work in its very earliest beginnings is just 
a generation old. And yet the impress of a single genera- 
tion of Christian influence upon the accumulated result 
of theuntold generations of heathenism is marked indeed. 
As of old, the Gospel of Christ is proving itself the pow- 
er of God, and these who are preaching it in West China 
may well thank God and take courage. 

Second, I have a profound impression as to the mag- 
nitude of the opportunity before the missionaries of 
these great provinces of the West. The field is immense, 
the doors wide open, the call imperative. Whatever the 
missionary's special gifts, he can find ample outlet for 
their utmost use and development at his very feet. And 
it behoves him to cultivate every gift he has, that he 
may cope with the problems that press on every side, 
and be an all-round man to an all-round opportunity. 
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Third, I was greatly struck with the enthusiasm of 
the members of the Conference for their worlc, with their 
large vision, and with their statesmanlike way of discus- 
sing and dealing with the great problems considered 
during its busy days. The programme was full — too full, 
indeed — and it would, I think, have been better had 
there been fewer set essays, and more discussion on 
salient points of the admirably prepared agenda, which 
forlackoftimehadto go with little or no specific attention. 
But the fulness of the programme wasin itself an evidence 
of the variety and absorbing nature of the missionaries' 
interests ; and the force, frankness, and good nature of 
all the discussions, proved not only the ability but the 
genuine brotherliness of those who took part in them. 
It has been my good fortune to see a good many great 
assemblies, but never one more serious, more sane, or, on 
the whole, more successful. 

The ideal so heartily adopted by the Conference — the 
glorious ideal of One United Protestant Christian Church 
for West China — may not find its full accomplishment 
just yet, but a long step towards its practical consum- 
mation was taken in the brave and brotherly decision to 
admit members duly accredited by any of the denomina- 
tional Missions to full membership in any other. The 
day when that resolution took shape was a red-letter day 
of the sessions. It was a unique and incontrovertible 
evidence of the essential unity of the Church of Christ, 
that must remove many a stumbling-block from the way 
of the heathen, and mightily stir sluggish pulses in the 
home Churches. 

To one almost an Englishman, it was a joy to meet 
in the Conference three members of the famous "Cam.- 
bridge seven" — the heroic Beauchamp, the statesmanlike 
Hoste, the genial and broad-minded Cassels. It was a 
liberal education in things Chinese to sit at the feet of 
that most versatile, witty, and accomplished of sinologists, 
Arthur H. Smith. It was stimulating to listen to the wide- 
horizoned addresses of Bishop Bashford, and heart-stir- 
ring to participate in the devotional meetings with W. B. 
Sloan. 

And what shall I say of that wonderful new chapter 
■of the Acts of the Apostles, told by Samuel Pollard, 
and emphasized by the presence, and by the singing, of 
his Miao friends ? Who that was present will ever hear 
again "There is a fountain filled with blood" without 
thinking of that mcst touching incident .? 

But the time would fail me to tell of all the impres- 
sions made upon me by the Conference— the gracious 
and abundant hospitality of the Chentu missionaries ; 
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the delightful daily reunions at luncheon; the geniality 
of the host of us all, Dr. Canright ; the acquaintanceships 
that ripened in the warm atmosphere of that week 
into real friendships! lam a richer man than when I 
came to the Chentu Conference — rich in friendships with 
many noble men and women, whose personality and 
whose work I shall ever remember. 

One impression, above all, remains more deep and 
more hallowed, perhaps, than any other — the impression 
of that last wonderful communion hour, when Episco- 
palians, Congregationalists, Baptists, Presbyterians, 
Methodists, and Quakers, forgot all their denominational 
differences, and around the Table of their common Lord, 
rememberedonlythattheywere onein Him.— [ Reprinted 
from the West China Missionary News. ] 



Kesolutions. 

Organization and PrjceeJure. 

1. Resolved — That Bishop W. W. Cassels and Mr. Joseph 
Taylor be elected as chairmen for the Conferencs. (This elec- 
tion was by ballot). 

2. Resolved — That Dr. Kilborn be elected as vice-chairman 
for the Conference. 

3. Resolved— i:ha.t Dr. H. T. Hodgkin and Mr. J. L. Stewart 
be elected as secretaries to the Conference. 

4. Resolved — That the following be asked to share the work 
of reporting the proceedings of the Conference : — Mr. J. Neave, 
Mr. H. J. Openshaw, Mr. J. R. Muir, with power to add to their 
number. (Miss Bassett and Mrs. Service were afterwards added). 

5. Resolved — That a full report of the proceedings of this 
Conference be published, and that the local Conference Commit- 
tee be asked to undertake the editing thereof. 

6. Resolved — That the members of the Advisory Board be 
asked to act as a Nominating Committee during the sessions of 
the Conference. 

7. Resolved — That the officers of the Conference and Mr. 
Grainger constitute a Committee on Resolutions and General 
Arrangement of Business. 

8. Resolved — That, as far as possible, all resolutions be sub- 
mitted to the Resolutions Committee in advance of the day on 
which they are to be moved, and that such resolutions be posted 
by them in a conspicuous place at the earliest possible moment. 
This resolution shall not be considered to preclude resolutions 
which may be brought in for the first time at the session at which 
they are moved. 

9. Resolved — That all speeches during the discussions be limit- 
ed to five minutes, save by special permission of the Conference. 

10. Resolved — That in the discussions the points on the printed 
agenda be taken up in the order named, as far as time permits, 
save in the following cases : — 

(a). Where ten or more votes are handed in before the 
commencement of the session in favour of the discussion of any 
resolution or subject (either previously printed or otherwise), when 
it shall be the duty of the chairman to call for a show of hands 
upon its inclusion in the agenda or otherwise. 
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(b). Where the chairman considers a change in the order 
desirable he may call for a show of hands thereupon, and be 
guided thereby. 

All such votes shall be taken without discussion. 

11. Resolved — That the Conference adopt Robert's Rule? of 
O.der for the guidance of the discussions. 

12. Resolved — That the Secretary be instructed to invite the 
non-missionary British and American residents in Chentu to 
attend the sessions of the Conference whenever they may desire 
to do so. 

13. Resolved — That this Conference of West China Mission- 
aries extends a hearty welcome to all the friends who have 
travelled from outside the three Western Provinces to attend its 
sittings, and hopes they will feel free to take part in its proceedings 
as opportunity offers. 

14. Resolved — That the Officers, on behalf of the Conference, 
shall be free to invite English-speaking Christian Chinese to 
attend the sittings of the Conference from time to time. 



Advisory Board. 

I. Resolved— ^'Y\\.-d,X this Conference recommends the en- 
largement of the duties of the Advisory Board in the 
following directions: — 

A. To survey the whole field with a view to tlie 
planting of new agencies, or the cultivating of 
new fields; and to make recommendations to par- 
ticular missions for the opening up of work, or the 
setting aside of men for such work as the follow- 
ing:— 

(i) Literature for West China, 

(ii) School for the Blind, 

(iii) School for the Deaf and Dumb, 

(iv) Asylums for the Insane, 

(v) Museums, 
or such other work as may from time to time seem 
to be insufficiently used in the whole field of West 
China. 

B. To consider more particularly at the present time 
the feasibility of founding: — 

(i) A School for the Children of Missionaries, 
(ii) A Language School for new Missionaries, to 
be held, say, for six months in the year, at 
such place as may seem to be most desirable. 
C To suggest arrangements for specially qualified 
men to give a part of their time to special evan- 
gelistic efforts in Churches connected with the 
various missions. 
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2. J?esalved— That the Standing Committee on Church 
Union be requested to report annually to the Advisory 
Board 

3. Ji/;s(>h'ed—Th.3.t this Conference adopts the Report 
presented by the Advisory Board. (See /'age s^j). 

4. Resolved — That the provisional Preamble, Constitu- 
tion,andBy-laws, presented by the Advisory Board a year 
ago, and hereby amended and approved, be referred 
back to the Advisory Board, with the request that they 
be adopted by that body for its guidance. 



PREAMBLE, CONSTITUTION, AND BY-LAWS 

OF THE 

WEST CHINA MISSIONS ADVISORY BOARD. 



PREAMBLE. 

The Advisory Board was formed at a conference of 
West China Missionaries held in Chungking during Janu- 
ary, 1899. The following principles were then laid down, 
and have been kept in view in drawing up the following 
articles of this Constitution : — 

This Conference urges that a mutual understanding 
be arrived at among the Missions as to the Districts in 
which they hope to carry on work. 

Should any question arise between the Missions as 
regards occupancy of the field, it is proposed that the 
matter be referred in the first instance to the representa- 
tives of those missions, who will be entitled, in case of 
failure to affect a settlement locally, to refer it to the 
Secretary of the Board. The Secretary, having obtained 
full statements of the case, will present the same to the 
Board by correspondence or otherwise. 

That the Advisory Board be informed of the limits 
of the fields at present occupied, or in prospect, by the 
various Missions. 

That if the occupation of any field is effective in the 
view of the Advisory Board, another Mission should not 
be encouraged to enter. 

Where large cities are already occupied by two or 
more Missions, that those Missions seek to arrive at an 
amicable arrangement for working the districts of and 
around such cities. 
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That missions contemplating extension carefully 
consider the work being done by other Missions in the 
Districts they have in view, and also give due attention 
to territory as yet unoccupied, endeavouring as far as 
possible to avoid overlapping. 

Missions proposing to commence work in any district 
already occupied are recommended to consult with the 
brethren already there. 

That before a new field is occupied information be 
given to the Advisory Board. 

In the case of a new Mission entering the field we 
recommend that it confer with the Advisory Board. 

In conclusion, the West China Conference would 
state that the object of the above suggestions is to pro- 
mote such a spirit of harmony and co-operation among 
the various Missions as shall tend to the speedier andmore 
complete occupation of the whole field by the messengers 
of the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

coNSTiruriuN. 
Article I. — Name. 

This organization shall be known as the West China 
Missions Advisory Board. 

Article II. — Object. The object of this Board shall be : — 

(1) The promotion of a spirit of harmony and co- 
operation among the different Missions at work in 
West China. 

(2) To suggest such arrangments as shall tend to the 
speedier and more complete occupation of the 
entire field. 

(3) To consider and advise upon any questions which 
may arise relating to the division of the field, or to 
missionary policy generally. 

Article III. — Membership. 

(i) This Board shall be composed of the duly appoint- 
ed representatives of all Missions labouring in West* 
China. 

(2) Each Mission shall be entitled to have one re- 
presentative for each province occupied. 

(3) Inasmuch as the Eastern and Western sections 
of the C.I.M. are managed as separate Missions, 
they are entitled to one representative each on 
the Advisory Board. 

(4) The Bible Societies working in West China shall 
be regarded as one Mission, and shall be entitled 
to one representative, appointed by their agents in 
West China. 

(5) The Young Men's Christian Association may 
appoint one representative. 
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Article W.— Officers. 

(i) The officers of this Board shall consist of chair- 
man, secretary, and treasurer. They shall be chosen 
by ballot at the beginning of each annual session, 
and shall hold office for one year, or until their 
successors are elected. 

(2) The secretary shall keep a record of the meetings 
of the Board, and shall send a copy of such record 
to each of the Missions, Societies, or Associations 
represented on the Board. He shall conduct the 
official correspondence of the Board. All matter 
for publication shall receive the sanction of the 
Board. The secretary shall prepare and send an 
agenda to the different members of the Board three 
months before the date of the annual meeting. 

(3) No matter of importance shall be finally decided 
by any meeting of the Advisory Board that has 
not been included in the agenda. 

Article V. — Comviittees. 

(1) The standing committees of this Board shall be: 
Publishing, Social Reform, and Statistics. These 
committees shall be elected annually, and shall 
present yearly written reports. 

(2) There shall be three sub-committees (See By-laws, 
Art. I. (4). 

Article VI. — Meetings. 

(i) This Board shall meet at least annually for the 

transaction of its business. 
(2) The place, and, as far as possible, the time of 
annual meetings shall be decided by the Board. 
The final decision as regards time will be left to 
the secretary in consultation with secretaries of 
sub-committees. 

Article VII. — Amendments. 

(l) This Constitution may be amended at anyregular 
annual meeting of the Board by a two-thirds vote 
of all members, provided that the amendment was 
recommended at the previous regular annual meet- 
ing by a majority vote, and has been published in 
the West China Missionary News at least three months 
before the date of the annual meeting voting there- 
upqn. 

BY-LAIVS. 

Article I. — Standing Committea. 

(l) Publishing Committee.~-Th.ls committee shall consist 
of three members, two of whom shall be the editor 
and the business manager of the IVest China Mission- 
ary News. The duty of this committee shall be to 
attend to all matters connected with the publishing 
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of the IVesi China Missionary News. In important 
n-atters they shall consult with the local sub-com- 
mittee of the Advisory Board. Any vacancies 
occurring during the year may be filled by the 
local sub-committee. 

(2) Committee on Social Reform. — This committee shall 
consist of two members, whose office it shall be to 
collect general and specific information on the 
whole subject of such evils as opium and cigarettes 
in their relation to the three Western Provinces, 
and who shall devise and recommend means 
whereby the missionary body may co-operate in 
unitedly fighting these great evils. 

(3) Statistics Committee. — This committee shall collect 
and arrange statistics of the several Missions labour- 
ing in West China,, and publish the same during 
the first quarter of each year.. 

(4) Stib-Comii.ittees. — There shall be three sub-com- 
mittees of representatives of the Advisory Board, 
who shall act for the Advisory Board during the 
interval between its annual meetings. 

(a) These sub-committees shall have centres at 
Chentu, Chungking, and Yunnan. 

(b) The secretaries of these sub-committees shall 
be appointed annually by the Board. 

(c) Sub-committees are authorized to confer about 
local or emergency matters, or questions referred 
to them by the secretary of the Board. 

(d) A sub-committee may meet at any time at 
the call of the secretary. 

(e) Sub-committees shall send the result of their 
deliberations to the secretary, to be reported by 
him to the other members of the Board. 

(f) The Northern sub-committee shall consist of 
the representatives of the Missions working in 
Chentu. 

(g) The Southern sub-committee shall consist of 
the representatives of the Missions working in 
Chungking. 

(h) The Yunnan sub-committee shall consist of 
the represeiitatives of the Missions working in 
Yunnan. 

(i) All members of the Advisory Board when 
present shall be ex-pfficio members of any sub-com- 
mittee. 

(j) Missions not having representatives residing 
in a sub-committee centre shall have power to ap- 
point a member of another Mission to act for them 
on one of the said committees. 
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Article II. — Division of Field. 

(i) On any question that may arise in relation to 
division of territory the C.I.M. East and the C.I.M. 
West shall be regarded as one Mission, with the 
right to but one vote, that vote to be cast by the 
representative of the District concerned. 
(2) The representatives of the Young Men's Christian 
Association and the Bible Societies, at their own 
request, shall not vote on questions of the delimita- 
tion of the field. 

Article III. — Education. In view of the fact that the 
committee on primary and secondary education 
is a body representative of Szchuan missions, and 
as it is willing to report to this Board annually, 
it shall be recognized in lieu of an educational 
committee directly appointed by this Board. 

Article IV. — Publication. The West China Missionary News 
shall be known as the official organ of the 
Advisory Board, and all important communica- 
tions or notices shall be made through its columns. 

Article V. — Expenses. The running expenses of the 
Board shall be met by /'^ ^a^« contributions from 
the various Missions and Societies represented, 
the annual amount not to exceed twenty taels. 

Article VI. — Annual Meeting. All matters to be brought 
before the Advisory Board at its annual meeting 
shall be presented by the duly accredited re- 
presentative of the' Mission interested. 

Article VII. — Quorum. A majority of the members of 
the Board shall constitute a quorum for the trans- 
action of the business of the Board at any annual 
meeting. 

Article VIII. — Rules of Order. The rules contained in 
Robert's Rules of Order shall govern the Board 
in all cases to which they are applicable, and in 
which they are not inconsistent with the by-laws 
of this Board. 

Article IX. — Amendments. These By-laws may be amend- 
ed by a vote of two-thirds of the members of the 
Board present at any annual session. 



5. Resolved — That this Conference appoint a standing 
Committee to make arrangements, if possible, for Dr. 
Li, of Shanghai, to visit West China, and hold special 
meetings in various centres, and that they report to the 
Advisory Board. 
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6. Resolved — That this Conference ask the Advisory- 
Board to take steps to secure the establishment of a 
translation bureau in some centre in West China; that the 
functions of this bureau should include the keeping of a 
record of all books and pamphlets upon which authors or 
translators are at work, and that such record be publish- 
ed from time to time in the West China Missionary News. 

•J. Resolved — That the Nomination Committee be asked 
to appoint a Committee of three to make arrangements 
for the holding of one or more Summer Schools this year, 
to suggest plans for the further carrying on of such work 
both tor Chinese and foreigners, and to report to the 
Advisory Board. 

8. Resolved— T\i-dX the Advisory Board be asked to 
appoint a Committee to deal with the subjects of Sunday 
School Work and Christian Endeavour, making arrange- 
ments, as they see fit, for the holding of Conventions on 
these subjects. 

9. Resolved — That the Social Reform Committee of the 
Advisory Board co-operate with the medical missionaries 
in the preparation and use of literature which will en- 
lighten the Chinese with regard to the cause, prevention, 
and cure of tuberculosis, and with regard to the cigarette 
evil. 

10. Resolved — That we, the members of the West China 
iVIissionary Conference, recognizing the evils which have 
been shown to accompany the use of cigirettes, and 
having had it brought to our notice that an Imperial 
Edict has recently been issued on the subject, therefore 
appoint Dr. Kilborn, Dr. Canright, Mr. Grainger, Dr. 
Tompkins, Mr. Simkin, and Dr. Squibbs a Standing Com- 
mittee (with power to add to their number) to consider 
what steps can be taken to bring the evils connected 
with the importation and use of cigarettes before the 
Chinese local and central authorities, and before the 
British and American Governments ; and that this Com- 
mittee report to the Advisory Board. 

The Chinese Church. 

(a) Union. 

1. Resolved — That this Conference adopts as its ideal — 
One Protestant Christian Church for West China. 

2. Resolved — That this Conference appoint a body, to 
be called "The Standing Committee on Church Union," 
to consider what measures can be taken to further this 
ideal. 

3. Resolved — That the Special Committee on Church 
Union (consisting of two members of each mission at 
work in West China) act, in the meantime, as the Standing 
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Committee on Church Union, and that the missions 
concerned be asked to approve these representatives or 
appoint others. 

4. Resolved — That the Standing Committee on Church 
Union be asked to report annually to the Advisory Board. 

5. liewlved — That, whereas all Christian Missions 
labouring in West China have for their aim the establish- 
ment of the Kingdom of God; and, whereas there is a 
sincere desire for more co-operation and a closer union 
of our Churches ; this Conference recommends the free 
interchange of full members upon a recommendation 
from the pastor of the Church from which they come. 

6. Resolved — That the Standing Committee on Church 
Union be asked to draw up a form for the interchange 
of members. 

7. Resolved — That, where two or more missions are 
working in the same city or district, they be urged to 
conduct union services wherever possible, and thus foster 
the spirit of union among foreigners and Chinese. 

8. Resolved — That the West China missionaries are re- 
commended to discuss the subject of Church Union in 
the West China Missionary A'ews. 

g. Resolved — That this Conference recommends to the 
Standing Committee on Church Union the calling of a 
Conference of Chinese Christians, the time, place, method 
of representation, and programme to be left with that 
Committee. 

(b) Co-operation. 

1. Resolved — That this Conference recommends the 
revival of the suggestion that Wednesday morning shall 
be observed as a time for mutual intercession for the 
work in West China ; and that this idea be, as far as 
possible, extended to the Chinese Church, either separate- 
ly or together — in the morning or evening. 

2. Resolved — That the Nomination Committee be asked 
to nominate a Committee of three to make arrangements 
for the holding of one or more Summer Schools this year, 
and to suggest plans for the further carrying on of such 
work both for Chinese and foreigners. 

3. Resolved — That this Conference would strongly urge 
upon missions the necessity of exercising the utmost care 
in receiving gifts of money and property from those who 
are not thoroughly tested adherents of the Church. 

Evangelistic. 

I. Resolved — That this Conference recommends the 
enlargement of the duties of the Advisory Board in the 
following direction : — 
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To suggest arrangements for 
specially qualified men to give a part of their time to special 
evangelistic efforts In Churches connected with the various missions. 
2. Jiesolved—ThTit this Conference appoint a standing 
Conamittee to make arrangements, if possible, for Dr. Li, 
of Shanghai, to visit West China, and hold special 
meetings in various centres, and that they report to the 
Advisory Board. 

Bducatlon. 

1. Resolved — Tliat, in the judgment of this Conference, 
daily religious instruction should have a p.-Dminent place 
in all our Boarding and Diy Schools. 

2. Resolved— TYidX, in the opinion of this Conference, 
attendance at religious instruction should be required 
from every student as part of the curriculum ia all mission 
schools. 

3. Resolved — That this Conference desires to emphasize 
the special responsibility devolving upon us, as Christian 
missionaries, to adopt measures for instilling into the 
children connected with our Churches, Christian standards 
of life and conduct, and also giving them such instruction 
in the Holy Scriptures and Christian truth as shall result 
in years to come in a strong, intelligent Church member- 
ship. And that this Conference, therefore, most heartily 
recommends all missions to establish schools, both day 
and boarding, with this end in view, in which, in addition 
to special Christian instruction, secular education is pro- 
vided corresponding to that obtainable by the same class 
of Chinese outside the Chvirch. 

4. Resolved — That this Conference, while affirming its 
adherence to the principle of self-support in educational 
work, desires to point out that the time has not yet come 
when this policy can be carried out in all cases. While 
Christian parents should, as far as possible, pay for their 
children's education, there are many who cannot possibly 
do so, and therefore the Conference would regard with 
grave concern any curtailment of this work from over- 
emphasis of the principle of self-support. 

5. Resolved — That this Conference heartily approves of 
the general plan of union in educational work as out- 
lined by the Christian Educational Union of West China, 
and urges all missionaries engaged in school work to 
join in and assist the scheme. 

6. Resolved — That the appointment of a thoroughly 
qualified educationalist, who shall give his whole time 
to the work of inspection of our Primary and Secondary 
Schools, and other work connected with the Educational 
Union, is of paramount irriportance to the satisfactory 
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working of the union scheme; and that the Acting Board 
of Education be asked to take such steps as may be 
necessary to secure someone for this work. 

7. Reiolved — Thatthis Conference recognizes the great 
importance of a first-class Norinal School for West 
China, for the raising up of well-equipped Christian teach- 
ers for our Primary and Secondary Schools, and submits 
the question to the Acting Board of Education, with 
the hope that they may be able to include such an insti- 
tution in the proposed Uiiion University in Chentu, or 
elsewhere. 

8. Resolved — That thisConferenceurges upon the Acting 
Board of Education the importance of founding a Medical 
School in connection with the proposed Union Uni- 
versity as soon as the latter is started, as it considers chat 
only through thoroughly qualified Christian Chinese doc- 
tors can the missionary expect to fully discharge his 
responsibility to the sick and suffering in this part of 
China. 

9. Resolved — That this Conference understands that 
the Educational Association of China has appointed a 
Committee to prepare a new edition of their Vocabulary 
of technical terms, and it therefore urges upon the 
Association the importance of that Committee proceed- 
ing with its work as rapidly as possible, and publishing 
the contemplated new edition. 

10. Resolved — That in view of the many different Chin- 
ese terms used in the sciences and other branches of 
Western Learning, and the difificulty of determining in 
each case the significance of the term chosen, this Con- 
ference urges upon the Commercial Press that its policy 
should be never to publish translations of foreign works 
on technical subjects without adding an Anglo-Chinese 
vocabulary of the terms used therein. 

Medical. 

(a) Medical School. 

Resolved — That this Conference urges upon the Acting 
Board of Education the importance of founding a Medi- 
cal School in connection with the proposed Union Uni- 
versity as soon as the latter is started, as it considers 
that only through thoroughly qualified Christian Chinese 
doctors can the Missionary expect to fully discharge 
his resposibility to the sick and suffering in this part of 
China. 

(b) Social Reform. 

I. Resolred—Tha.^. this Conference of Protestant Mis- 
sionaries from the three Western Provinces desires to 
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express to the Viceroy, and the provincial authorities, 
their high appreciation of the efforts they are making to 
rid the Chinese people of the opium drug, and that the 
members of this Conference are willing to help all they 
can in this beneficent reform. 

2. Resolved — That Mr. Vale be asked to prepare a 
translation of this resolution, and that it be presented to 
the Viceroy. 

3. Resolved — That the Social Reform Committee of 
the Advisory Board co-operate with the medical mission- 
aries in the preparation and use of literature which will 
enlighten the Chinese with regard to the cause, preven- 
tion, and cure of tuberculosis, and with regard to the 
cigarette evil. 

4. Resolved — That we, the members of the West China 
Missionary Conference, recognizing the evils which have 
been shown to accompany the use of cigarettes, and 
having had it brought to our notice that an Imperial 
Edict has recently been issued on the subject, therefore 
appoint Dr. Kilborn, Dr. Canright, Mr. Grainger, Dr. 
Tompkins, Mr. Simkin, and Dr. Squibbs a Standing 
Committee (with power to add to their number) to con- 
sider what steps can be taken to bring the evils connected 
with the importation and use of cigarettes before the 
Chinese local and central authorities, and before the 
British and American Governments ; and that this Com- 
mittee report to the Advisory Board. 

Literature. 

1. Resolved — That the West China Religious Tract 
Society be strongly urged to take greater advantage of 
its position as an evangelizing agency to influence the 
unreached reading classes of West China. 

2. Resolved — That the W.C.R.T.S.make a special effort 
to reach the students of West China in the near future. 

3. Resolved — That we recommend the W.C.R.T.S.that 
in providing literature for students it consult with the 
Secretaries of the College Young Mens' Christian Associa- 
tion. 

4. Resolved— T\i.2.\. this Conference feels strongly the 
lack of suitable literature for use among women and 
children, and urges the W.C.R.T.S. to take what steps 
are possible to remedy this defect. 

5. Resolved — That the time has come for the W.C.R.T.S. 
to prepare literature for use in Thibet and among the 
various aboriginal tribes in West China. 

6. Resolved — That the missionaries of West China give 
their most hearty support to the Executive of the 
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W.C.R.T.S. in their efforts to secure for The Church 
Magazine a wider circulation. 

7. Resolved — That (a) in view of the greatly increased 
area of the West China Religious Tract Society's field of 
operations, and the pressing need of large developments 
to meet the requirements within our present field, a great- 
ly increased income is an absolute necessity; and that 
{b) we should seek to secure this increase by enlisting 
the financial co-operation of every missionary in West 
China, by regularly bringing the claims of the Society 
before all our Chinese Churches, and by appealing to 
the Societies in the home lands for increased assistance. 

8. Resolved — That we request the Executive of the 
W.C.R.T.S. to have the Society's report published in 
Chinese. . 

9. Resolved— Th.2^i this Conference ask the Advisory 
Board to take steps to secure the establishment of a 
translation bureau in some centre in West China; that 
the functions of this bureau should include the keeping 
of a record of all books and pamphlets upon which 
authors or translators are at work, iand that such record 
be published from time to time in the West China Mis- 
sionary News. 

Special Subjects. 

(a) Bible Society Work. 

I. Resolved — That this Conference expresses its high 
appreciation of the value of the services rendered by the 
Bible Societies at work in these provinces. We often find 
evidence that the books are read. We cannot but rejoice 
in the sowing broadcast of the Word of God, and are 
sure that the Holy Leaven of Divine Truth is gradually 
doing its blessed work, and that the work will grow 
stronger and more perfect, especially as there are now 
more and better converts from whom colporteurs may be 
selected. 

(b) Young iVIen's Christian Association. 

Resolved — That this Conference urge upon the various 
missions at work in West China the necessity of reaching 
the student classes at the present time, and to this end 
earnestly recommends co-operation with the Young 
Men's Christian Association where possible. 

(c) Sunday School and Christian Endeavour Work. 

Resolved — That the Advisory Board be asked to ap- 
point a Committee to deal with the subjects of Sunday 
School Work and Christian Endeavour, making arange- 
ments, as soon as they see fit, for the holding of Conven- 
tions on these subjects. 
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(d) Conventions, Summer Schools, etc. 

1. Resolved — That this Conference recommends to the 
Standing Committee on Church Union the calling of a 
Conference of Chinese Christians, the time, place, method 
of representation, and programme to be left with that 
Committee. 

2. Resolved — That the Nomination Committee be asked 
to appoint a Committee of three to make arrangements 
for the holding of one or more Summer Schools this year, 
to suggest plans for the further carrying on of such work 
both for Chinese and foreigners, and to report to the 
Advisory Board. 

3. Resolved — That the Advisory Board be asked to 
appoint a Committee to deal with the subjects of Sunday 
School Work and Christian Endeavour, making arrange- 
ments, as soon as they see fit, forthe holding of Conven- 
tions on these subjects. 

(e) Prayer. 

Resolved — That this Conference recommends the re- 
vival of the suggestion that Wednesday morning shall 
be observed as a time for mutual intercession for the work 
in West China; and that this idea be, as far as possible, 
extended to the Chinese Church, either separately or 
together, in the morning or evening. 

Communications witti the Home Churches. 

1. Resolved — That the Nomination Committee be asked 
to nominate a small committee for drawing up an appeal 
for men for West China. 

2. Resolved — That the Appeal brought in. by the Com- 
mittee be adopted by the Conference. 



AN APPEAL 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
B'OR MISSIONARY WORK IN WEST CHINA. 



We, the Missionaries of the three Western Provinces of 
China — Szechwan, Yunnan, and Kweichow — in Conference as- 
sembled, have considered the needs of the Chinese, Aboriginals, 
and Thibetans, inhabiting the vast district in which we work. 
Approximately, the population of the three provinces is as 
follows : — Szechwan, 60,000,000 ; Yunnan, 12,000,000 ; Kwei- 
chow, 8,000,000. The missionary force attempting to cope with 
the needs of these eighty million people is not more than 350 
men and women, including missionaries' wives. Thus, each 
individual has a parish of some 250,000 souls. To be more 
specific, Szechwan has one missionary for every 200,000 persons, 
while the other two provinces have only one for every 400,000. 
The total number of Christians is, moreover, cnly about 10,000, 
or one to 8000 of the whole population. 

These facts speak for themselves, and seem to need no 
added words from us to enforce the inadequacy of the Church's 
preparation to meet the need. A recent careful examination of 
about one tenth of the field resulted in the conclusion that some 
150 new missionaries were needed if that part of the field is to be 
fully occupied. I'aking some such basis as this, we may suppose 
that 1500 new missionaries would not be too many for the whole 
field, and the detailed figures quoted below are largely guided 
by the estimates arrived at in this case. Should we adopt the 
current estimate of one missionary for each 25,000, it would be 
necessary to double this figure. 

We would call particular attention to the fact that about 
three-quarters of the province of Yunnan is, at present, without a 
missionary. The railway, which will shortly be completed, will 
bring the provincial capital within five days of Hongkong. 
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In making our appeal, we desire to specify the nature of our 
need in order that the kind of men and women needed may be 
apparent : — 

1. We need men as preachers and evangelists, to present the 
Gospel message forcibly and idiomatically to the Chinese mind ; 
with power to enter into the intricacies of Chinese thought, and 
to deal with the difficult problems that press for solution at 
the present time. They should be men well grounded in the 
Christian Faith, and alive to the questions raised by science and 
philosophy during the last century. In addition, they should be 
fitted by education to undertake the training of Chinese who 
shall be able to do a far wider work than the missionary himself 
For this department of work we estimate that some 350 men 
(not including wives) will be required. 

2. We ask for workers among the Thibetans and several 
Aboriginal Tribes. Such men should be fitted for a rough life, 
much travelling and exposure, and often loneliness. They should 
be men of considerable linguistic gifts, as, besides Chinese, they 
would have to learn at least one other language. For this work 
we appeal for 300 workers. 

3. We appeal for a large increase in the medical work. 
We believe that each large city should be occupied by a foreigri 
doctor, and preferably bv two, giving us a total of over 2000. 
We would point out that they should be men of the higheist 
qualifications, as a medical man in China must be both physician 
and si;rgeon, and qualified to deal with all special branches of 
medicine. He must be, generally, his own consultant and 
specialist, and may also have the management of a large hospital 
on his bands. To assist the medical men we ask for 100 trained 
nurses. 

4. We appeal for 250 trained teachers for our educational 
work, which has before it possibil.ties at the present time the like 
of which have probably never before in the world's history been 
presented to the teaching profession. We appeal, therefore, for 
men and women who can teach well, and who are familiar with 
our Western educational methods, while ready to adapt them to 
new conditions ; who can command the respect and the confi- 
dence and the love of their students, and who have the passionate 
desire to win them to the service of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

5. We are face to face with a people whose life centres 
around the home in a way unknown in the West, and we see no 
way of reaching this home life so effectively as through thfe 
women. We need 250 wom.en, prepared to enter into these 
homes, and in every way to seek to save the wives and mothers 
of China. They should be rich in sympathy and love, and 
tender and considerate to the ignorant and erring, lifting them 
above the meanness, of their surroundings to see the glory of 
Christian womanhood, and the loveliness of the Christian life. 
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6. We need a band of men — few it may be in numbers, but 
who would wield a mighty influence — to prepare a Christian 
literature to meet the present situation. They should be men of 
large vision, with rare linguistic qualifications, and the power to 
put into forcible and eloquent language great and inspiring 
thoughts. One such man may make his influence felt through 
the length and breadth of the land. We appeal for 50 men for 
this, and other special work. 

7. There is a field of work not covered by any of the above 
departments which it should be our aim to enter effectively as 
soon as possible. We refer to the large number of students in 
Government and other non-Christian Colleges. These are men 
who will enter the service of their country in years to come, and 
be the makers of the New China. We need men specially set 
apart for this work, who will take time to cultivate the friendship 
of the students and their teachers. 

Lastly, we would point out that what we have sketched 
must not be considered to cover all the need. We look, too, 
for largely added help in all these directions from the Chinese 
themselves. 

The responsibility that rests upon the Church at home can 
only be appreciated when compared with the neediness of those 
to whom we are sent. We appeal to you, then, in the name of 
these "other sheep," and in the name of the Great Shepherd, 
that you be not inattentive to the cry, but respond with heart 
and soul, giving the best that in you lies in your possessions, 
your intercessions, and your own selves. 

On behalf of the West China Missionary Conference, 
(Signed), 

W.W.Cas.sels('^/.;, 
Joseph Taylor, 
Chairmen. 

3. Resolved — That the Nomination Committee select 
two persons to collaborate with the secretaries in draw- 
ing up a letter to the Home Boards to accompany the re- 
solutions of this Conference, and the Appeal to the Home 
Churches, and to be presented to the Conference at a 
later session ; such letter to be sent to the Boards through 
the local Governing body of each mission. 

4. Resolved— T\i3X the letter to the Home Boards be 
approved by the Conference. 



THE MISSIONARIES 

OF THE THREE WESTERN PROVINCES OF CHINA 

MET TOGETHER IN CONFERENCE 

AT Chentu, January, 1908, 

TO 

THE BOARDS OF THE VARIOUS MISSIONS 

AT WORK IN THESE PROVINCES, 

AND, THROUGH THEM, 

TO THE CHURCHES WHOM THEY REPRESENT. 



Ladies and Gentlemen, — 

We, as representing your ^fiork and interests in this part of 
China, have met tegether with the purpose of considering the 
problems that arise at the present time in connection with our 
missionary work, and we desire to present to you some of the 
conclusions at which we have arrived. The main factors in the 
situation which call for attention now can be summarized as 
follows : — 

1. The greatness of the field committed to us, with its varied 
elements, including as they do, in addition to the great body of 
Chinese, several aboriginal and semi-civilized tribes, and a large 
number of Thibetans. 

2. The changes taking place in this Empire, and making 
themselves felt in the West no less than elsewhere. 

3. The inadequacy of the forces, both native and foreign, at 
present at work. 
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We are confident that this pople is being prepared by the 
Hand of God for the reception of Jesus Christ, and that in some 
measure the Church at home is being prepared to undertake the 
responsibility entailed. Our fear is that the latter process may 
not be able to keep pace with the former. In any case, it is our 
earnest desire that the forces on the field may be efficiently used 
and skilfully directed, and that, in the near future, they may be 
largely augmented. We have, therefore, formulated proposals 
which have these ends in view, feeling sure that a large measure 
of co-operation is possible on the field, and that such co- 
operation cannot but lead to more effective and permanent 
work. 

(i) In the first place, we look to an enlargement of the duties 
of the Advisory Board, and we believe that, by this means, we 
may economize in our existing work, and inaugurate new lines 
of advance, making each mission the servant of all in a way 
hitherto impossible. We therefore request that any recom- 
mendations made by this Board may have due weight with you. 

(2) In the matter of education, the first steps have already 
been taken, and we are thankful that they have met with so 
large a measure of support from you. We trust that the Board 
of Education may be recognized by you as having the same 
weight in purely educational matters that the Advisory Board 
has in general mission concerns. 

(3) We have also taken steps which we hope may result in a 
closer union among the Chinese Churches. It is our earnest 
hope that any proposals made may receive your prayerful 
consideration and your warm support, as we believe that we 
cannot longer delay in this matter, and that it is one of pressing 
importance for the advancement of the Kingdom of God. 

(4) We have also drafted an appeal for men for West China, 
which we refer to-you, in the hope that you may see your way 
to make large use of it, and with the prayer that it may lead 
many to offer themselves before the opportunity has passed 
away. No words can overstate the need of, nor our conviction 
that it is the best men who are demanded by China in this her 
hour of destiny. 

(5) But, far above the need for co-operation and the need for 
men, we are impressed by the urgent need for prayer. At every 
turn we need the guidance and presence of the Spirit of God. 
In the many perplexities ot a missionary's life ; in the temptations 
no less real and deadly than at home ; in the preaching of the 
Word and the educating of the children ; in seeking to live the 
Christ-like life in this place, so that it may, itself, draw men into 
the Kingdom ; in labouring and waiting for arevival of spiritual 
life among our Churches ; in these, and in many other phases of 
our missionary life, we need the Spirit's Power, and that alone 
can save us. He, who has bever een poured forth in answer to 
prayer, waits, we believe, to give far better then ever we have 
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experienced, in answer to the prayer "of faith — yours and ours. 
Could this Conference but call forth a volume of prayer such as 
has never before been offered for this land, it would certainly not 
have been held in vain. "Except the Lord build the house they 
labour in vain that build it." We cannot but cry, "Who is 
sufficient for these things ? " — for this national crisis ? for this 
local need ? Our only sufficiency is of God. We look to Him, 
and we trust that the needs and opportunity of which we have 
spoken may lay hold so deeply upon the hearts and consciences 
of our friends and supporters at home that they dare not cease 
to pray for this people. May the fellowship of prayer bind us 
together more and more, and find a fulfilment during the coming 
decade which shall far surpass all that has hitherto been accom- 
rilished. 

On behalf of the West China Missionary Conference, 
(Signed), 

W. W. Cassels (Bp.), 
Joseph Taylor, 
Chairmen. 
Greetings, etc. 

1. Resolved — That the Secretary be instructed to record 
the following telegram, received from the Shanghai Mis- 
sionary Association, and send a reply thereto : — 

"Shanghai Missionary Association sends hearty greetings to West 
China Conference, and prayer that richest blessing may rest on all its 
labours. — Bondfield, Chairman." 

2. Resolved— ■T\\.zX Mr. Vale be asked to translate the 
address of the Viceroy's representative, and that it be 
incorporated in the proceedings of the Conference 
( See page ji ). 

3. Resolved — That the following gentlemen be ap- 
pointed as a deputation to wait upon the Viceroy, to 
present to him the greetings of this Conference, to give 
him any information that may seem desirable as to the 
progress of Protestant missionary work in this province, 
and to assure him that the missionaries of Szechwan 
here assembled desire that their converts shall be subject 
to the, laws of the land, and have no wish to use their 
position and privileges in this country for any other 
purpose than for the assistance and betterment of the 
people, and the extension of the Kingdom of Heaven. 

Bishop Bashford, 
Bishop Cassels, 
Mr. R. J. Davidson, 
Mr. D. E. Hoste, 
Dr. O. L. Kilborn, 
Dr. A. H. Smith, 
Rev. J. Taylor. 
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4. Rewlved — That the secretary incorporate the letter 
received from Mr. Lewis in the proceedings of the Con- 
ference, and that he, or such -other person as the Chair 
may appoint, be instiaicted to send a reply thereto on be- 
half of the Conference (Seepage p/ ). 

5. Resolved — That the Secretary send a sympathetic 
answer to Mr. Hope Gill's letter. 

Resolution of Thanks. 

Resolved — That a hearty vote of thanks be given, 

(a) To the Conference secretaries, especially to Dr. H. T. 
Hodgkin, for his unremitting labours in making this Conference 
successful ; 

(b) To the reporters, Mr. Neave, Miss Bassett, Mrs. Service, 
and Mr. Muir, for their kindly services ; 

(c) To the Executive and all the Committees resident in 
Chentu, who have .spent much time and effort planning for the 
Conference ; 

(d) To the ladies ot the Canadian Methodist Mission, for 
kindly granting the use of their school-room for evening gatherings 
during the Conference ; 

(e) To Dr. Canright, for his magnanimous spirit in putting 
this splendid hospital building at the disposal of the Conference ; 

(f) To all the Chentu households, including the Chinese 
servants, who have so kindly ministered to our daily needs ; 

(g) To Dr. Arthur H. Smith, for his presence among.st us, 
and for his inspiring, statesmanlike addresses ; 

(h) To Bishop Bashford, Mr. Hoste, and Mr. Bond, for their 
words of wisdom and counsel ; 

(i) To the Keswick Convention, for sending Mr. Sloan to 
West China ; and to him, for his inspiring morning addresses on 
"Discipleship " ; 

(j ) To the Postmaster, Mr. Mellows, for arranging for the 
reception and delivery of mail in the Conference hall. 



PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS. 



CONFERENCE SESSION. 

Monday, 27th January. 

The Chair was taken at 10.15 a.m. by Bishop CasselS. 
The following address was given by Dr. SMITH, 
on : — 

THE CHANGING CONDITIONS IN CHINA. 

Their Nature Obscure— Their Origin— What are They ?— How shall We 
Face Them .'—Chinese Officials and Christianity —The Scholars and 
Christianity— The Problem before the Church— Closing Remarks. 

Without wasting time in preliminaries on the desirability 
of having a large missionary convention and upon the great 
importance of this one, I will plunge into the subject by saying 
that according to the programme there is a little overlapping. I 
was asked to introduce this subject on Monday morning. 
Another subject which comes up is that of education. As 
Brother Richard is not able to be here, I have been asked to take 
that subject. This morning, therefore, we will make, if you 
please, no reference to education so far as I am concerned, 
because that will come up on Wednesday. 

I will say also that on Friday evening I have been asked 
to give a lecture. I wish to speak on the "Problem of China" in 
general, and that would naturally lead to many considerations 
which properly come up here. Our time here is limited. We 
are here for business, and I do not wish to di.scuss anything 
which does not refer to some definite action at this time. 

It has been said that any most complicated problem can be 
settled if we can answer three questions : What is it? Why is 
it ? and, What then ? The changes in China, What are they ? 
The changes in China, Why are they? Arid, What then? 
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Their Nature Obscure — 

In the first place, in regard to the nature of the changes in 
China, I may say that the phenomena in regard to them are 
beyond us. Nobody knows what they are. There is no man 
living who knows the whole subject. There is no Chinese who 
knows the whole subject. He only knows a small segment. 
There are very few Chinese who care for the whole thing. They 
are interested in a very small part of an immense circumference. 
A foreigner wants to know the whole thing. He can't. It be- 
longs to the unknowable; if it were knowable, there is no 
foreigner in a position to see any more than what can be seen 
from a small mouse hole. In the third place, the phenomena 
are contradictory. Those in Szechuen are quite different from 
those on the sea coast. China is a great country, a vast 
congeries of empires, not an empire in itself, which are mutually 
related, inter-related, and unrelated, so that nobody can tell 
what is going on anywhere, or what relation it has to anybody else. 
The only way you can tell what is going on is to wait for the 
history of the next dynasty, and that a missionary conference is 
uneasy in doing. 

The phenomena are not only obscure and contradictory, 
but they are ephemeral. The changes to-day are quite different 
from those a little while ago. I saw the day before yesterday a 
volume of the eleventh edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
and turned to the appendix for the account in regard to China. 
This was published sometime after 1900 — 1902 I think. It 
reads now like ancient history. You have to make marks in 
the margin : this is not so, and that is wrong, and the other — 
we don't know whether it is wrong or right, but it probably is 
wrong, and the whole thing is in a fluid condition, and nobody 
knows. 

Tbeir Origin- 
Let us call attention to the fact that the.se apparent changes 
in China have a cause. Everything in the world is the develop- 
ment from something else. Where the whole thing came from 
it is very difficult to say. But we do know that there was an old 
man in Shanghai, who intended to come to the Sharlghai 
Conference, but he was not able to do so. He was one hundred 
years old, was a Chinese student, and a great helper to Doctor 
Young J. Allen. He had some sort of a decoration from the 
Emperor. The Conference appointed a Committee consisting of 
the senior missionary. Doctor Martin, and Doctor Allen, to wait 
upon this old gentleman, and give him the greetings of the Con- 
ference. I mention this because that man was born in 1807, the 
year in which missionary work began. He died in 1907. His 
life spanned a tremendous reach. If we could go back to the birth 
of that man and find the condition of China, if we could trace 
these untracjable processes, if we could see these effects, we 
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would be able to form some idea of where the changes came from. 
I suppose there is no one now living who actually saw the condi- 
tion of China at the conclusion of the first war with Great Britain 
in 184-2. That is one of the epochal wars of the human race. 
There were no great battles, but the results were immense, indeed 
far greater than many of those fifteen battles recorded by Creasy, 
because it revolutionized the whole history of the world. In 1842 
there were no changes in operation ; undoubtedly there were latent 
causes. I suppose these grew directly out of the proved imbe- 
cility of the Manchu government to repress foreign aggression. 
Here was a great government, for almost two hundred years 
under the Manchu power (lacking two years of two hundred 
years), proved to be incompetent. The war of 1842 was 
followed by the war of 1850-7, and we might as well call it 
ten years of war up to i860, when the British and French 
troops occupied Peking. There began to be some manifestations 
of change, though very slight. It has not been a sudden thing, 
however, but a gradual development. 1844 is one of the points ; 
1884 was the war with France; 1894, the war with Japan; 1904, 
the war between Japan and Russia; and in between, the greatest 
of all of them, the great Boxer uprising, which has swept through 
this empire as nothing else ever did. 

What are Tbey ? 

What are these changes ? There are great administrative 
changes; there are great educational changes; and in the third 
place, there are great changes in the temper of the people, the 
most remarkable of all. The inherent democracy of the Chinese 
people is now working itself out. There are changes in the views 
of their own relation to their government. 'Never before have 
the Chinese people supposed that they had anything to say 
about national affairs ; now everybody thinks that he knows 
everything, and he intends to tell it. The telegraphic wires are 
kept hot with messages, and nobody has time to read them, and 
nobody knows what they mean. There has come out recently 
an imperial decree, simply practically saying, "Shut your mouth; 
keep still." We never had such things before, and we don't know 
what has happened. 

There are great changes in regard to the position of women. 
These are greater than all others put together. The most striking 
fact in the history of modern China is the awakening of the 
Chinese woman. 

Without dwelling upon these changes, let me call attention 
to the fact that in the providence of God the missionary body 
was in China potentially and practically before these changes 
began. It was an old established cult before the great changes 
of 1842 came on. There were many more hundreds of mission- 
aries before the great change at the time of the capture of Peking ; 
and before these later changes came on there were thousands of 
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of missionaries. Here is something to which the Chinese have, 
httle by little, become accustomed. Here is the greatest dynamic 
force which the Chinese have ever had to deal with. 

How Shall We Face Tbem ? 

I will not take up your time longer along this line, but I 
want to say something on a cognate subject : In view of these 
phenomena, what are we to do ? One topic I see put down in 
the paper is the relation of the Japanese to the Chinese. I think 
that one of the great questions, one of the serious problems that 
the Chinese are facing now, as we are facing it in the countries 
from which we come, is the race problem. The relation between 
the Chinese and the Japanese is almost incomprehensible to an 
Occidental; we ourselves have nothing analagous to it. The 
Chinese are not Japanese; the Japanese are not Chinese. Here 
is a case of two peoples who are opposed to each other as 
Franks and English were opposed, and I think if we knew the 
whole fact, w^ should find that each one of them thoroughly 
despises the other. The Chinese look down on the Japanese. 
They call them dwarfs ; dwarfs they are. The Japanese got 
their laws and their civilization and their literature in bulk from 
China. They don't have anything of their own. There isn't 
anything they didn't get from China until they commenced to 
adopt things from western countries. The Chinese naturally 
look on this adoption of Western life as a distinct departure from 
the Oriental method. The Oriental habit is to get yourself born 
as long ago as possible, and then to keep right on ; the Western 
habit is to find out where you are and to put yourself somewhere 
else, if you can. That is the reason the Japanese are despised 
by the Chinese, because the Chinese cannot see the reasons for 
these changes. The Japanese are practically Occidentals. The 
Japanese despise the Chinese, and there is a very good reason, 
because the Japanese are themselves related to their environment, 
and that, in modern scientific slang, is necessary; if you don't 
do it you die. The Chinese are beginning to exist; but the 
Japanese have begun to live. The Japanese have gone astray 
so that they have not sense enough to see what their conditions 
are. Within the next fifty years there will be dramatic times. 
China is ready to be set on horseback. Japan is willing that she 
shall be set on her feet ; but the Chinese don't want to be set on 
their feet ; they want to mount the horse. 

What are we to do ? What is the relation of Christianity 
to these different classes ; to the official class ? to the scholar 
class ? Here again the phenomena are very obscure. What 
effect has Christianity had upon the officials of China? From 
one point of view, we can say that it has had absolutely no 
effect at all. A good many of them know something about it; 
but they care nothing about it. A good many of them have 
their Bibles and have read them, perhaps, like Li Hung Chang, 
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who had read the New Testament and claimed he was as familiar 
with it as the Classics; he said there was not much difference. 
The last time he made that statement was in New York at a 
very important State dinner. 

Chinese Officials and Cltristianity — 

What do the Chnese officials think of Christianity? It is 
difficult for us to say. We can say this, that the practical relation 
of the Chinese official to Christianity is very different from the 
theoretical. An hour and a quarter from this time we shall 
have a representative from the Viceroy speak to this Conference. 
What does he think about this body of missionaries? The 
Governor-General of this great province immediately considers 
the question of an enormous band of men like this as a political 
problem. Suppose anything happens, what can I do with them. 
His idea is the same as if he had a lot of stray dogs in the 
yamen. He says, "Sik, sik, sik," to get them out as soon as 
possible. Every Chinese official wants them to go somewhere else. 
If they are here, he don't know what may happen; if they are 
somewhere else, that doesn't concern him. It is only in the case 
of a very few officials that thsy are open to a theoretical convic- 
tion. 

TAe Scliolars and Cltristianity — 

In the second place, the scholars. Chinese scholarship is 
a very peculiar thing. One of the most extraordinary men who 
ever lived was Chu Hsi, in the Sung Dynasty. He had a great 
brain and a large knowledge. He almost alone of the human 
race has contrived to get a whole race under his stamp, and to 
stamp on that whole race of people his mode of interpretation of 
the Classics. What Chu Hsi says goes, and what Chu Hsi does 
not say does not go, and it has always been so for these last 
seven hundred years. Do you know of any other such case of 
intellectual and moral tyranny in the history of mankind ? The 
scholars are not disciples of Confucius only, but of Chu Hsi also. 
What Chu Hsi said is what Confucius said, and if Confucius did 
not say it he should have said it. How are you going to get at 
this scholar class ? Here is something like a doctrine of the four 
books, only different. What effect can you make on the scholars 
in China? I am not going to answer this question; I am not 
able to answer this question. The practical question is: What 
are we going to do ? 

Tlie Problem before the Church— 

Before Christianity can get a footing in China, it must do 
four things : — 

In the first place, it must get itself recognized. 
In the second place, it must get itself respected. 
In the third place, it must get itself approved. 
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In the fourth place, it must get itself accepted. 
This means the Christianization of the people. 

We have only accomplished the first of these four. In the 
imperial palace in Peking, in every yamen in the empire, it is 
known that there are foreigners here preaching the doctrine. 
We are looked upon simply as specimens of a class, who are 
here, nobody knows why, but they are simply here. 

Before we are going to Christianize China, here is another 
thing which I think we have accomplished in a very small degree. 
We muse get the intellectual and moral respect of the Chinese 
people. They must look up to us as having something to give 
which is at least equal to anything they have. If our doctrine is 
distinctly inferior to that which they have we can never gain 
their respect. The Chinese officials say that the Chinese church 
is simply a band of people who have gone in for interested 
motives. They must know that we know what they know, and 
that we know a great deal more than they know. The people 
must be respected; they are coming to that; but, as a whole, 
China does not respect the Christian Church. 

In the third place, there is the wide gap between respect 
and approbation. Approbation means that this is the kind of 
thing which China ought to have. That is very different from 
saying it is respectable. Mohammedanism has been in China 
for over a thousand years. In a way it is respected, but it is 
not approved. The Chinese does not approve a Mohammedan, 
and a Mohammedan does not approve a Chinese, and he never 
will. If we are going to have our doctrine accepted it must 
gain the approval of every man's conscience. 

The fourth is the most difficult of all. It does not follow, 
because we are recognized, because we are respected, because 
we are approved, that we are accepted. Is the teaching in 
regard to a Saviour going to be accepted ? Will I be accused of 
the rhetoric of under^statement if I say that, in m}' opinion, toward 
the Christianization of China we have not yet accmplished one 
thousandth part of one per cent. If you travel in the empire you 
meet these various classes; you see the officials, the scholars, 
the enormous crowds of common people; the Mohammedans, 
twenty million of them ; these tribes of Miaos in western China, 
the Thibetans, the Mongols. How many have we won among 
the Mohammedans ? Thank God there has been some impres- 
sion made upon these native tribes. But we have scarcely 
touched the task of having Christianity accepted in this great 
empire. 

Closing Remarks. 

One word more. Christian brethren. It is borne in on me 
that this is a very important Conference. It is not because 
there are a great many people here. There have been provincial 
conferences before and there will be others afterwards. More 
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important tHan all is the fact that Szechuen is to be a plowshare 
to open the way. This is to be done. We have already a be- 
ginning which has not been made anywhere else. In the 
providence of God He has moved your hearts to bring you to- 
gether as nowhere else in the empire. On what depends the 
success of this meeting? An able chairman? You have that. 
Harmony ? I know there will not be a word spoken which any 
one will regret, here in the sessions, and very likely very little 
outside. The point is whether you representing different nation- 
alities, whether you representing different churches of the same 
Lord, whether you are going to give up. It isn't a question of 
trade : if you give up this, I'll give up that. It is, that we are 
to be ready to give up anything. What do we care for our 
individual churches ? What do we care for this or that or the 
other; our church, our society, or our denomination? What 
you do here will have a profound influence upon Great Britain, 
upon the United States, throughout the world. Let us ask for the 
Holy Spirit's grace to restrain, to develop, to enable us to do the 
right thing, and surely the kingdom of God will come as we 
ave not seen it come in Szechuen, in Yunnan, and in Kweichou. 



The following paper was read by Mr. R. J. DAVIDSON, 
on : — 

HOW TO MEET THE PRESENT CONDITIONS. 

The Subject of the paper allotted to me is: — 
How Do the Changing Conditions of China Affect Missionary Work ?— 
How Are We to Meet Thess Conditions ? — The Emphasis to be 
Laid on Different Methods of Work — In Different Fields of Work — 
How is China to be Reached as She is Passing through this Stage ? — 
Need for a Common Line of Advance. 

What are the Changing Conditions ? 

These to some extent have already been dealt with by the 
previous speaker, but I must briefly refer to them as I see them, 
and as they affect our work, in the West. 

I can readily imagine someone saying, "There has \>t&n far 
too much made of the changes that are said to be occurring at 
the present time. For my part I think there is little in them. 
China does not alter. In our town and country side things are 
as dead as ever they were. The character of the people is the 
same as it was centuries ago; there may be a few ripples on the 
surface of the stream, but its course has in no way changed." 

I can quite believe that in many districts of the province. 
Missionaries may find that conditions remain much as they were 
when first they entered the field. The country shop-keeper, 
the farmer, the labourer, pursue the even tenor of their way as of 
yore ; the village market, the temple festival, a birth, a marriage, 
or a death, are the only break in the monotony of their lives. 
They may have heard of changes elsewhere, and possibly have 
seen the new schools in the district city ; rumours may have 
reached them of a new constitution for the Empire ; but no new 
spirit has yet begun to move in them ; they are satisfied with 
their present conditions, and know of nothing better that they can 
desire. 
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On the other hand, there are those who see great and unex- 
pected changes taking place around them, particularly those who 
have anything to do with Educational work. True, in many it is 
evidenced by a desire for a different kind of clothing, a new uniform 
is the be all and the end all of the change. But to the more thought- 
ful class, the writings of the reformers, the newspapers, the new 
literature, both from Japanese and Western sources, and last but 
not least, though generally unacknowledged, the Christian mis- 
sionary propaganda, have opened a new world to many of them. 
A spirit of enquiry has been aroused, a respect for the learning 
of the West is beginning to show itself, and the young Chinaman 
is no longer satisfied with the knowledge of the ancients. He 
doubts, he questions, he is no longer to be controlled by tradition; 
his thought is freedom, too often little comprehending what is 
involved in true freedom. He has read of the French Revolution, 
of Napoleon, and desires a change in his own country in a similar 
direction. He has obtained some knowledge of Western science, 
he has heard of an antagonism between it and religion, whether 
his own or Christian, and he is often now more than ever disdainful 
towards the teachers of the Cross of Christ. He tears down 
his own idols, burns them, or .stores them away in the lumber 
room, lest he offend the superstitious fears of the common people 
by throwing them away. He has begun to look upon his country 
in a somewhat different light, he has a personal interest in it, the 
country is his, he is jealous of its honour, its prosperity; he has 
adopted a new phrase to express what was not always evident. 
"Love- of country," "Love of the brotherhood, "are the guiding 
principles of his action, at least so he says, and I have no doubt 
in many cases he is really sincere. The patriotic spirit means 
to him, too often, dislike of all who are not of his race, and the 
old exclusive spirit is only manifesting itself in a new form. 

The adoption in many places of institutions — benevolent, 
educational, and social — of Western civilization, by the Chinese, 
is another evidence of the change coming over the people (e.g., the 
treatment of beggars and poor children in this city). 

There is another class of changes taking place around us at 
the present moment, to which I would like to refer briefly. I 
mean the changed attitude of a certain portion of the population 
to the Church, manifested by their willingness to open preaching 
halls, and contribute funds, for the propagation of the Gospel. 
Such an appreciation of our cause has been welcomed by many 
of our brethren, and numbers of these people have been received 
into the Church. Most glowing reports of the apparent revival of 
interest in Christianity have been sent to the home lands, and 
unfortunately the pleasure of sending and receiving such reports 
has, in many in.stances, been turned into sorrow and disappoin't- 
ment, in that it has been discovered that the Church would have 
been better advised never to have handled the gifts of these 
professedly interested persons. 
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Our cause, both on the field and at home, has suffered, the 
good name of the Christian Church has been dragged in the 
mire, and at home our Boards have formed quite wrong con- 
clusions regarding self-support, which are extremely difficult to 
eradicate. 

How has this happened ? We were deceived, we wished to 
satisfy the desire of the home Churches for statistics ; our zeal 
ran away with our judgment ; and now we hesitate to tell our 
supporters the real facts of the case, lest we discourage them. 
But are we not making a serious mistake ? Let us tell the facts, 
as we see them, without the aid of coloured spectacles, and we 
need not fear for the consequences, as the more thoughtful and 
influential of the members of the home Churches will pray for us 
with a clearer understanding, and support our labours wifh deeper 
sympathy. This eagerness to associate with the Church is a 
changed condition of the past few years, the problem of how to 
deal with it is urgent, and I have been requested by some of our 
Christians to impress upon this Conference the necessity of deal- 
ing wisely with the question. 

I might mention evidences of a similar nature, but this will 
suffice to show that great changes along certain lines are taking 
place, and that these have a very decided bearing on our Christ- 
ian work. 

The Effect on Our Missionary Work. 

One effect of these changes is that our previous difficulties 
are accentuated. 

In the past the Chinaman was exclusive — the missionary 
barely obtained an entrance into his towns and cities. Nowthis new 
spirit of pa riotism, which is pervading the whole Empire, the 
dominant thought of which is, as of old, only invested with fresh 
vigour, "China for the Chinese," has no room for the foreigner or 
his religion. While New China recognizes that it must put up 
with the foreigner and his presence for a time, it will only do so 
under strong protest, and will, v/here possible, ignore or boycott 
him. 

We may have imagined that a glimpse of the vastness of 
the various branches of Western knowledge and civilisation, which 
men are now receiving, would have had an humbling effect, and 
have produced a more receptive spirit, but instead we frequently 
find quite the reverse. 

The remarkable attitude taken up by many of the educated 
and official classes towards idolatry (to which I have already 
referred), in that temples have been turned into educational 
centres, the idols thrown to the moles and to the bats, cruel and 
superstitious practices prohibited, has only had the effect of de- 
stroying faith in a spiritual world, and the Christian's God has been 
relegated to oblivion, with those of the Buddhist and the Taoist. 
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This is partly inevitable, for it to some extent follows on 
the preaching of the Christian missionary, who undermines the 
heathen's faith in his god, for, though he endeavours at the same 
time to establish truth in place of a shadow, he does not always 
succeed. The present regime throws over religion of all shades, 
and says China never had a religion and needs none. 

These changes, it will be seen, have increased rather than 
diminished the obstacles we have to surmount. The present 
time therefore calls for increased power and wisdom to deal with 
its conditions. 

But the picture is not all dark — there are brighter colours. 
A report was received a short time ago from our local Anti- 
Footbinding Committee, that they considered their work was 
done, in that the progress of the movement among the people 
was such that it required little stimulus from the missionary body, 
and that the missionary might now devote his energy in other 
and more pressing directions. Again, we may rest assured that 
ultimately a wider knowledge, and a desire for improvement in 
any- direction, is bound to make way for the reception of Christian 
Truth. 

How are We to Meet these Conditions. 

The question asked in the programme under the topic allotted 
to me, viz.. How are we to meet the changing conditions in 
China, and how is China be reached as she is passing through 
this .stage, seems to me to bring before us ^Ae great problem 
that this Conference should dicuss, and to which we should, 
under the guidance of the Divine Spirit, seek to obtain an answer 
that will make us feel our coming together at this time has been 
a real help and inspiration to us in the work in which we are 
engaged, and that through our coming here we are better able 
to deal with the task set before us. 

The conditions are, as I have said, changed perhaps more 
superficially than really so, but the work before us is much the 
same as of old. How can we then adapt ourselves and our 
methods that the people of China may be led to know and love 
our Lord and Master, and devote themselves to His service ? 

The Comparatively Few Influenced by the Missionary. 

If there is one thing more than another that impresses me, as, 
I go through Chinese cities and towns, it is the small proportion 
of their population that we influence. 

The merchant class, the ordinary good artisan, the leaders 
of the people, the literary and the official class, avoid us ; they 
will not, except very occasionally, enter our places of worship or 
preaching halls; if they do, they only remain a short time. They 
are ashamed to mix with us. They lose face and caste. The 
scholars do not care to attend the meetings in our Churches. 
The Church is ostracised. I was told only the other day, if you 
have lectures or meetings in another building, not connected 
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with the Church, they will come. One would imagine by the 
attitude of many to our school that they had seen Punch's 
cartoon, when the Education bill was before the British House 
of Commons, of Lord Hugh Cecil and his schoolhouse with its 
paths leading to the adjoining Church, and had taken fright and 
become Passive Resisters. 

The reputation of the Church does not commend itself to 
the more respectable class. It has become entangled in the 
meshes of treaty rights, lawsuits, and gunboats. 

Ignore it as we will, and take the view that we have come 
to seek sinners, the respectable Chinese will not associate with 
many of those who are in our Churches. We may say, there 
should be no class distinctions in the Church; true, but even in 
our home lands we are careful with whom we associate. With 
a nation which reverences the mother of Mencius for her care 
for the .surroundings of her son, we must bear these points in 
mind, in our attempt to reach the people, for the respectable 
middle class require the Gospel, as much as the coolie, the 
barber, and the Yamen runner. 

Have we ever really fairly faced this problem of how to 
reach the bulk of the population, the middle and upper classes ? 

If this Conference can teach us how to get into closer contact 
with this great multitude, so that we can bring them under the 
influence of our Lord and Master, our coming together will not 
have been in vain. 

I do not for one moment minimize the good and grand work 
that has been and is being accomplished, for which we are 
devoutly thankful, butthere are greater things yet to be attempted. 
Nor do I forget that it is to the poor the Gospel is preached, and 
they hear it gladly; but I also remember the work and influence 
of the learned pupil of Gamaliel, and the force that is being 
exerted by the Christian educated classes in our own country, 
and may be by those of this Empire, for the uplifting of the 
natives. 

If we are honest with ourselves, I think we must grant that 
we are not in touch with the people as we should be, there is 
often a great gulf fixed between us. The message of H. E. Tuan 
Fang's representative to the Centenary Conference was most 
timely. I am not pessimistic, quite the reverse, for I believe in 
Jesus Christ and His message with all my heart, and that it is 
the message and hope for this people, yet I ffeel there is much 
for us to accomplish if the various classes of this nation are to 
know this message in its fulness, if they are to know Jesus Christ 
as we know Him. 

The Progress of Science Contrasted with Christian Truth. 

At the present juncture one can hardly help contrasting the 
progress of the desire for a knowledge of Science with that for a 
knowledge of God. What do we see under the new regime in 
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e\'ery school throughout the country, from the village Primary to 
the Provincial University, men and children seeking to know 
something of the laws of Nature with God Himself left out. A 
few years ago Science was as much at a discount in China as the 
Religion of Christ; both were from the West, part of the accom- 
paniment of the foreigner, something for which the Chinaman 
had no need. His forefathers had done well without either for 
centuries, and why should he now take up a different attitude 
towards them ? But a change has taken place, a real desire 
for Western Learning of certain kinds has been created, not 
necessarily owing to a love of knowledge ; nevertheless a remark- 
able movement is at the present time in progress. 

Books by the myriad teaching Western science are being 
issued from the printing presses, and teachers are in demand 
everywhere. At last the Chinaman has been led to believe in 
the value of a knowledge of the sciences, and he is willing to 
pay to obtain it; indeed we find difficulty in undertanding his 
eagerness for it. Would that we could convince him of the 
value of that higher science — the Knowledge of God. What is 
the cause of the difference of desire ? Is it that science is so 
taught by precept and example that its inherent truth at once 
commends it to the reason of those who hear, and is it possible 
that spiritual Truth, the test of which Christ gave as doing the 
will of God, is not so evident in life and deed ? Is the truth we 
teach lived up to } We teach the laws of hygiene and general- 
ly obey them; has our obedience to the laws of purity of spirit 
and life been as complete? Do we act as if goodness, patience, 
self-sacrifice were the laws of the Kingdom of Heaven, and 
without them it is impossible to be right with our higher selves, 
and at one with our Master ? 

We may be ready to reply that Science does not make 
such exacting claims upon man for change of character and life 
as the Gospel of Christ, but we must acknowledge that the de- 
mands of the law of God, whether in the region of the physical or 
chemical phenomena, or psvchical and spiritual experience, are 
equally inexorable. While recognizing the greater difficulty in 
obeying a spiritual law than a physical one, and that moral 
habits cannot be assimilated so speedily as facts and theories can 
be learned, yet does not the cause of Christ suffer through our 
failure, and that of our nation, to obey the laws ot the Kingdom 
which we preach. Could not we trace, to-day, much of the 
antagonism to Christianity to the inconsistency between our 
teaching and practice ? If men had taught the laws of gravita- 
tion and chemical affinity as the nations teach the primary laws 
of the Kingdom — ^Love to God and one's neighbour — what 
progress would Science have made ? 
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Different Methods. 

Ill endeavouring to consider the question — How to deal with 
the changing conditions — I can only make one or two suggestions 
which may lead to a helpful answer to the query. 

The wish of the Committee who prepared this subject was 
that emphasis should be laid upon different methods and different 
fields of work, but in the limited time at my disposal it would be 
impossible to discuss each department of missionary eff^jrt and 
suggest improvements. Yet, if we are to deal with the subject 
worthily, it is necessary that there be a thorough review of our 
methods in the light of the present, and I hope this will be done 
as we proceed with the Conference. 

The Main Branches of the Work. 

Our work of evangelizing this people may be diyided into 
two main branches — first, the preaching of the Gospel of Christ 
by voice and book; second, the making known of the Spirit of 
Christ by example and influence. 

For' the accomplishment of the former, we have our Churches 
with their usual routine of weekly services and classes, the street 
chapel, the guest room, house to huuse visitation, itineration, the 
Scriptures, and the publications of the various tract societies. 
All useful methods for making known the Gospel of Christ. 
But are we satisfied with them as at present conducted ? Do 
they accomplish all they might ? The vast majority of the people 
-are not reached, as I have said, and yet we speak ot evangelizing 
this generation. 

There is a general acknowledgment from those who have 
heard even a little of the Truth, that it is right and good, but the 
people are not attracted to Christ as we desire. We must grant 
the slowness of the growth of valuable plants, and the attractive 
nature of things seen for the ordinary man, and his inabiUt)' 
to pe ceive the reality of the unseen, and make allowance for 
these things in the estimate of the success or non-success of 
our work; but having done all this, is there not a lack somewhere? 

The missionary, like the people, is liable to get into ruts, 
and rest satisfied with the methods of his predecessors. Indeed 
he received so much excellent exhortation in this direction from his 
Uncle, the old missionary, it would be the height of presumption 
on his part to think of anything new. Any ideas he might have 
had of starting upon different lines when he came to China have 
been carefully kept in the background, until they have vanished, 
and he has followed on the lines of the -fathers. 

But men in the home lands are finding that the Church i.s 
failing to influence the people, and church membership i.s 
decreasing instead of growing, and those who bear the burden 
of men's souls upon their hearts are asking why, and endeavouring 
to find new methods for new times, in order by all means to save 
some. It may be we want new men for the New China that is 
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coming. Anyhow, we will look forward hopefully that the men for 
the occasion may be forthcoming. Men not atraid to break up 
fresh ground, able to devise new and more effective methods, as 
well as adopt the well tried older ones. 

The missionary body has asked for the Educationalist and 
the Medical Practitioner to help in the great work of bringing 
men to Christ, and the Church has sent good men to the field 
for this purpose, but do we not still need a greater number of able 
men who will give themselves altogether to the work of the Evan- 
gelist? We too often think that anyone who can simply tell the story 
of the Cross is all that is needed, but are there not difficulties and 
problems connected with the preaching of the Gospel for which 
the ablest and wisest men are required. We hear of Educational 
Associations, Medical Conferences, for the discussion of how 
these departments of work can be made more efficient. What 
about an Evangelistic Conference ? Is it that we are all so 
thoroughly equipped along this line that there is little left to 
learn, beyond the customary routine of missionary life ? I feel 
.sure the times demand more. 

I have often wondered if one of the causes of failure was not 
that we are too anxious to form Churches and count heads, more 
desirous of seeing the growth of the visible Church than to hasten 
the coming approach of the Kingdom of Heaven, which often 
comes without observation. Have we been lacking in faith in 
the message we deliver, that Cod would in His own time and 
way bring the seed to fruition ? Have we not hastened the gathering 
together of men and women who are only nominal converts, 
rather than waited until God's Truth had done its work, and 
those who tasted that the Lord is good came spontaneously to 
speak forth His praises ? Has it not happened that the old proverb 
has proved true, more haste less speed,? 

The Church has been stamped with a certain character, 
and it is not always symbolic of the Kingdom of Heaven. 

I think we need to have more faith in our message. Let us 
not be anxious about its success. Our duty is to see that we 
deliver it in the very best way, and to as many as possible. In 
our own anxiety to show our success and convince ourselves 
of the progress of the work, we have mistaken tares for wheat, 
and the result has been that the wheat has been hindered in its 
growth. God has committed to us a glorious message, the 
message of love and reconciliation and the knowledge of God 
through Jesus Christ, and if whole-heartedly proclaimed, with faith 
and prayer, it is bound to bring forth fruit. 

The Work ot Literature. 

Have our tracts and publications been all they should have 
been ? Are they worthy of the Church, and representative of the 
best thought and experience of our Western Christianity ? No 
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doubt we will hear more on this point from the Tract Society. 
But just here I feel I must call attention to the importance of 
making all the use possible of the Press for the advancement of 
Christ's Kingdom. I fear from what I hear that this department 
of our work did not, at the Centenary Conference, receive all the 
attention and consideration that the subject demands at the 
present time. I doubt if we have any more useful instrument 
at our hands for the accomplishment of our work. We have 
only to notice the use that is being made of the Press, by those 
interested in the educational, social, and political progress of 
China, to learn the value of a wise and able production of litera- 
ture, bearing on living topics of the day, from the Christian 
standpoint. I do not minimize the usefulness of the preached 
Word, but I do believe that the Missionary Societies could not 
do better than set apart men for this particular work. We 
need men in touch with Chinese thought, and with a knowledge 
of the best literature of our Western lands, who will feel it a 
burden laid upon their souls to make known to this people the 
blessings conferred upon us, through a wider knowledge of God's 
working in history, science, and the religious experience of men. 
I was speaking on this subject to a gentleman the other day, a 
Christian teacher engaged in one of the local schools. I asked. 
Did the non-Christian teachers discuss Christianity ? And he 
replied that they did, but the majority of them had come to the 
conclusion thst Buddhism presented a higher moral standard than 
Christianity; but, he added, the cause lies largely in the method 
of presentation. Buddhism has found an excellent exponent in 
Liang Chi Chao, whose writings are under an official bann at the 
present time, though read everywhere. 

If the Church does not present Christianity in its most at- 
tractive garb, who will ? None of us surely can be content with 
things as they are. I am met by the statement that it is one 
thing to write books, and another to get them read. Thousands 
of them lie on the shelves of the Tract Societies, and no demand 
for them. Our knowledge of the experience of Carlyle and others 
like him, of long years of patient lalaour before an audience could 
be obtained, should give us hope that that which is worthy will 
surely gain a hearing. I fear that the spasmodic tract-writing of 
busy missionaries is not the kind of literature which is going to 
influence China. We must tackle the matter in a much more 
business-like way, along similar lines to those adopted for 
Educational and Medical work. I have devoted so much space 
to this branch of our work, as I believe along this line, if thoroughly 
worked, we will find one of the best means of meeting the changing 
conditions of China. I would call attention to the paper written 
for the Centenary Conference by the Committee on Literature. 

The Power of Example and Personality. 

I come now to -the second branch of our evangelistic work, 
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viz., The making known of the Spirit of Christ by Example And 
Personality. 

This aspect of our life in this land affects every department 
and method of work, and to a large extent the whole cause. We 
can hardly emphasize too strongly the importance of the element 
of personality, in the bringing of this people under the dominion 
of Christ. Here our brethren, the physicians, with their patient 
kindly spirit and devoted attention to the sick and suffering, are 
among the privileged ones, in manifesting the Spirit of Him who 
bore our griefs and carried our sorrows, and went about doing 
good, relieving pain and distress. This practical example of the 
Christ spirit has opened many a closed door, and I believe that 
this work has yet a greater future before it. 

But I want, under this topic, to draw your attention to what I 
consider one or two necessary qualifications of all missionaries, 
in order to reach the Chinese at the present time. I refer first, 
to the manner and spirit in which we approach the people. For 
I believe that a correct attitude of mind and spirit in prosecuting 
this work is of supreme importance just now. 

We come to this peeple with our preconceived ideas about 
them and their condition, as well as of ourselves, and these 
influence our actions. There is in the best of us a certain feeling 
of superiority, of pride, pride of our religion, or civilization, our 
knowledge, of our very virtues, whichleads us to insensibly despise 
the nation. We ask ourselves what good can come out of Heathen- 
dom. I need not stay to illustrate this point in our treatment of all 
classes, from coolie to Viceroy. Our nature, as white men, inclines 
us to this feeling of superiority, and there is nothing that the 
Chinaman, so far as I have been able to learn from him, resents 
more, or is a greater hindrance to our influence with him. This 
spirit is at the root of the greater part of the present unrest in 
India. As in India, so here, it makes a great gulf between us 
which may become impassable. I know it may be said we are 
superior to the Chinaman in a hundred ways, and it would be 
dishonest not to show him how much brighter our incandescent 
light is than his tallow dip. And yet I am reminded of Him, 
who was the brightness of. God's image, who veiled His glory, 
and became like unto us men. We love Him because He was 
suc/i a man. He has won us, for we feel that though He was a 
Jew, He felt as we do, and He has made us realize that He is 
one with us. 

The practical application of this one thought to all our 
methods of work will help us greatly to a solution of our problem. 
The other day, talking of the missionary's relation to the Chinese, 
an educated Christian Chinaman said to me, "Treat us as if we 
were men as well as you ; let us realize that a fellow feeling exists 
between us." 

Yes, let us as far as possible put ourselves in I he place of 
those to whom we wish to give the message, endeavour to see 
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with their eyes, feel with them in the conditions of life and 
training to which they have been accustomed. Be interested in 
those things which engross their attention. Let us, as the Master, 
be willing to make ourselves of no reputation, ready always to be 
their servant, realizing that they are our brothers. We must, 
more than ever, make those we come in contact with feel that 
Christ has come to establish a real brotherhood, a Kingdom, in 
which there is neither Jew nor Greek, bond nor free. We must 
learn to set a higher value upon the Chinaman, make him feel 
we have a real regard for him, and that the scholar, as well as 
the day labourer, is a man capable of knowing God, and being 
used by Him in the service of men. As we are more actuated by 
this spirit, the more fitted shall we be to deal with the changing con- 
ditions as they arise. I am convinced that this is fundamental to 
our success as Christian missionaries, and never more so than now. 

Intimate Knowledge of the Conditions of Life Essential. 

Again, intimate knowledge of the life surrounding us is 
requisi e for a satisfactory accomplishment of our task. 

After all, how much do we really know of the inner life of 
this people ? How seldom do they trust us with their confidences ? 
There are exceptions, but as a general rule our knowledge of the 
real life of the people is comparatively limited. How many of 
the people do we know intimately outside our Church circle ? We 
pass the time of day, and do business with a considerable 
number, but somehow they, the Chinese, tell us, "The missionary 
is too busy to have time to talk with us." 

Certain spheres of Chinese life we may never h^ve attempted 
to reach. We have been satisfied to go on, year after year, with 
our attendance at the street chapel, the institution, or the regular 
church service, or occasional visitor, but even this amount of 
contact is often very superficial. 

They do not know or care for the things we do, it is boredom 
to us to be interested in their affairs, or it may be we are not suf- 
ficiently acquainted with their history and custom's to make 
intercourse interesting or helpful either to them or ourselves. In 
view of this fact, one often thinks of the thirty quiet years spent 
in the home at Nazareth — ^that life amongst the people which, 
humanly speaking, fitted and prepared the great Master Worker 
for the three years of active service. We are so anxious to begin 
to preach the Gospel that we fail to prepare ourselves for the 
great task which lies before us. I would therefore impress 
upon those who may have just come to the field how important 
it is to have as intimate a knowledge as possible of the conditions 
of the life around us. Do not be so anxious to begin to preach, 
as to live amongst the people, in as close contact as possible. This 
life, if lived unto God, will ultimately bring forth much fruit. 

Another point, at the present juncture, demands our atten- 
tion. Many of the more thoughtful of the people and the students 
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in our schools are imbued with the idea that the religion of 
Christ and the teaching of Science are mutually antagonistic, 
and we need to impress upon them the great harmony there is 
between revealed religion and natural laws. 

There is no discord in the working of God's laws throughout 
the Universe. It is only our interpretation of both which creates 
a dissonance. There is but One Lord for the man of science as 
for the Christian teacher, each in his own way making known 
the infinite power and majesty of the Creator. We must insist 
upon the oneness of God's revelation of Himself, in Christ and 
in Nature. With an advancing knowledge of God's revelation 
in Nature, we must review our theological statements, lest in 
process of time tradition obscure the vital Truth. As the great 
Apostle of the Gentiles adapted his teaching to his circumstances, 
so we, in the twentieth century, must not rest content with the 
statements of the middle ages. We must be convinced that the 
presentation of our thoughts, regarding the character of God, and 
our Saviour Jesus Christ, is such as to commend itself to the 
consciences of men. 

Do our writings and our sermons glorify God ? Do they 
make Him the altogether Just and Righteous One, the Author 
of all Goodness and Mercy ? I think we need tOilook well to our 
message, and see that it is worthy of our God and Saviour. Are 
we assured in our inner consciousness of the truth of all we teach, 
or are we only passing on something we have heard by tradition 
of the fathers, never having asked ourselves whether these things 
are so ? 

It behoves us to examine carefully whether our "message is 
in accordance with the mind of Christ, and see that there be 
nothing lacking on our part in the presentation of the great mes 
sage of Love and Goodness, which shall hinder the coming of 
the Kingdom of Heaven upon earth. 

f^pt Methods but Men. 

In considering this subject, as to what methods, new or old, 
the missionary should adopt at the present crisis, I have come 
to the conclusion that the influencing of China is not so much a 
matter of method, as of men and character. I feel, therefore, 
we should lay the responsibility upon the Home Churches of 
sending out the choicest me nto the China field — men of culture, 
men of ability, men of sympathetic spirits, men of breadth of 
outlook, devoted to Christ, full of faith in the message of the 
Kingdom of Heaven as the sati.sfaction of the needs of all men 
everywhere, and who feel it worth while giving their all to the 
uplifting of this people. 

We rejoice in the work done by those in the field, but the 
Church has not always given of its best, given what has cost it 
something, and now a responsibility rests upon us to keep it 
informed of the needs of the field. 
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Some of US already here may feel that that does not largely 
affect our work, and though we may be but poor instruments 
yet here we are, and ready to do our share. Our duty seems to 
me perfectly clear. Study to shew thyself a workman that need- 
eth not to be ashamed. God is pleased to use the weak things 
of the world to confound the mighty, and if we are but thoroughly 
consecrated to Christ, ready always to do His will, seeking only 
to manifest the Master's spirit, we may accomplish great things. 

•That which is going to win China for Christ is the manifesta.* 
tion of His self-sacrificing spirit through every department of 
the work. Let us enter more fully into the meaning of the Cross 
of Christ, for only as we are partakers of His sufferings can we 
become saviours of men. That means for us, as for Him, bearing 
the burden of others, willing to suffer that we may bring them to 
a knowledge of God. 

Changes there are and will be in China.but the heart of man 
is much as it was when the Master Himself walked this earth ; 
and the life that is going to tell is the one lived after His pattern. 

I have been much impressed lately by the addres.ses of one 
of our young men who has just returned from Japan, in the way 
he has entered into sympathy with his audience, apparently deeply 
feeling their sorrows, their cares, their trials, and pointing them 
to a present Christ, who is nearer to them than their dearest 
friends, and who wails to succour and help. His reply to the 
question of this paper was— By love, by love like Christ's, love that 
will not be disappointed, that will patiently labour, and pray, and 
wait, is this people to be brought into the Kingdom. 

The spirit then that shall animate us in our forward movment, 
that shall permeate every branch of our service, stimulate us to 
advance with faith and courage to meet the new needs of each 
day, shall be one of self-sacrificing love, which shall produce in 
us intense sympathy with the people amongst whom we labour, 
and enable us to bear their burdens. Nothing shall discourage us ; 
the love that never fails, that will follow the lost sheep until 
it is found, shall strengthen. us with patience to continue with all 
devotedness in the work of bringing this people back to God. 



The following paper was read by Dr. O. L. KiLBORN, 
on : — 

SUGGESTIONS FROM 
THE SHANGHAI CONFERENCE. 

Proper Attitude towards the growing Chinese Church— Union— Educa- 
tion — Evangelistic Work— Christian Literature — Worship of An- 
cestors — Medical Work — The Holy Scriptures — The Missionary 
and Public Questions — Organization — Press Representatives — The 
Centenary a Great Conference. 

Introductory. 

The Centenary Conference met for organization on the 
afternoon of Thursday, April 25th, and was not finally adjourned 
till the forenoon of Wednesday, May 8th — almost two weeks. 
Of the 1 170 registered attendants at the Conference, approxi- 
mately 70 were representatives from the Home Boards, 100 
were visiting missionaries from Japan, Korea, Siam, and India, 
and 1000 were China missionaries. The 1000 missionaries 
were from a total of 3800 missionaries now in China, and represent- 
ing 178,000 Chinese communicants, besides many tens of thou- 
sands of Christian adherents. 

This large body of men and women held firmly to many 
varieties of Protestant Christian doctrine, and yet all discussions 
were carried on in a spirit of marked brotherliness and loving- 
kindness, which augurs well for the future of the Christian Church 
in China. It was a great privilege to be present at those meet- 
ings. We were made conscious, as never before, of the fact 
that we are parts of a great whole: we are bricks in one great 
building: we are units in a mighty army, the army of the Church 
of God, fighting the one common enemy throughout the length 
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and breadth of the Chinese Empire. We discovered that oiir 
difficulties and discouragements bring quick sympathy and prayer 
from our fellows elsewhere ; mir successes cheer and encourage 
them in all other parts of China. We in West China are far 
removed from some of the centres of organization, but we have 
compensations. We are able to bring to our newer part of the 
field all the experience gained from success and failure in the 
older parts. 

Once more it was brought home to us with great vividness 
that we fight a winning battle ; and that victory means triumph, 
not over one another, but over all the hosts of darkness ; and it 
means the setting up of the Kingdom of God. 

Oneofthemost glorious inspirations of the great Conference 
was in the emphasizing of this very thing, that the aims of the 
whole 3,800 of us are one in this — the setting up of the Kingdom ! 
No man could attend those meetings without realizing as never 
before the utter unworthiness of his own denominational ambi- 
tions, of his desires for the establishment of his own particular 
"ism" to the exclusion of others, as compared with the grandeur 
and the glory of the ambition forthe establishment of the Kingdom 
of God. 

Perhaps the entire absence of the Chinese from the floor 
of the Conference but helped to deepen the conviction that, 
notwith.standing our numbers and our present prosperity, foreign 
missionaries alone can never hope to overtake the task of the 
conversion of China; but that the Chinese Church, in the very 
nature of the case, must and will take the ultimate human re- 
sponsibility for the regeneration of their own land and people. 

Proper Attitude Towards the Growing Chinese Church, 

I'he supreme problem, therefore, before the foreign missionary 
body in China to-day, is the discovery of their proper attitude 
towards the growing Chinese Church, and the adoption, of such 
changes of policy as will conduce to the most speedy develop- 
ment of permanence in organization, of a desire for and facility 
in self-support, self-government, and self-propagation, and above 
all, of a high type of Christian character and experience through- 
out the membership of the Church. 

To take the last first. You will agree, I am sure, that there 
is no betterway forinfluencingour adherents towards the Christlike 
life than that of personal example — none easier, and none so 
sure. Ei'ery foreign missionary is a living example to all the 
Chinese Christians, whether ha wishes it or not. As is his type . 
of Christian character, so in all likelihood is that of his converts. 
May evary West China missionary be determined that for the 
future even more than in the past, he will, God helping him, be 
devout, diligent, patient, loving, ready always to forgive, even to 
seventy times seven ; ready to serve by giving of his own self 
to and for his fellow-man. 
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For the speedy development of the Chuiese Church along 
the lines indicated above, the overwhelming conviction forced 
itself upon the noo missionaries at the Shanghai Conference 
that the work of the foreign missionary body must tend more 
and more to the teaching and training of leaders among the 
Chinese — of preachers and pastors, of teachers, and of doctors. 

How often we pray that God may raise up leaders from 
among our Chinese converts ! But do we work as we pray ? Do 
we look for them, expecting to find them. ? Or do we pray as 
did the woman who asked the Lord to take the mountain which 
blocked the view from her cottage window and cast it into the 
sea. Next morning, on rising, she lifted the Wind, and exclaim- 
ed — "There, I knew that's just the way it would be ! " Let us 
rather take a spade and set confidendy to work on the mountain, 
asking in all confidence at the same time that the Lord will re- 
move it for us. 

We have hitherto been very dependent for our preachers 
upon a class of middle-aged men, merchants with more or less 
book-learning ; Chinese doctors who have, from ill-success at 
school-teaching, drifted into this method of making a living ; an 
occasional one of the student or teacher class pure and simple ; 
all good men and true, according to their light, yet necessarily 
forming an altogether inefficient and insufficient staff of preachers. 
This for several reasons. They have been converted to Christonly 
in adult or middle life. They are therefore still very subject to 
all the varied and strong influences of heathen worship and 
superstition in the midst of which they have grown up. These 
they find difficult to cast aside. Superstitious beliefs are not 
by any means absent from Chri.stian communities and indi- 
viduals in the home lands, after all these centuries of Christianity. 
How much less then can we expect to find them all 5et aside 
after a few years only of experience of Christian faith and prac- 
ice in this land ! 

They may have an altogether inadequate conception of what 
it means to be a Christian, of the abandonment of self and selfish 
interests required for the whole-hearted service of Jesus Christ. 

They are often men of poor education, even from the point 
of view of Old China; while of the New Learning of Modern 
China they are entirely ignorant ; or, if training along these lines 
is attempted, they are found so far advanced in years, and so set 
in the old ways, as make much progress exceedingly difficult. 

They, in common with younger Chiriese preachers with a 
different up-bringing, have no shining examples of preachers and 
pastors of their own race, to whom they may look, as patterns to 
be safely followed. Nor have they very many such shining 
examples among the missionaries themselves. 

I would not underrate the character and services of our 
present force of Chinese Christian workers. They have done, 
and are doing, excellent work for God and the Church, and we 
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thank God for them. Without them the Church of Christ in 
West China could not possibly have attained to its present develop- 
ment. And yet we cannot but acknowledge that they are not 
up to our ideal, and that the present class of Chinese preachers 
cannot efficiently meet the needs of the future. 

In this connection I would like to bring before you certain 
resolutions adopted by the Centenary Conference, as follows : — 

This Conference, while recognizing that the prime requisite for the 
ministry is the call of God, which comes to various types of men for the 
varied offices of our ministry, yet resolves : — 

I. — That the present status of the Chinese people emphasizes the need 
of producing a body of Christian men of such culture and character 
that they shall take rank among the leaders of the New China ; 
men who are fitted to cast the leaven of the Divine Life into the 
hearts of this people, that through individual renovation Govern- 
ment and Society may be permanently renovated. 

2. — That we iirge upon missionaries and native pastors the importance 
of bringing the subject of producing an efScient ministry prominently 
before the Churches under their care ; enlightening Christian parents 
as to their duty and privilege in giving their sons to the sacred 
ministry ; and urging upon teachers in Christian schools the need 
of producing such an atmosphere of thought and purpose that the 
hearts of the pupils will be open to the call of the Spirit for the 
office and work of the Christian ministry. 

3. — That we make an earnest appeal to Christian young men now in 
course of education, whose hearts are burning vyith a desire to 
make their lives count most for China, that they prayerfully 
consider the opportunities offered in the Christian ministry to 
realize these desires, remembering that the highest service to one's 
native land is best realized in the highest service to the Divine 
Master. 

4.— That, while we should make use of men in Christian work who have 
been brought into the Church in early maturity, and have had only 
irregular and imperfect training for their work, we should not 
trust to this source of supply to meet the needs of the ministry; but, 
to this end, should train Christian students through youth and early 
manhood in well-equipped preparatory schools and colleges, direct- 
ing their thoughts to the ministry as a life-work of the highest 
usefulness and honor. 

5. — That this Conference gives hearty thanks to God for the spiritual 
power and service rendered in past days and at the present time 
by our Chinese brethren who have not had the privilege of special 
college training for the ministry: but that we urge upon those who 
are in charge of our theological colleges the importance of arrang- 
ing for courses of study especially adapted to the needs of students 
who desire to fit themselves for Christian work, but who have failed 
to secure early preparatory training ; such men to be employed, 
according to their fitness, in association with more fully trained men 
in the ministry. 

In further resolutions, which I shall not quote at length, the 
Centenary Conference recommends the establishment of special 
schools and correspondence classes for Bible study; urges much 
prayer for all Chinese preachers and pastors ; strongly recommends 
that missionaries should "seek to develop the spirit of self-reliance 
and self-initiative" in their Chinese preachers, and "that they 
should strive to deepen in the hearts of such preachers the convic- 
tion that they are the servants of Christ and of the Church, and 
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that the missionaries are their associates, sent to bear the full 
weight of their responsibilities." And finally, where conditions 
admit, the Centenary Conference heartily recommends co-opera- 
lion in theological teaching. 

Union. 

No other topic awakened such animated debate at the 
Centenary Conference as did that of Union. Two separate com- 
mittees brought forward each a series of resolutions, which were, 
after amendment, adopted by the Conference, looking forward to 
union or federation along two distinct lines. In brief, one com- 
mittee advocated union among bodies of the same ecclesiastical 
order, resulting, it would be hpped, in the reduction oi the number 
of denominations at work in China to five or six large bodies. 
These five or six large bodies would then in turn take such steps 
as seem feasible for a further union or federation among them- 
selves. 

The other committee which dealt with union proposed to 
advance directly towards the union or federation of all Christian 
bodies now at work in China, by the early organization of Regional 
or Provincial Councils, and ultimately, by the formation of a large 
Representative Council for the whole Empire; these Councils to 
include foreign and Chinese representation. 

I may be allowed to quote resolutions brought in by the 
first of these two committee.s, as follows : — 

Whereas it is frequently assarted that Protestant Missions present a 
divided front to those outside, and create confusion by a large variety 
of inconsistent teaching : and whereas the minds of both Christian and 
non-Christian Chinese are in danger of being thus misled into an exag- 
gerated estimate of our differences; this Centenary Conference, represent- 
ing all Protestant Missions at pressnt working in China, unanimously 
and cordially declares that, in planting the Church of Christ on Chinese 
soil, we desire to plant one Church only, under the sole control of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, governed by the Word of the Living God, and led 
by His guiding Spirit. While freely communicating to this Church the 
knowledge of truth, and the rich historical experience, to which older 
Chiirches have attained, we fully recognize the liberty in Christ of the 
Churches in China, planted by means of the Missions and Churches 
which we represent, in so far as these Churches are by maturity of 
Christian character and experience fitted to exercise it ; and we desire 
to commit them in faith and hope to the continued safe keeping of their 
Lord, when the time shall arrive, which we eagerly anticipate, when 
they shall pass beyond our guidance and control. 

That in this vie w we cordially undertake to submit, very respectfully, 
to the Home Churches which have sent us to China, the folio iving 
recommendations : — 

(a) That they should sanction the recognition by their missionaries of the 
right of the Churches in China planted by them to organize themselves ia 
accordance with their own views of truth and duty, suitable arrangements 
being made for the due representation of the missionaries on their govern-' 
ing bodies, until these Churches shall be in a position to assume the full 
responsibilities of self-support and self-government. 

(b) That they should abstain from claiming any permine.it right of spiritual 
or administrative control over these Churches. 
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Again, — 
This Conference, having thankfully declared our essential unity as 
already existing, earnestly desires further that this unity should be fully 
manifested and made effective in the Chinese Church, and considers 
that the most urgent practical step for the present is to endeavor to 
unite the Churches planted in China by different Missions of the same 
ecclesiastical order, without regard to the nationality or other distinctive 
features of the several Missions under whose care they have been 
formed, recog.iizing the inherent liberties of these Chinese Churches as 
members of the body of Christ. 

In order to accomplish this end, the Conference arranged 
for the appointment of a joint committee of 24 missionaries, these 
to consist of eight sub-committees, each representing one or more 
of the existing forms of Church order. While the appointment of 
these committees contemplates the formation of six or more 
Church organizations for the Chinese Church in the first instance, 
it was the earnest hope of the Conference that these Chinese 
bodies, with the assistance and advice of the foreign missionaries, 
may from the first prepare to unite with each other in the closest 
practicable bonds of Christian fellowship, either in organic ec- 
clesiastical union, or in a free federation, as they may be led by 
their own interpretation of the mind of Christ, and by the guidance 
given them in the providence of God, and through the teaching 
of the Holy Spirit. 

In response to these resolutions, we have very li tie to do, 
because there is, so far as I know, only one ecclesiastical order 
represented by more than one Mission in West China, and the 
three organizations of that order are already taking steps looking 
towards union. 

From the long list of resolutions brought in by the second 
committee dealing with union, I take the liberty of bringing four 
before you here : — 

I. — The Centenary Conference recommends the formation of a Federal 
Union, under the title, "The Christian Federation of China. " 

2. — The objects of this Federation shall be to foster and encourage the 
sentiment and practice of union, to organize union effort whenever 
possible, and in general to seek through all such effort to hasten the 
establishment of the Kingdom of God in China. 

3. — The following methods are recommended for the accomplishment 
of the object in view ; — 

(a) The formation in each province, or group of provinces, of a Council, 
to consist of delegates, both Chinese and foreign, representing all the Missions 
in the province or group of provinces ; meetings of this Council to take place 
once a year, or at least once in two years. Two secretaries, one Chinese and 
one foreign, to be appointed for e ch Council. 

(b) The form .tion of a National Representative Cou cil, to consist ot 
representatives, Chinese and foreign, from each of the Provincial Councils ; 
the form of the representation to be adopted to be referred to an Organizing 
Committee, which shall, after consultation with the Provincial Councils, decide 
as to the basis of representation. Meetings to take place once in three years, 
or at least once in five years. 

4- — The National Representative Council, when properly and constitu- 
tionally formed, shall act as a consultative and advisory body only ; 
to receive reports ftom the Provincial Councils, and to act as a 
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medium for the expression of Christian Opinion in China ; to appoint 
sub-committees ; and in general to do all in its power to further 
everything connected with the work of the Federation. 

Its work shall be to encjurage and proinoto union by every means 
in its power. 

This Cont'erence will, I am sure, justify its existence by 
accomplishing many good things. But, should all else fail, this one 
thing alone will be sufficient — provision for the organization of 
a West China Council, in accordance with the above resolutions 
ot the Centenary Conference. This may be done in any one of 
several ways ; — By Committee to prepare a constitution and 
report to a later session of this Conference ; or by Standing 
Committee to report to the Advisory Board ; or the whole matter 
might be referred, with instructions, to the Advisory Board itself. 
The organization of such a Council should be easier in West 
China than in any other part of the Empire, because we have 
had a union of all Missions in the Advisory Board now for nine 
years. And we have in that body had a chance to become ac- 
quainted with each other, and to learn to work harmoniously 
together. 

Education, 

The o le great Central Christian University for all China, 
as proposed by Dr. Hawks Pott in his paper, did not pass the 
Conference. The whole matter was shelved, at least for the 
present, by reference to a committee. Emphasis was, however, 
placed repeatedly upon the strengthening and development of all 
primary and secondary schools and colleges, by union and co- 
operation, and by greater efficiency in teachers. 

Among the resolutions passed, I select two or three, as being 
of special interest for us : — 

I. — The attention of the different Missions is called to the urgent need 
of union and co-operation in developing the secondary schools and 
colleges of different Churches at the same centres. Every effort 
should be made to avoid overlapping and re-duplication in the fu tht-r 
e.xtension of the educational work. 

Further, the Home Churches are urged to appoint missionaries 
who have had a special and thorough training of Home Normal 
Colleges, m order to mak:; our whole primary school system more 
efficient. 

2. — In reference to the wisdom of establishing Normal Schools lor the 
training of Christian teachers — all Missions are urged to unite in 
the establishment of Union Normal Schools in at least one centre 
in each province, if possible in connection with already existing 
institutions. Summer Normal Schools in all the provinces are ear- 
nestly recommended, in order to meet the urgent and immediate 
need of largely increasing the number and efficiency of our primary 
schools. 

The first draft of this resolution recommended the establish- 
ment of Union Normal Schools in at least six centre.s, of which 
Chentu was one. But before passing the Conference, it was 
amended to the reading given above — at least one in each 
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province. May we not look definitely forward to the estab- 
lishment, in connection with our West China Union University, 
of a well-manned Normal School, in which a tareful and thorough 
course in Pedagogy will be available for all teachers in the 
Christian primary and secondary schools of West China ? 

Another form of educational work was brought prominently 
before the Centenary Conference by resolutions and discussion, 
namely, that for the blind, and for the deaf and dumb. The 
following resolution was passed : — 

The Cent2nary Conference appreciates and endorses most heartily 
the work that has been done among the afflicted classes in China, such 
as the blind, the deaf, and the dumb, and orphan and destitute children. 
But at the same time regrets that so Httl'e effort has been put forth by 
the Christian Church in tliis direction. The attention of the Home 
Churches, and of those specially interested in this philanthropic work, 
is called to its importance, from a philanthropic, educational, and evan- 
gelistic point of view, and from its Christ-like character. The Home 
Churches are urged to appoint men and women specially qualified for 
carrying on such work. And, moreover, suitable young men and women 
among the Chinese should be trained as teachers and leaders of such 
schools. 

While on my return journey to West China, I was privileged 
in visiting the Blind School of the Wesleyan Mission at Hankow. 
This school was established by the sainted David Hill, and is 
now in the care of Mr. Entwhistle of that Mission. The Mission 
is on the point of erecting a fine building to acommodate a much 
larger number of pupils than formerly. There are onl)f eleven 
schools for tlhe blind in all China, not one of which, if I am not 
mistaken, is located in West China. There is only one school 
for the deaf amd dumb — that at Chefoo. This is a class of work 
which appeals very strongly to the sympathies of every man and 
woman who witnesses its operations. Surely in the words ot the 
resolution quoted above, this is a Christ-like work ! Is it not time 
that West China were moving? I would urge upon this Conference 
the passing of a strong resolution recommending to each Mission 
at work in West China the establishment and maintenance of 
at least one school for the blind. And that provision be made at 
.some one centre for the establishment, by co-operation if possible, 
of a school for the deaf and dumb. 

Evangelistic Work. 

The Committee on Evangelistic Work brought in several 
resolutions, which were passed by the Centenary Conference, and 
from these I select one, which contains a valuable suggestion for 
us in West China. It reads as follows : — 

(a) We gladly recognize the large share taken in the work of evan- 
gelization by Chinese Christians, but we are'convinced that the time 
has come when they should assume a much larger share of respon- 
sibility in the evangelization of their own people, by the appoint- 
ment and the support of men to act as evangelists exclusively, on a 
scale hitherto unknown — and that the new century be marked by 
a forward movement along this line. 
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(b) We believe the time has arrived when there exists a door of great 
opportunity within our Churches, and among large numbers who 
have some knowledge of the truth, for the ministry of men, both 
Chinese and foreign, who possess special evangelistic gifts. Wc 
urge that definite prayer should be made to God that such men 
may be raised up who may be set apart for this special work among 
all Churches. 

(c) As this can be accomplished only with the hearty co-operation of 
the whole Missionary Body, we propose the initiation of such a for- 
ward movement; to this end, it was agreed that a Committee of 
the Centenary Conference should be appointed to consider the pos- 
sibility of the formation of a National Missionary Society for China 
by the Chinese. 

Is it time to organize such a Home Missionary Society for 
West China ? Or is this one project which must await the con- 
summation of federation or of union in West China ? In the 
latter case, let us now do our duty in the matter of union, in order 
that other very important projects such as this may not be longer 
hindered. 

I would merely call the attention of this Conference to 
another resolution in this connection, passed by the Centenary 
Conference, with which I am in the heartiest agreement, and 
which I should like to see reaffirmed by this Conference : — 

Resolved that, for the complete prosecution of missionary worl., 
educational and charitable agencies are indispensable, and in the work- 
ing of such agencies this essential evangelistic purpose should always be 
emphasized. Further, we desire to affirm that everymissionary, whether 
pastor, doctor, or educationist, is first and forcmcst an evangelist. 

Christian Literature. 

Under the head ol Christian Literature, the following im- 
portant resolutions were passed : — 

Resolved that, in view of the educational awakening and and un- 
precedented literary renaissance of China, the influx of materialistic 
literature prepared in Japan, the slowness of production by present me- 
thods, and the clamant need of the Church for new and helpful books ; this 
Conference strongly urges the various Missionary Societies represented 
at this gathering to set free able men for literary work. 

Resolved, that tliis Conference makes a strong appeal to the Misr 
sionary Societies and Boards in the home lands, to furnish money enough 
to carry out the more pressing needs of Christian literary work, so that 
the Church may not lose the opportunity of the ages. 

There is here expressed one of the strongest needs of our 
growing West China Church. It may be stated that the people 
are not fond of reading, and can scarcely be persuaded to read 
what they have now. Very true : then much more is it our duty 
to develop within them a taste and a desire for reading. We 
must create the appetite, and in turn use our best endeavors to 
satisfy it. An abundant supply of good literature, poured forth 
in a steady stream from the pens of translators and authors, 
particularly if these are West China missionaries, and 'West 
China Christian Chinese, will fill a pressing need, and will greatly 
assist the establishment of the Kingdom in our midst. > 
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Worship of Ancestors. 

The worship of ancestors is one of the most serious obstacles 
in the way of the spread of the Gospel — perhaps the most 
serious. No such sharp debate was provoked by this subject in 
the Centenary Conference as in that of 1890. Yet the Con- 
ference, put itself upon record upon this subject in no uncertain 
v-ay, as witness the following resolutions : — 
I. — Worship of Ancestors is incompatible with an enlightened and 
spiritual concsption of ths Christian Church ; yet we should be 
careful to encourage in our Christian converts the feeling of re- 
verence for the memory of the departed which this custom seeks 
to express, and to impress upon the Chinese in general the fact 
that Christians attach great importance to Filial Piety. 
2. — Recognizing the full provision made in Christianity for the high- 
est development and expression of Filial Piety, this Conference re- 
commends that greater prominence bs given in preaching, in teach- 
ing, and in religious observances, to the practical duty of reverence 
to parents ; and thus make it evident to non-Christians that the 
Church regards Filial Piety as one of the iiighest of Christian duties. 
3. — We recognize that in replacing the Worship of Ancestors in China 
by Christianity many delicate and difficult questions arise. We 
would therefore emphasize the necessity for the continuous educa- 
tion of the conscience of the members of the Christian Church, by 
whom all such questions must ultimately be adjusted. We are 
confident that through the leading and illumination of the Spirit of 
God the Church will be guided into right lines of action. 

Medical Work. 

At the C-entenary Conference a whole day was given to 
Medical Work. Among the resolutions passed, I select the fol- 
lowing, as being of special interest to us in West China : — 

Whereas the Church has the authority of Scripture and the example 
of Christ for using the healing of the sick as a means of the revelation 
of God's gracious purpose towards mankind ; and 

Whereas the view taken of the function of medical missions in the 
Church has an important bearing on their efficiency and success ; 

Resolved, that this Conference recognizes medical missions as not 
merely an adjunct to, but as an integral and co-ordinate part of, the 
missionary work of the Christian Church. 

I should like to call the attention of this Conference to the 
very great emphasis herein placed upon this form of mission 
work, and to the very great emphasis herein placed upon the 
importance of making such representations to all our Home 
Boards as will lead to the establishment of a hospital in every 
central station in West China. The hospital is a direct evan- 
gelistic agency not to be despised. It is a concrete example of 
"love in action," which can be seen and known of all. And 
last, but not least, the health of his fellow-missionaries will be 
greatly conserved by the services and the skill of the medical 
missionary in their midst. 

A second resolution on medical work reads as follows : — 
Whereas, it is of the highest importance that the medical missionary 
jhould have a good knowledge of the Chinese language, spoken and 
i/ritten, and should early gain some experience of existing mission 
methods ; 
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Resolved, to emphasize the advisability of relieving him of all re- 
sponsible work during his first two years in the country ; of requiring 
him to pass examinations not less searching, if on different lines, than 
those of his clerical colleagues ; and of locating him for a time in an 
established medical centre. 

From the above resolution, it is evident that the Centenary 
Conference believed that the medical missionary needs the 
Chinese language as much as his fellow- worker in any other 
branch of mission work, and should therefore have as good a 
chance at it. 

I hope this Conference will reaffirm the following resolution, 
specifying the names of West China and Chentu : — 

Whereas, the work gathering round our Mission hospitals cannol 
be fully overtaken by foreign physicians without well-trained native 
assistants ; and 

Whereas, there are now many openings which might, with advantage 
to the cause, be occupied by Christian Chinese medical men and women ; 

Resolved, to urge the various Missionary Societies to unite in es- 
tablishing thoroughly equipped medical schools in several of the large 
mission centres. 

It surely should be entirely practicable to establish a strong 
medical department of bur Union Christian University — a depart- 
ment which shall be an evangelistic agency in itself; which shall 
graduate men who are urgently needed as assistants in our 
thirteen hospitals, and who will be strong Christian leaders among 
the masses of their own people. 

I cannot refrain from quoting one more resolution in con- 
nection with the medical work, because it adds emphasis to one 
already quoted under the head of Christian Literature : — 

Whereas, there is a pressing demand for standard medical text- 
books and other medical literature in Chinese, for the use of native 
medical students and assistants in hospitals ; 

Resolved, to request Missionary Societies to hold themselves in 
readiness temporarily to set free, or to unite in the support of, one or 
two medical missionaries, as suitable men are found, for translating 
and publishing medical works, and also, to secure to those who teach in 
medical colleges, time and opportunity for the preparation of text- 
books. 

The Holy Scriptures. 

The Conference of 1890 made provision for the preparation 
of three new parallel versions of the Bible — High Wenli, Easy 
Wenli, and Mandarin. Intheseventeenyearsatthedisposalofthe 
three companies of translators, only the New Testament has 
been finished. The Bible Societies will print these three versions 
of the New Testament, and offer them for sale for three years. 
During this period, missionaries all over the empire are asked to 
give them a fair trial. At the end of the three years, a final 
revision will be made. The new version in Mandarin has been 
on sale in Chentu for nearly a year. 

It remains then to complete the new version of the Bible by 
the translation of the Old Testament ; and provision has been 
made by the Centenary Conference for the undertaking of this' 
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great task, and the carrying of it through. With this change, 
that it is now ordered that there shall be two standard versions 
only of the Bible, one in Mandarin, and one in current Wenli. 
The present two versions in Wenli will be amalgamated, and one 
new version produced, 

I would strongly urge that all West China missionaries pro- 
vide themselves without delay with copies of the newly revised 
Union Version of the Mandarin New Testament, and introduce 
it steadily and surely among the people. There is no doubt that 
it is a very superior version to anything we have used up to the 
present. 

New commentaries have been ordered, in both Mandarin 
and Wenli, on all the books of the Bible. But, like the new version 
of the Old Testament, it is likely to be some years before these 
will be finished. 
The Missionary and Public Questions. 

Under the heading, The missionary and public questions, 
the following suggestive resolutions were passed : — 

Ressolved that, while the time has not yet come when all the protec- 
tion to Christian converts provided in the treaties can safely be with- 
drawn, yet we trust that equal protection to Christians and non-Christ- 
ians alike may be so given by the local Chinese authorities that any 
intervention of missionaries in such matters may speedily become whol- 
ly unnecessary. We, therefore, exhort all missionaries to urge upon 
Chinese Christians the duty of patience and forbearance under persecu- 
tion, for Christ's sake ; and also to make every possible effort to settle 
matters privately, an appeal to the authorities being the last resort ; 
and then only after full and careful enquiry into the real facts of the 
^ase, so that the privileges secured by treaty to Chinese Christians may 
"vioi be abused, or the purity of the Christian Church corrupted, and its 
good name prejudiced. 

Resolved, that we recommend all missionaries to be vigilant, lest 
in the present national awakening the Christian Church should in any 
way be made use of for revolutionary ends, or lest Chinese Christians 
should, through ignorance, confusion of thought, or misdirected zeal, 
be led into acts of disloyalty against the Government. 

I do not suggest that the missionary body of West China 
needs these exhortations any more than missionaries in other 
parts of the empire. Perhaps we need them less. But we shall 
not be harmed by 'hearing the cautions therein contained. 

In this connection, a paragraph in another resolution mav 
be appropriately quoted ; — 

We hereby affirm, against all accusations aad insinuations to the 
contrary, that we, as Protestant missionaries, have no political aims of any 
kind, either for ourselves or our converts, that our mission is wholly 
moral and spiritual, and that we have no desire to interfere in any way 
with the proper functions of the Government ; that we teach and enjoin 
on all converts the duty of loyalty to the powers that be ; and that in 
fact there are no more loyal subjects of the Empire than the Chinese 
Christians. 

Organization. 

The almost perfect organization of the Centenary Confer- 
ence, down to the minutest details, made it possible to accomplish 
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the maximum of work in the minimum of time. ' Here is a sug- 
gestion for us all, in all branches of mission work — whether 
preaching, healing, teaching, printing, translating, or any other 
kind of mission work — if we would accomplish a maximum of 
work, we must organize and systematize. A place and a time 
for everything, and everything in its place and time ! 

Press Representatives. 

Press representatives were freely admitted to all sessions of 
the Centenary Confarence, and every facility offered them for re- 
cording and publishing full records. By special arrangement 
with the Press Associations, specially prepared accounts of the 
proceedings of each day in outline were transmitted abroad some 
weeks in advance of the Conference opening. Then, during the 
actual sitting of Conference, brief cablegrams were despatched, 
putting this material into shape for publishing within twenty-four 
hours of the actual events. My point is that great pains were taken 
by the Conference Executive, and considerable money expend- 
ed, in order that the world might know what was being done 
there. It was taken for granted that the world wanted to know 
all about it ! Or, if not, then they ought to want to know — 
hence the steps taken. 

Now the application is that we in West China are, with few 
exceptions, altogether too careless of the great good we could do 
with our pens, if we would, just in this work of corresponding 
with the home papers and magazines. Some of us are deterred, it 
may be by the fact that our correspondence must all go through 
the hands of the Home Secretary, and one may not be able 
to get up much enthusiasm for making letters for the Secretary 
of the Mission Board. Nor is it easy, perhaps, for many to make 
letters which we are satisfied will look well in print ; we are 
afraid of incurring criticism. But the biggest hindrance is, I be- 
lieve, such a degree of absorption in his and her work, by every 
man and woman missionary in West China, that we forget all 
about the claims of our supporters in the home land for informa- 
tion. We forget that facts are the fuel with which to feed 
missionary fires. News — brief, attractive, informing news — must 
be supplied to the people at home, if we would do our whole 
duty. Paragraphs, letters, articles, pamphlets, books, should be 
thrust upon the people of the home lands, and our work in 
West China would be a double blessing— first, to the Chinese 
among whom we live and work ; and, secondly, to those who 
furnish the sinews of war from abroad. 

The Centenary a Great Conference. 

The Centenary was a great conference — great in numbers, in 
attendance, and in the number of missionaries and missionary 
societies represented, great because representing a great movement 
towards Christianity, a movement which is fast growing and 
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spreading over this mighty empire. It was great because of its 
moderation and its patience, its brotherliness and its charity — in 
a word, because of the manifestation of the power of the Spirit 
of God. 

And yet, as was well remarked by one of the speakers, it 
was quite possibly the last general conference exclusively mis- 
sionary ! For they must increase, we must decrease. 




The Viceroy, with the Deputation Appointed to Receive Him. 



After the reading of the papers was completed, Tao Tai 
Chou Shan Pei (Jg] ^ j;*), arrived at the Hospital, and was 
received in the Conference Hall by the Chairman, the delegates 
all standing. He came as the representative of Chao Er Fung 
(M W 1!). Acting-Viceroy of Szchwan. 

British Consul-General Fox, introducing Tao Tai Chou 
Shan Pei ( IS) ^. ±g), said r — Chou Taotai has been specially 
deputed by the Viceroy of Szechuen to come to this Conference 
and offer to you the welcome of the Provincial Governor. 1 
think the Conference may take it as a compliment that he has 
-elected for this purpose one of the most progressive and 
enlightened officials at the present time in Szechuen. 



CHOU TAO TAPS ADDRESS OF GREETING. 

The Protestant missionaries of the three Western 
provinces having assembled for a general Conference, 
the Governor-General, in response to a request of Mr. Fox, 
the British Consul-General, has deputed me to attend, 
first, to tender a hearty welcome, and, secondly, to offer a 
few words of honest advice. The reasons for tendering 
you this hearty welcome are twofold, the primary one of 
which is that this is the first time such a large Conference 
as this has been held in Sz-chuan. An occasion such as 
this, when the experiences of a number of years can be 
focussed, and the knowledge of the many be brought 
together, will doubtless be utilised for the obtaining of 
right principles for conducting your work; and as a result 
we may hope that the Church will add daily to her 
members, and that opposition (///., mutual butting) will 
daily decrease. This, then, is the first reason for extend- 
ing to you a hearty welcome to-day. 

The chief aim of the Protestant Church has ever 
been, not to make a display of numbers, but to be careful 
i n the selection of her members ; not to assist her members 
in temporal things, but to teach them the truth; not to 
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glory in the fact that she can, on the behalf of her 
members, get the best of others in quarrels, but regards 
the control of her members as of greater importance. In 
these things the Protestant church alone holds a pre- 
eminent place. 

This Conference should afford a suitable occasion 
for reconsidering and comparing the best methods of the 
past, and the entire change of such which have in any 
degree proved unsuitable. If this be done the Church 
will daily become more pre-eminent, and the praises of 
the missionary particularly increase. This is, then, the 
second reason for this hearty welcome to-day. 

Having, on behalf of the Govenor-General, clearly 
stated the chief reasons for this welcome, I cannot but 
take advantage of this great gathering of so many zealous 
missionaries to offer you some honest words of advice, 
which are the result of my own humble observations. In 
the first place I wish that you would ascertain which class 
predominates of those who join the Church in your respec- 
tive provinces. Secondly, I wish that you would make 
careful enquiry whether all of this class are sincere be- 
lievers, or if they are simply believers in name. Moreover, 
I wish that you would enquire what motive this class has 
for joining the Church, and what they expect to get by 
their connection with the Church. The missionary, 
believing that all men may become good, regards all 
classes alike; healso thinks thatifamansincerely believes 
his teaching it is not necessary to be harsh with him. 
But he should reflect that he is like the lapidary, and that 
the church member is Hke the piece of jade stone which is 
to be cut or polished. If the stone be a false one it cannot 
be cut or polished, neither can it by force be made irito 
a useful vessel; moreover, in the attempt the lapidary 
may injure his own hands. .^'^^ 

How true are the words of Jesus : "Blessed are the 
poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of Heaven. 
Blessed are they that mourn for they shall be comforted. 
Blessed are the meek for they shall inherit the earth. 
Blessed are they that hunger and thirst af terrighteousness 
for they shall be filled." The gist of these words is tha:t 
those who do not possess these qualities should not 
receive this blessing, nor should they be allowed to 
identify themselves with the Church. 

The chief aim of this Conference is to find some 
method by which the opposition against the Church may 
be prevented, the progress of the Church secured, and 
real results obtained. But, as a matter of fact,because 
of your strict control in the past, there is little real opposi- 
tion, and therefore no rents which need mending. My 
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concern, however, is lest those you are so vigilantly 
keeping in order may not be the men from whom real 
results may be obtained. If they are such that you car.not 
expect real results from them, it is to be feared that they 
will turn against and overstep rules and regulations, and 
be a hindrance to the real progress and influence of the 
Church. 

The progress of the Church depends partly on the 
exertions of the missionary and partly on the qualifica- 
tions of those who join the Church. 

The work of the Church in teaching men to be good 
is not merely a matter of interest to the Church, but is 
also a matter China is taking notice of. 

If my humble advice is accepted, you will be holding 
another such Conference as this in a few years time {lit., 
three or five), and I venture to believe that the reports of 
work accomplished in the next few years (lit., three or 
five) will exceed that of the eight or ten previous ones ; 
the energy expended, though less, will produce results stiB 
greater. Thus the future will not- be out of harmony with 
the spirit of this assembly, and the welcome of that day 
will be more complete, and there will be no cause for 
regrets. 

We Chinese have a saying "that where there is no 
skin the hair cannot grow." Now, the church member 
may be compared to the skin ; the propagation of the 
truth, the schools, hospitals, and all the teaching which 
leads to the progress of virtue or the attainment of know- 
ledge, are the hair. 

The above is the sum of my humble but honest advice. 
I hope, sirs, that you will take notice of the same. 



The Chairman called on Mr. VALE, who replied on 
behalf of the Conference. 



CONFERENCE SESSION. 
Monday, 27th January. 

The Chair was taken at 2.00 p.m. by Bishop CasseLS. 

Discussion 
on tlie subject of the Morning's P;apers. 

The following Agenda and Resolutions were before 
the Conference : — 

Agenda — 

n To what extent has modern rationalistic thought affected 

China, and how far is the Chinese mind susceptible thereto .' 
b How far does the present condition of China demand a change 

of emphasis in departments and methods of work ? 
e The modern educational movement and the statement of Christ- 
ian Faith. 
</ What can be done in West China to produce a literature to 

meet the present situation ? 
e How to use the new forces in bridging the gulf between Chinese 

and foreigner. 
/ Shall we draft an appeal for men for West China ? What 

kind of men are most needed ? 
g The foundation of a Home Missionary Society for China and 

(or) Chinese Thibet, among the Chinese in all our Churches. 
h Enlarging the. duties of the Advisory Board. 

Resolutions — 

That this Conference recommends the enlargement of the duties of 
the Advisory Board in the following directions : — 

A. — To survey the whole field with a view to the planting of new 
agencies, or the cultivating of new fields ; and to make recom- 
mendations to particular missions for the opening up of work, or 
the setting aside of men for such work as the following : — 
(I) Literature for West China ; 
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(2) School for the Blind ; 

(3) School for the Deaf and Dumb ; 

(4) Asylums for the Insane ; 

(5) Museums ; 

or such other methods as may from time to time seem to be insuf- 
ficiently used in the whole field of West China. 
B. — To consider more particularly at the present time the feasibility 
of founding : — 

(1) A Home Missionary Society in West China, or other organ- 
ization which will bring the Chinese Churches together in 
practical effort ; 

(2) A School for the Children of Missionaries ; 

(3) A Language School for new missionaries, to be held, say, 
for six months in the year, on the Chungking hills, or at such 
other place as may seem to be most desirable. 

c". — To make arrangements, if possible, for the setting aside of one 
or more specially qualified men to give a part of their time to 
special evangelistic efforts in Churches connected with the various 
missions. 

After some alterations suggested by the Secretary with 
regard to the hours of meeting on the programme, he further 
announced that the Committee on Union had brought in the fol- 
lowing resolution, viz., That this Conference appointstwo members 
of each Mission in West China who shall form a special Commit- 
tee on Church Union, and that they report to the Conference at a 
later session. 

Dr. HoDGKiN — The Committee would like to move this 
resolution now. 

Chairman — We will allow this if any one will move it. 

Mr. Parker — I move the above resolution. I am not to 
speak much to this resolution, but it has been plain to us that 
union at the present time is in the air, and everyone would like 
to see some scheme brought forth of a more or less general nature, 
which would allow of a full discussion of the difficulties, and we 
should like to have as much time as possible to discuss this thing. 
I have great pleasure in moving this. 

Dr. KiLBORN — This, as I understand it, simply gives the 
question over to the Nomination Committee, and allows them to 
get to work within a few hours, and appoint this sub-committee so 
that they may be ready for this work should such work devolve upon 
them. I understand we are not deciding to prepare a basis of 
union now, but simply getting a Committee arranged by the time 
the question of union comes up, as it will in a day or two after 
the committee is appointed. 

Dr. Squibbs suggested the introduction of the words "for the 
time being." 

Dr. KiLEORN — The wording is "special committee." 

Chairman — This is a special committee to sit during Con- 
ference. It is simply a matter of Convenience, that we may not 
get rushed with business towards the end. If the Conference 
is willing the appointment of the committee perhaps will help 
business later on. 
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A Voice— Question. 

A vote was then taken and the motion carried. 

Chairman — And now we can go on with the articles of the 
agenda. It is proposed that this Conference act informally for 
a short time, and not pledge itself to any resolution, but that we 
speak to the various points laid down therein. Some thought 
that during the Shanghai Conference a great deal of time was 
wasted drawing up cut and dried resolutions, and avoiding the 
main questions. It is proposed, with the consent of the Conference, 
to try and avoid that difficulty, without losing time. I submit 
this then to the Conference, and unless there is any objection, 
will throw this subject open to the Conference, that anyone may 
feel that he is at liberty to speak on these points {a to e). We 
shall be glad for any remarks made on these points. We want 
the Conference to be as helpful as possible. Although we must 
have laws of procedure, yet we need not be too much tied down. 
This matter, then, is now before the Conference for a time. If 
any member would suggest that the Conference should take up 
any of these points it is quite within his province to do so. 

Dr. Squibbs — Mr. Chairman and brethren — Yesterday I 
was approached with a view to speaking on paragraph {b). I 
have waited a few moments to see if any one wished to speak 
on (a) ; but, since there would seem to be no one, may I fulfil 
the task I was asked to perform yesterday. This is, I take 
it, the last of the three heads which Dr. Smith proposed this 
morning. The sentence implies a- change "from what?" "to 
what?" What are the periods? We presume the periods of 
missionary operations here coincide with the periods of change 
in China. We take it, this is a time of transition. We take -it 
for granted that we are come together now to review all mission- 
ary methods at this crisis. There are changes to be made. 
We need new methods wherewith to meet them. The history of 
events that have taken place recently reminds us of this. You 
will remember during the South Afrii-an war the lessons which 
Great Britain learned with regard to scouts. Then there was 
the Russo-Japanese war. Among other things this taught us 
the use of the bayonet, and new China is just at this present 
moment altering her bayonet to follow the fash'on of the 
Japanese. Well, changes are coming, and it is necessary for us 
to adjust ourselves to our environment — the environment given 
us by the Chinese at the present time. 

How does it affect the individual missionary ? How affect 
the various departments of work ? Hitherto many missionaries 
have been, as it were, "Jacks of all trades and masters of none," 
and some will still have to turn their hands to whatever they find 
to do. But as we go on, we shall more or less divide the func- 
tions and specialise, and specialisation will enhance the excellence 
of our work. This is one of the main changes with regard to the 
missionary's own work. 
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Perhaps any particular missionary may change his work. 
If the method he has adopted prove unsuitable he will change 
his method. But he will not rashly change his work. Perhaps 
no one should do so without very mature thought and the advice 
of a large body of his fellow workers. With regard to change 
of methods of work, for as it seems lo me our method must be 
changed, in respect to education, we have had a notion that 
anything will do along this line. But we must now be open to 
adopt the educational methods of the present day, now that we 
see the Chinese beginning education under modern methods. I 
would go still further. The educational methods of the Chinese 
Government we should endeavour to follow, rather than follow 
any missionary type or ideal. 

With regard to the matter of native agents. These remarks 
have a bearing en the class we are reaching. We need to extend 
to all classes. In a certain church they are all tradespeople. 
Neither are they the ideal sort, rather a poor sort of tradespeople. 
This is one of the defects of which Chou Taotai spoke this morn- 
ing. We mu.st try by all means to reach a better class. 

With regard to changes pointing towards union, we have 
always before us the illustration of the body and its many members, 
all members one of another, all one in Christ, and we must, as 
the Apostle Paul said, seek above all the most excellent gift 
of Love. 

Mr. Taylor — Yesterday I was asked to say something on 
(f), on "the Modern Educational Movement," referring especially 
to the movement taking place now in China, and also how the 
Christian Church should meet it. 

It seems to me that the "Modern Educational Movement" 
will be instructive in indicating the mental underpinning of a good 
many minds at a time, perhaps, when a great number of students 
will have lost their anchor, and .some are drifting — wanting to 
know what to believe, a,nd only knowing what to doubt. They 
will be told that this is not so, that that is mere superstition, and 
that that was founded on myth, and that this has nothing to 
support it but religion. Having got to that stage they will be led 
to pray the prayer of one who went from America to study in Ger- 
many, and after being there some time prayed thus, "O God — if 
there is a God — save my soul — if I have a soul." 

Now, it must be faced by the Christian Church in China 
that the time of scepticism or doubt or infidelity will come whether 
we like it or not. There are periods in the development of the 
soul and in the mental life of a nation, and we are now in the 
period of what I was going to call Credulity — I should hardly call it 
taith. The preacher can say a thing and have it believed because 
he says it, because he is a preacher. But in the next period the 
pendulum swings to the other side of want of faith in religion — 
no God, no anchor, no safeguard, no rock, no light. We shall 
need a new statement of the Christian faith. Not a new Christian 
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faith, but a new statement of it. There will be socialistic and 
political movements, but these may be made the servants of the 
Churches and China if we give a restatement of the Christian 
faith from the sociological point of view, and show that the 
religion of Jesus Christ does not railroad men to Heaven, but 
brings Heaven to men on earth. 

I don't care how much doubt or scepticism we have so that 
we state the truth to meet the need. Then we need not be afraid, 
for "the gates of hell shall not prevail against us." 

Mr. Hickman — Mr. Chairman, I have been very much struck 
with the remarks of the last speaker. They seem to me to have 
very great bearing on (a J. I regret very much that we seem to have 
passed over (a), because it seems a pity that such a body of 
missionaries is not in a position to state here what the ationalist 
tendencies amongst the Chinese are. I am here from a country 
station, here to learn, and I should like to learn very much indeed. 
This thought was evidently very much in the mind of the last 
speaker. 

Mr. B. H. Jackson — May I ask a question ? Some of 
those who have spoken have mentioned their names. Would it 
not be a good thing if the names were announced as we went 
along ? Some of us from the country are not familiar with others 
from a distance. 

Chairman — I am one'of these country people myself. It 
would be well, I think, if speakers did so. 

Mr. Peat — I think Dr. Smith can answer the question before 
us better than any other. 

Dr. Smith — I have abundant opportunities of addressing 
the Conference. I am here to learn from the Conference. I 
know very little about this matter, and am here to learn. 

Chairman — Will those who are overburdened with matter 
please speak. 

Dr. HoDGKiN — It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, if, we are 
ignorant on this question it is time we looked our ignorance in 
the face. I came here as a very new missionary. And this is 
one of those things which we look to you who have been a long 
time in the field to guide us upon. We want to know what you 
have found with regard to this matter. What little experience I 
have had leads me to the belief that the Chinese mind is peculiarly 
susceptible to arguments of the rationalistic school of thought. 
I believe this is so from the negative attitude of Confucius in 
regard to the unseen. And books dealing with the views referred 
to, we shall find, will more and more be found, issued by the 
rationalistic press. We already find that this is so with regard 
to the works of Huxley and Spencer. Already the Chinese are 
saying that this is exactly what Confucius taught, and now you 
people in the West are beginning to find the same thing from 
your scientists. It does seem to nie, therefore, that there is hardly 
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any greater problem facing us than this question. Am I right ? 
Does my experience coincide with others in this matter ? 

Mr. Vale — My experience is not so wide as other educa- 
tionalists, such as Mr Davidson. But as far as my experience 
goes, this tendency does not seem to be very widespread as yet, 
but there is great danger of its becoming so, because the Chinese 
mind is susceptible to this thing. As the last speaker has truly 
said, rationalist books from Japan are creeping in, and in the 
West here scholars read these books much more readily than 
anything else. But whatever may be the future of this movement, 
from my experience; I am glad to say that it is not so widespread 
at present. I cannot say what others have experienced in this 
respect. 

Mr. CuRNOW — May I be allowed to supplement what Mr. 
Vale has said. If I may speak from an experience during the last 
ten or eleven years in a country place, I would say that, with 
regard to the movement towards scepticism and materialism, I 
think the knowledge of it is at present infinitesmal. One comes 
upon an individual now and again who has shown something of 
it. One educated young man to whom I gave a hearty invitation 
to come to our place, said, "Don't think I know nothing about 
the Iruth." "Well, what do you know ? ' And he thereupon 
gave me a resume of Christian doctrine. One might have 
thought that he was a student from one of our Biblical institutions, 
giving me a resume' of his course from end to end. He was a 
man who never, as far as I know, was in any place of vorship. 
This same man spoke of or referred to certain books he had been 
reading on the question of scepticism, and expressed a sympathetic 
attitude thereto. He left me convinced otherwise, however. 
I mention this to show that in the country places some are 
reading, but on the bulk of the people the influence of scepticism 
seems to be infinitesmal. Nevertheless, before long we may be 
faced with great difficulties in this matter. 

Mr. Parker — Every year our Mission has a gathering of 
native preachers, at which I have been struck with the questions 
asked. In their work our preachers have had to confront these 
teachers, more especially on the subject of evolution. I too 
have found these books on such teaching very widely spread, 
and our men are being faced with, and are asking for help to 
answer these qustions. 

Mr. Evans, Shuenching — I have found, during the last year, 
that Huxley is one of the text books used in our schools. 
Several students have come around and asked questions with 
regard to the theory of evolution. 

Mr. RuDD About two years ago a certain man, speaking to 
one of pur missionaries about the various religions, expressed it this 
way : "In the early stages there were the "Chuin Shen Jiao" (the 
doctrine of many gods); later, the doctrine ofone God; but the real 
modern proper thing is the "Wu Shen Jiao" (Thedoctrine of no god). 
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I don't think very many of the Chinese have received this thought 
from the West. They have a great deal of the same idea frqm 
their own teaching. They have a great deal of the same idea in 
the teaching of Confucius. The attitude of the modern sceptic 
is an utter disregard of anything personal outside of himself, the 
man. The Chinaman has not lost his anchor — he never had 
one. He has been sailing in a placid sea. But he has now to 
move, and if he does not get an anchor he will go to wreck. 
Japan has much more modern teachir.g than China, but I think 
in the future the thing we have got to fight is not Confucianism, 
or Buddhism. The thing we have got to contend with in China 
is the more modern statement of Unbelief. And we must pre- 
sent Jesus Christ, not in terms of the miraculous and the wonder- 
ful, but we have got to show that our religion is in harmony 
with Nature. Our God is not merely something we are told 
about — we want not merely credulity, butfaith. Menmay believe 
because theiy are told a certain thin? as long as it suits them to 
believe. But there is bound to come a time of questioning. Of 
the Chinaman this is true along certain lines. You can tell him 
that QUI Gospel originated at a time of miracle, and certain 
credulous Chinese will believe it because of the miraculous. 
But greater faith can only come from telling them the truth about 
life. Our gospel is the gospel to answer the greatest and most 
recent problems not only in China but at home. Some men are 
trying to ignore these, some to ridicule them. Some are studying 
them frankly to find what is in them. We have given over the 
old notion of the Universe as flat. Science has more things to 
teach us, and, as a previous speaker has said, let us have more 
not less gospel. Let us have different ways of expressing it — 
more vitally, more personally, less formally. 

Mr. MuNN — May Igive a concrete instance, please, that came 
under my own observation about two years ago. I was teach- 
ing an English class, and in this class was a young B.A. of 
considerable ability. While pursuing our lessons I thought it 
would be a good thing if we could bring the Bible to bear a little 
on our work, and so I suggested the Gospel of John. This young 
man said to me, "Of course, you know, it is not much good- 
reading this, since nobody knows whether it is true." 

Mr. Endicott — I should like to suggest that we be clear as 
to the distinction between rationalistic thought and modern 
scientific thought. Both of these are at work in China, mostly 
through books. We must draw a clear distinction between 
Huxley as an agnostic philosopher and Huxley as a scientific 
investigator — the Chinese can't. Now the Chinaman, or any 
other countryman, can be a believer in evolution and remain a most 
devoted Christian. It is quite clear the Chinese to-day are not 
studying these books for the sake of the agnostic philosophy in 
them, but for the sake of the scientific truth. Of course the 
danger is obvious. If the student comes under the influence of a 
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Strong master he may not be able to discrininate, and just there 
is the difficulty. But this difficulty is felt mainly by those who 
have students under their care. Inasmuch as the bulk of our people 
are, unaffected we can wait for the next Conference before dealing 
with such matters. 

Chairman — I would remind the Conference that more than 
half the time has gone. 

Mr. Peat — Mr. Chairman, I think it would be a good idea if 
we could appoint a committee on (f). Such a committee could 
give us some light and save us much time. 

Dr. Tompkins — I move that a committee be appointed to 
diaft an appeal for men for West' China. 

Mr. Taylor seconded. 

Chairman — The subject is before the Conference. Are there 
any remarks to be made ? 

Mr. Taylor — This motion is only taken verbatim from the 
resolution coming in on the second day's programme. 

Dr. Kilborn — It evident'y fits the agenda down for to-day, 
and gives the Nomination Committee time to work. 

Mr. Peat — I will gladly withdraw. 

Chairman — Your motion is quite in line with the resolution. 

Dr. HoDGKiN — We are all of us very familiar with appeals 
for men, issued by mission boards, conferences, conventions, and 
other such bodies. Our field is confined to a certain number of 
people, variously estimated. We are responsible to certain 
denominations who sent us forth to work in a particular field. I 
hope this resolution will go. I think the Committee should have 
some sort of intimation as to the particular line along which the 
appeal suggested in this resolution should go. The appeal 
should state the particular people and conditions which we are 
facing, and estimate the probable number of men that can be 
well used for the particular kinds of work within the next ten 
years. It should state the kind of men and kind of work. I be- 
lieve an appeal like that for men who should be responsible for 
certain kinds of work would have great weight at home. I should 
be glad to see such an appeal drawn up, and put in as definite a 
shape, and as strongly as possible, without appearing to overstate 
the aase. 

Dr. Kilborn — I believe such a committee would be able to 
get figures from at least three of the Missions in West China, 
figures prepared in response to the appeal of Home Boards. 
These figures would be exceedingly valuable if brought together 
and included in one result. 

Mr. Stewart — Might it not be well to have such a com- 
mittee fully representative, and ask them to include figures from 
the Tribes' country as well ? 

Chairman — If there are no other resolutions here is one to 
be brought iox'<Ka.ril( referring to resolution on pages 74-S, aSove). 
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, Mr. Callum— tIs this the place to speak of enlarging the 
numbers of the Advisory Board ? 

: Chairman — The whole question is before us, though it is 
now more according to order .to speak to the resolutions of the 
day. Tn answer to Mr. Callum, if we turn to page 37 of Conference 
programme you will see that it has already been suggested to be 
dealt with later on. , 

Mr. CALLUM-^l'hank you. 

Mr. Grainger — I move that this resolution be adopted as 
it stands. I would simply point out that we are not asking the 
Advisory Board to do these things. If you will read the resolu- 
tion carefully, you will see that this Conference recommends the 
Advisory Board to recommend particular Missions to do these 
things. We don't ask the Advisory Board to found these institu- 
tions. By passing this resolution we shall be giving the Advisory 
Board a good deal more work to do and ourselves a good deal less. 
Chairman — Is the motion before us seconded? 
Mr. Openshaw^I second the motion. 

Chairman — It is proposed and seconded — may we pass it ? 
Mr. Peat — ^If we had a copy of the Constitution we would 
have an idea of the duties at present, and would thus be better 
able to say in what respect we should alter or add to them. 

Chairman — We have a copy of the proposed Constitution, 
which will, I beheve,. be brought up at this Conference. If the 
Conference like, I will ask Dr Kilborn to read it. 
, Dr. Kilborn reads Art. II., Sections i, 2, and 3. 

Chairman — You have heard the Constitution. Now the 
motion is before us, proposed and seconded. The first clause is a 
preamble. 

Mr. PEAT^It seems to me, Mr Chairman, it is well enough 
as it is. V/e will be making it more- of an Executive Committee 
than an Advisory Board. Of course, it is for the Conference to 
say if it is to be an Executive or an Advisory Board. I am not 
in favour of enlarging the duties of the Advisory Board. 

Dr. Kilborn — May I suggest that this word- "enlargement" 
tnight be altered, and that what is proposed in the resolution is really 
not enlargement, but a detailed statement. It recommends thatthe 
duties, of the. Advisory Board be further defined, I will make 
an amendment, "That this Conference recommends a futther 
definition of the duties of the Advisory Board." 

Mr. Endicott — Mr Chairman, is this an amendment or 
what is it ? 

Mr. Pollard— Would not a Provincial Council take over the 
duties here recommended, and if so, will it not be discussed later on ? 
Dr. Squibbs — Is not the question before us rather premature? 
it takes for granted the continued existence of the Advisory 
Board. This Board was formed at the West China Conference ot 
the year 1899, and should now cc>me before this meeting to report 
.to this Conference, as being the Executive of the general body 
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of missionaries during tlie last ten years. Supposing the Advisory 
Board as such ceased to exist, what would the general Church 
Council have to do with {B), the education of missionaries' children, 
&c.? I think the question is somewhat previous. 

Dr. KiLBORN — Ithink the Advisory Board likely to continue. 
If we have an increase of never so many missionaries in West 
China, yet we shall continue to have an Advisory Board. There- 
fore it behoves us to define the duties and object of the Advisory 
Board. as well as we can at this time. 

Chairman— The amendment is not seconded. Are you 
ready to vote on this main motion ? 

The motion was then put to the vote and carried. 
Mr. Grainger reads Section A. 

Mr. Endicott — Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point of order. 
Are we framing a new constitution for the Advisory Board ? Pre- 
sently we are to frame a new one or adopt the old. We can 
make a new constitution or adopt the proposed one if we choose. 
Therefore any conclusion we come to to-day need not affect it at 
all. Is this the proper place to raise this question ? 

Chairman — It is for the Conference to say. I would point 
out that we are not dealing with the constitution of the Board 
but that the resolution recommends "the enlargement of its duties." 
Dr. Kilborn has suggested that it practically defines its duties. 
I'his part of the motion before us now had better be seconded. 
Mr. Parker seconded. 

Mr. Endicott — Mr. Chairman, I think it is perfectly clear 
that the duties of the Advisory Board during the next few years 
will be very heavy. The question of the formation of a Provin- 
cial Council will be largely a matter discussed by them. Arrange- 
ments and adaptations will have to be made by the Advisory 
Board. The conclusions reached with respect to the question of 
Union will greatly affect the Advisory Board, and altogether things 
will be in such a shape that the Advisory Board will have a! great 
deal more to do in the next few years than they have had in the 
past. 

It is also clear that it will be well for us to keep the Advisory 
Board just to do the very work that it has shown itself so capable 
of doing. It certainly occupies a great position, as "an Advisory 
Board. It is just as clear, on the other hand, that to the extent 
that it has assumed executive functions it has furnished an 
excellent illustration of how not to do a thing. We remember 
that the Advisory Board once went into the printing business. 
If other printing concerns were to do their business as the 
Advisory Board did theirs, they would all be in the Bankruptcy 
Court inside of six months. - If we turn over to the Board the 
various items printed on this agenda for them to look after, we 
-shall find before many years that the only one of the number 
that will be in existence will be the fourth (asylums for the. 
insane) and this one will be a great success (laughter). 
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We need the Advisory Board. We need them for just such 
work as they are doing — the work they have been doing during 
the past few years. But their work in the future will be far 
more delicate. Whether we wi.sh it or not, we shall have to face 
this question of Union. We must federate or we must unite. 
And if we have one Union Church there will be many difficulties 
to be overcome before it becomes an accomplished fact. I hope 
we shall not give the Advisory Board any executive functions 
whatever. When it comes to the question of getting certain 
things done, we must be guided by the men who know how to 
do them, and here it is the duty of the Advisory Board not to 
give advice, but to take it. In regard to this question of Museums, 
for example, the judgment of one man, Dr Wilson, ought to 
weigh more with us than the judgment of the Board. But if we 
are to give the Advisory Board as much work as is suggested, 
we ought to furnish them with a body of experts in the various 
departments, who will be in a position to indicate to the Advisory 
Board what advice to give. 

Mr. Davidson — So far as I read this "enlargement of duties,'' 
it is simply a question of enlarging the powers of advice. I don't 
think there is any thought of giving executive powers to the 
Advisory Board, They are to make recommendations : to give 
help to Missions. Mr Pollard has referred to the formation of 
the Provincial Council. This work will necessarily result in 
enlarging the Advisory Board. But there will not be Chinese 
members on the Advisory Board of Missions. 

Chairman — I would draw attention to the fact that the 
resolution reads " to make recommendations." Are you ready 
to vote on this question ? 

Cries of "Vote, vote." 

A vote was then taken and A. carried. 

Mr. Grainger then read B. 

Mr. Openshaw seconded. 

Mr. Davidson — Before we hand the whole matter over to 
the Advisory Board it will be a decided help to hear from this 
•Conference with regard to these other points. Before the matter 
is passed on to the Advisory Board we should like to knew whe- 
ther there is a feeling in favour of these things in this Conference. 
I don't think we have ever had an opportunity such as the present 
of knowing the mind of the Conference. 

Several rose to speak at once. 

Chairman — Please speak separately. 

Mr. Bradshaw^I wish to ask a question. It has been said 
by one of the brethren that the Advisory Board is only to be 
advisory. I should like to know whom they are to advise to start 
•( i), (2), (3). If they are not to take up executive work what does 
this mean ? Brethren, let us face it, and face it like men. If it 
•is not executive work, what does it mean ? Hitherto, their 
.advice has been given to separate missions. Now they are 
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taking up the work which belongs to Missions as a whole. Whom 
are they to advise to do these things ? It seems to me this is 
executive work under a blind. If we mean to give them ex- 
ecutive work, let us do it and do it like men. 

Mr. Parker — Abuut two years ago the Advisory Board 
discussed the question of starting a Church Magazine. They 
discussed it most fully, and the Executive of the Advisory Board 
gave advice to the West China Tract Society, and the Tract 
Society received the advice and followed it. I suppose the same 
way will be followed with regard to these questions. The 
Advisory Board will give advice to some Mission which would 
be likely to take up this work. 

Mr. Davidson — If I may instance the case of our experience 
in connection with the formation of the Educational Union. The 
Advisory Board did not initiate the Union, yet it gave very helpful 
advice to that Union. Those who inaugurated this scheme felt 
that they wanted sympathy and advice, and the Advisory Board 
gave it, and it has been a very great help. The Advisory Board 
has not taken any executive powers in connection with the Union, 
but it has given very definite advice with regard to its .establish- 
ment. 

Dr. Squibbs — I think thegroupingtogether'Of(i}, (-2), and (3) 
was somewhat ill advised, (i) is more the function of the native 
church, or the native church in conjunction with foreigners ; (2) and 
(3) should stand by themselves, as their bearing and relation have 
■regard to foreigners only. 

I did not mean to suggest that the the Advisory Board was 
likely to become defunct. In the whole of China we have not 
such a body. It is an example of the good which can be done 
by friendly co-operation on the part of Missionary Societies. So 
I should wish to see it continued. We have here the recom- 
mendation of the Shanghai Conference with regard to the for- 
mation of a Provincial Council. I should like to see the Advisor)- 
Board continued, with this function added to it. I object to 
(i), and would move that we send it to the Provincial Council. 

Mr. Mum seconded. 

Mr. Whittlesey — Could not the Advisory Board be instruct- 
ed to take llhe steps necessary for the formation of the Provincial 
Council ? It is simply a question of instructions to the Advisory 
Board along what line to advi.se us. I would speak against the 
amendment as drawing this thing out beyond need. To m\ 
mimd the thing should be handled carefully, and we certainly want 
advice. 

Mr. Taylor — I should like to ask a question about the 
Home Missionary Society. Is the idea that of a Union Home 
Missionary Society ? If so, there ought to be hesitation at least, 
and thorough discussion, before passing (i) as it stands. If it 
means that the Advisory Board canvass the field and get together 
a number of data and advise Missions to found Home Missionary 
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Societies, the Advisory Board is a little late. The Methodist 
Episcopals have a Home Missionary Society already at work, 
and two missionaries now at work in Batang. I think every 
Mission will form a Home Missionary Society of its own. 

I should like to ask the framers of this resolution if the 
Home Missionary Society's salaries are provided by a Union 
Board, or the contrary ? Then, let us vote pro or con. 

Dr. KiLBORN — It is nothing else but a Home Missionary 
Society. 

Mr. Taylor — Then, may I ask you to call it so. 

Dr. KiLBORN — I think that is what is meant. 

Mr. Taylor^Is it possible for any member of the Commit- 
tee to say ? 

Dr. KiLBORN — I would move an amendment to the amend- 
ment to "insert the word Union before Home." 

Mr. HoSTE — I heard from the Secretary that you expected 
visitors to take a share in the discussions, and therefore I beg to 
do so. I speak with great diffidence, and yet I should like to 
make a suggestion or two along general lines. I think the 
thought put forward by Mr. Endicott deserves to be borne very 
carefully in mind. So far as I know, the functions of an advisory 
body of missionaries, representing separate Missions, are likely 
to be extremely useful, and in practice have been so. But, so 
far as I am aware, whether from intention or without intention, 
such a body tends to become an executive one. I know there 
are certain difficulties. For instance, the question of finance — any 
executive body must have control of finarice. This Union Home 
Missionary Society, if there is to be one, I suppose would mean 
the appointment of preachers and so on to various parts of 
provinces and districts. Would not that somewhat clash with 
the arrangements which each Mission might have? As one of 
the friends has asked, has a Society of this kind money to sup- 
port these preachers ? To merge in one, would, I suppose, mean 
to merge the finances, and we should have the central body 
controlling the appointment of these preachers. In other words, 
the executive body would take it out of the hands of each 
Mission. Whether that is a good step to take or to contemplate, 
I shall not say. I would only just repeat the general line of 
thought. Such a body, with regard to mission matters, might 
have far-reaching consequences. It would involve a correspond- 
ing multiplication of each Mission's arrangements, as you cannot 
have executive authority in two places at the same time. 

Mr. MuiR — I believe Dr. Squibbs moved a motion. There is 
no doubt such a Home Missionary Society as is mentioned in 
paragraph (g) in the -agenda is heeded, Oui- friends the M.E.M. 
have already sent two men to Bata:ng. As far as a Home Mis- 
sionary Society for work on this plain is concerned, I fail to see 
what good it would do, because we have work here, and every 
mission is carrying it on, each for itself. But what does seem to be 
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needed is to reach districts not already touched. But what is 
this Society to do ? What is it to contemplate doing ? For, if 
we do not see our way clear to advise the Advisory Board to 
advise us what to do there is no use to go on. 

Dr. Squibbs — I have already pointed out that one part of 
the resolution has to do with the Chinese themselves. The 
Advisory Board is for the purpose of advising missionaries, then 
how can the Advisory Board advise the Chinese Churches to do 
any such thing, i.e., form a general missionary society ? Then, 
how can we form a Union Missionary Society when at present 
there is no union of churches ? We must wait for the Union of 
the churches before we can have a Home Missionary Society. 
But can we say here to-day we will have this union ? We all desire 
it. We are all ready for it. The Conference has instructed the 
Advisory Board delegates so. But can we say we will have a 
Union ? If not, is it not premature to advise the Advisory Board 
about anything in connection with a Union Home Missionary 
Society ? 

Mr. Pollard — I have been in connection with home mission- 
ary society work for sometime. Our Miao have sent out several 
missionar.es to their own people. The need of the C.I.M. at 
Tongchwan in this respect has been met by our Miao. I don't 
think it would be advisable to hand over this work at this time 
to the Advisory Board. When we have united we can do so. 

Mr. JoHANSON — Our home missionary Society was not form- 
ed just now. It was formed six years ago. Now, this last 
year, a special collection was taken to support two workers in 
Tibet. There is a great enthusiasm amongst the Chinese with 
regard to their own missionaries whom they recommend to another 
place. I do not know if there would be so much if they had 
less say in the matter than at present. 

Mr. Peat — I move that clause(i) under section (^) be laid 
on the tab'e. 

Mr. Davidson — So far as I understand this, the thought is 
that the Advisory Board keep this matter before them, and look 
forward to the possibility of the establishment of a Provincial 
Council, whose Churches can establish a Home Missionar) 
Society. 

Chairman — Those in favour of laying this part on the table 
please signify in the usual manner. 

A vote was taken and the motion to lay on the table carried. 
Chairman- -Let us proceed with clause (2). The motion 
before us is the whole of section {B). 

Mrs. Davidson — May I be allowed to read two resolutions 
that were passed at the Shanghai Conference relative to this 
matter? (Here reads first resolution, as follows : — ) 

Resolved that a Committee be appointed to consider the whole ques- 
tion of the Education of Missio aries' C/^z/i/jvH, especially the development 
of someplan for their more extensive education in China; 
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A Committee was appointed. This Committee reported, and 
these were the resolutions which were passed. (Reads). 

Resolved that this Conference call the attention of the Boards and 
their constituencies at home to the urgent need there is for more 
thoroughly equipped Primary and High Schools for the children of 
Missionaries. 

And further, we request our Boards, and individual friends of iVIis- 
sions, to give their serious consideration to plans which may be submit- 
ted to them, for the establishment and endowment of such institutions. 

The Secretary of that Committee writes me as follows : — 
(Reads). 

"In passing the above resolution, it was the idea of the Conference 
that interdenominational schools in a few important centres should be 
established and supported by the Boards there represented. The fact 
was recognized that both parents and children, as well as the work of 
Missions generally, were suffering through lack of such institutions. 

I am sure the Committee would be glad to know that the West 
China Missionary Conference was taking action in harmony with the 
above resolution, in founding a School for the Children of Missionaries 
in West China." 

Dear friends, this afternoon I plead for the rights of our 
children. You know the wife. of good Daniel Webster asked her 
gardener one day, "Well, John, what about the rights of the 
children?" to which he replied, "Why, ma'am, I think we ought 
to give them to them." Friends, I think so too, and in saying 
that I am speaking for those missionaries who are staying at 
home with their children to-day, and who cannot be here to speak 
for themselves. I ask you to take my voice as speaking for them 
as well as myself. 

Mr. Vardon — Can we not hear a little more of the ideas 
of the Committee who brought this clause in ? 

Dr. HoDGKiN — The Committee only felt that the matter was 
one of such importance that it should be dealt with. They felt that 
this Conference should not meet only to say things are important, 
but, if important, what body should get to work to do this thing, to 
make it of practical effect. I don't think the Committee worked 
Out any scheme, but believed the Conference could consider ways 
and means, and believed that such means ought to be considered. 

This clause was then put to the vote and carried. 

rhe Chairman — Now we are at clause (3) of section {B). 

Dr. KiLBORN — I just have a word to offer, Mr. Chairman, 
not with special reference to this item, but more particularly with 
regard to the general trend of the motion with which we are 
dealing. To us who have lived here for a number of years back 
the Advisory Board has come to be a matter of course, and 
therefore, perhaps, more in the way of explanation for those who 
have come recently or from another province, I should like to 
emphasise the fact that the Advisory Board can have no more 
power than this conference. Missions have two ways of doing 
business. One by means of such a Conference as this ; and the other 
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by such a committee of Missions as the Advisory Board," which 
manages to meet once a year; and in that committee, which is 
only a method of coming all together as Missions, they are expect- 
ed to, and do, take up subjects of common intei^est. With regard 
to all those things, therefore, which assuredly are of corhmon 
interest, we have in the Advisory Board a means of consultation. 

Mr. Endicott — By way of amendment I would suggest the 
elimination of the words "on the Chungking hills." 

Seconded. 

The amendment was carried. 

Mr. Davis — Is this school to be for men or women ? 
(laughter). 

Chairman — Shall we vote for the resolution as amended ? 

A vote was taken and the resolution as amended carried. 

Chairman--Now we pass on to Section ( C). 

Mr. Grainger then read ( C). 

Dr. HoDGKiN — This question is dealt with in one of the papers 
which come later. It is only put in here because it seemed easy 
to deal with it in this manner. If the Conference is not prepared 
to deal with it now it can be laid on the table until such a mat- 
ter is taken up by the paper which presents this question. 

Mr. Vardon seconded ( C). 

Mr. MtJiR — I am in perfect agreement with the motion. 
But may I state the plan which was carried on in connection 
with the Presbytery with which I was associated before coming 
to China. If this plan were followed it would seem to be pos- 
sible to secure the end in view without setting apart men as sug- 
gested. According to the plan I speak Of, it was so arranged 
that one brother visited another brother at his station for a short 
period for the purpose of holding evangelistic services. In this 
way each brother visited some other station during the year. 
The plan we found to be admirable, and its advantages are far 
more than appear on the surface. I should recommend this 
rather than the setting apart of any to do the work themselves. 

Dr. HoDGKiN — The reference is to men "specially qualified." 
The thought is that some men are specially qualified for evan- 
gelistic work, such as Moody, McNeill, and others, who have 
done such work at home. There are some among us so fitted, and 
it seems a pity that such could not be set aside. Some plan such 
as the last speaker recommended might be adopted, but it seems 
a pity if special men can not be set aside. 

Mr. Taylor — To my own mind, " to make arrangements " 
marks executive power, and I would move an amendment to 
strike out the word "make arrangements," and substitute the 
word "suggest." 

Mr. Torrance seconded. 

Mr. Hickman — This would not meet Dr Hodgkin's notion, 
since such are to give only part of their time. 
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Mr. Taylor — Might I ask if we are expected to vote on tlie 
whole section as amended ? 

Chairman — Yes, it ought to be done. 

A vote was then taken on the whole and carried. 

The Conference then adjourned. 



CONFERENCE SESSION. 
Tuesday, 28th Jauuary. 

The Chair was taken at 10.15 a.m. by Rev. J. TAYLOR. 

A letter of greeting was read from Rev. Spencer Lewis, 
Evaiiston, Illinois, as follows :— - 

Evanston, III., U.S.A., 

Nov. 1 6th, igo'^. 

To the Members of the West China Conference, 

Dear Brethren and Sisters, — 

As the time of your assembling draws nigh I am moved to 
write a few words of greeting and congratulation. As I consider the 
great changes which have come about during the nine years since I met 
with the older of you in the first Conference, I can but exclaim, What 
hath God wrought ! It is marvellous in our eyes. If it had been pro^ 
phesied would anyone have believed it .' We met in the midst of 
general hostility and no little danger. Brother Parsons narrowly escap- 
ing a violent death while returning from the Conference. Small com- 
panies of Christians had been gathered in a score or two of places, but 
large regions had scarcely heard the sound of the Gospel. 

Now behold the change ! Hostility has given way to friendship, 
and suspicion to confidence. The missionary is respected by all, and 
his message gladly heard. The missionary force is largely increased, 
and the hundreds of Christians have become as many thousands, while 
in hundreds of places the people have the Gospel preached to them. To 
God be all the praise I Who knows what greater blessings he has in 
store for us if our faith but reaches out to claim them .' 

And now, though separated from you, may I not claim the privilege 
of being reckoned one of you. I represent you all on the Committee 
for the translation of the Bible into Mandarin, and desire your prayers 
that my share in this great work may be performed to the glory of ■ 
God, and for the advancement of Hiskingdom in China. The entrance 
of the Word giveth light. 
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May the Lord richly bless you in the deliberations ot the Conference, 
and may you receive such a spiritual uplift that it may last as you re- 
turn to your work in your various stations ! 
With love and cordial greetings to you all, 
Your brother in Christ, 

Spencer Lewis. 

Moved by Mr. Openshaw, and seconded by Mr. Peat, that 
Mr. Lewis's letter be recorded in the proceedings, and that 
the Secretary b^ instructed to reply for the Conference. 

The Chairman then said — I should like to request you that 
while each speaker is speaking you should not only read the 
synopsis of his paper, but that you follow the agenda carefully, 
and keep in mind as he proceeds the points which appear to you 
of importance, so that when the paper is open for discussion you 
will be ready with the cream of the paper before you. The Chair 
will call first for point (a) on the agenda, and will pause long 
enough to allow anyone who has anything to say on (a) to sav 
it. If there is no one, he will feel justified in passing on to point 
(6). So we wish everyone to be ready, and not only listen to the 
paper, but //linA the paper with the speaker, so we shall get the 
essence of the paper in the discussion that follows. 

Itgivesme very great pleasure to call on Mr. Hoste to address 
us (applause). 



Mr. HosTE then addressed the Ccnftrenceou ; — 

CHRIST, THE SUPREME NEED OF CHINA. 

How the Present Systems Fail to Meet the Ne2d — Buddhism — Taoism 
Confucianism — The Nature of the Need — Remission of Sins— Christ 
the Propitiation— Deliverance from Sin — The Root of all True 
Reform — A Last Word. 

Mr. Chairman, Brethren, and Sisters — we shall consider this 
subject under two heads, thus: (i) How the present religious 
systems in this country have failed to meet its need ; (2) How 
Christ meets that need, in regard to the individual, the social, 
and the national life. 

Buddhism. 

I refer first to Buddhism. J think all will agree in the first 
instance that Buddhism recognised one or two great and solemn 
facts in regard to human existence. First, the complete failure 
of human life as it is. Secondly, the retribution that follows sin. 
Buddha, however, had no other solution to offer than that which 
virtually amounted to despair. To him it seemed that the only 
solution was escape from existence. I need not dwell at length 
on this, you are all more or less familiar with it. The point 1 
wish to bring out is rather that these two facts, which are cor- 
roborated by Holy Scripture — the failure of human life as it is, 
and the retribution which overtakes sin — that ■ these two facts, 
wherever propagated, are a great preparation for the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ. We know that Buddha, not being aware of a new 
life — of an eternal fife in Christ — was driven to find refuge in a 
virtual non-existence ; that is to say, a prolonged process of self- 
repression, his hope being to arrive at a condition in. which all 
desire and all feeling are at an end — the state of non-entit\. 
We see at once that we have here a contradiction of the broad 
facts of life. Observation shows us that the higher the organism 
the more acute the sensation. Therefore, this idea of no sensation, 
no desire, seems to me to be a contradiction of the facts of life 
laid broadly across it. 
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Looking at the barest outline of Buddhism, we know that 
these two great facts, and Buddha's attempt to deal with them 
in a direct way, became more or less evaded, until now Buddhism 
in China, for the most part, amounts to this — There is a great 
ecclesiastical hierarchy, which claims, by certain means, to bring 
about the salvation of men, generally independently of the 
personal condition of the individual. Men who may be living 
wrong livfes are not called upon to rectify these lives, but, by a 
gift of money to the people who have powers of dealing with 
these matters, the future of that person can be secured. I don't 
mean to say that this entirely represents Buddhism, but very 
generally so. I am sure it has no place in it for any attempt to 
deal with the guilt of the individual. The whole thing is. made 
over to an ecclesiastical body of men who put it through for you. 
Taoism. 

We all, also, know that the founder of the Taoist religion 
recognised the failure of life, the ruin of society as he knew it in 
this country. We know how he withdrew from public life, and 
how the burden of his teaching is in this strain — that it is a great 
mistake for men to seek to rectify society; that they should rather 
seek to attain to this mysterious true doctrine or "Way," the 
Tao. 

Here again we know through what various phases Taoism 
has passed, and what various shapes Taoism has taken. At the 
present time, for the most part, it has degenerated into a vast 
system of very foolish superstitions. It scarcely attempts to give 
a moral uplift to the people. I do not lose sight of the fact that 
it contains a great deal of what may be looked upon as good 
ethics. But that has to do with the past, so far as my own limit- 
ed observation goes in this country. The fact remains that 
Taoism is just a great network of superstition, seeking by various 
foolish ways to protect man from calamity and evil spirits, and 
that it has certainly failed in any way, it seems to. me, to lift up 
this country. 
Confucianism. 

When we come to Confucius, I think we can gladly admit 
that China owes a great deal to the Confucian system. We 
know how Confucius dwelt upon personal character as constitut- 
ing the arch of national life, more particularly with regard to 
those exercising rule, and a moral influence in Government; hence 
the importance of attention to our personal habits, and so on. 
And also he set forth the family as the great social unit, and 
pointed out how the family relationships should be maintained, 
thereby assuring the maintenance of the State. These things are 
familiar to us all, more or less, and I think we may thankfully 
recognize that Confucianism has done a good deal for China. It 
has maintamed law and order, and has acted as a restraint 
upon the excesses of gross superstition and immoral religion, 
which have abounded in countries like India. 
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But Confucius himself had to admit that he was unable to 
stem the tide of public corruption ; and, so far as my personal 
intercourse with scholars has gone, the scholars of the present 
day admit that the nation has failed to realise the ideal which 
Confucius set forth. The tendency to evil, which man, not be- 
ing able or willing to hold in check, has, as the years have gone 
by, increased, and we have the country at the present time in 
the state in which we find it. 
The Nature of the Need. 

Now, to turn to the main point of the theme for this mornings 
"Christ as the Supreme Need of China." There are two supreme- 
needs. The innermost, the deepest, the permanent needs of any 
individual, society, or nation, are these, that the two great ques- 
tions relating to sin should be satisfactorily dealt with, viz., the 
guilt of sin, and deliverance from sin. 

First, the guilt of sin. Now, I desire to dwell upon this 
aspect of sin. I venture to think that it needs to be dwelt upon. 
We hear a great deal about sin as a destructive influence, as a 
.source of confusion, sorrow, and death, and so on, whether in 
the individual or the community. All this is true. The facts 
are patent to everyone. We all know the awful havoc which, in 
every department of human life, is wrought by sin. But, as 
Christian men and women, we believe in another and prior aspect- 
ofsiri, which should never be left out of sight, viz., sin as guilt against 
God. It is here that the revelation given in the Bible differs 
so largely from the systems of thought of men who have meditated 
on this great and awful subject. They have recognised — Buddha, 
Laotse, Confucius, and others — the evil which it has wrought to 
society. But they have, at the be.st, only in a very shadowy and 
imperfect way, conceived of sin as an offence against the person 
of God. And surely this aspect of sin runs right through Holy 
Scripture from first to last. And the great and prime thought of 
the schteme of redemption is this, that some means be provided 
whereby the sinner can be pardoned, whereby remission of sins 
can be obtained. 

It is remarkable too in this connection, how, in the very 
passage which was read this morning, we find the Lord Jesus 
Christ forbidding the disciples at that time to make Him 
known. Now there may have been various reasons for that 
prohibition. But one reason, and an important reason, was this — 
the message in regard to Him with which they went forth at that 
tirrie was, in the nature of things, an incomplete one. It was not 
incomplete in respect to their apprehension of Jesus as the Son of 
God. We all knowthat when Peter said, "Thou art the Christ, the 
Son ofthe living God," the Lord Jesus blessed him and said, "Bles- 
sed art thou, Simon Bar-Jona, for flesh and blood hath not revealed 
it unto thee, but my Father which is in heaven." There was a 
spiritual apprehension of Jesus as Son of God. They got that 
far, and it was a great way, but it was not enough. And it does 
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s.eem terme that here'we have one of the reasons, I don't say all, 
but one of the reasons, and an important one, for the prohibition 
that was laid on them as to the preaching of Him at that time. 

Remission of Sins. ' 

.We find, a few chapters later, aftei" the Lord had been 
Crucified and buried, and was risen. He comes back to Hisdisciples 
with a new word concerning His sufferings, and now He gives 
them a new message. I was greatly struck in noticing some time 
ago how He says that repentance and remi.^sion of sins should 
be preached. - I think you, will find thajt it was aftsr He had 
suffered, after He had risen,. that we get this special message put 
into the lips of the disciples : "Repentance and remission of sins.' 

It is very noticeable how, through the first ten cr twelve 
chapters of Acts, in those discourses recorded tor us, and more 
especially Peter's, we find this point dwelt upon. Repentance 
and remission : that is. the message : that was the first word. In 
other words : in the fullness of time God speaks to mankind by 
His Son, and the first word is this : the door of repentance is now 
open and rernission of sins is now possible. But without shedding 
of blood there is no remission. And the Apostle Paul, writing 
to the Corinthians in the first epistle, 15th chapter, reminds them 
afresh of the Gospel which he preached ; how Christ died for 
our sins, etc. And he constantly reiterated that message. The 
words are familiar to all of us: how "Christ died for the ungodly," 
Ijow He was "a sacrifice for our sins," and how He "put away 
9ur sins by the sacrifice of Himself." 

In Hebrews we have the political economy of sacrifice. 
What a gol Jen portion this is when read by a spiritual understand- 
ing. How it sets forth the fulness of the sacrifice of Christ: its 
man sidedness in relation to human guilt. And iii Rorhans 
Paul declares, "I am not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ, 
for it is the power of God unto salvation;" and the Apostle then, 
you remember, proceeds to consider mankind for the moment 
apart from the Gospel of Christ. Putting that on one side what 
have you ? You have man living by the light of nature and 
conscience. And he says, "They are without excuse," and 
sketches rapidly that awful decleiision : How man went away 
from God ; how all down the ages the darkness deepened ; and 
the final awful condition of sin and depravity : how that the 
Jew, by whom had come the revelation of God, had not acted 
upon this revelation ; how he too was a sinner. And he ends by' 
saying that all the world had been brought in guilty before God. 

Now, this truth is not popular. It never has beeri ; and I 
venture to think it never will be. Why ? Because, apart from 
the work of the Holy Spirit, than does not see his own sinfulness. 
I remember while in Engl^ind hearing a sermon by the Bishftp of 
London, on, "Ihe Holy Ghost: When. He is come. He will 
convince," etc. The Bishop pointed out that there were two or 
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three main reasons why men are not convinced of sin ; why it 
needed this special operation of the Holy Ghost on the hearts of 
men. He pointed out that the natural attitude of man's heart is 
jf^^-justification. Then there is a tendency to compare himself 
with others. I want to emphasise this point, brethren. 

Christ the Propitiation. 

We need to set forth the Lord Jesus Christ as the One ap- 
pointed by God to die for the sins of men : to be a pro- 
pitiation for the sins of the whole world, and this as the: 
direct mission of the Lord Jesus Christ on the Cross. We do, 
not show Him there simply as a wonderful, an unique instance 
of One who submitted to the will of God ; who bore wrong 
and revilins; at the hands of men. But we do show Him thus 
as God's appointed way of dealing with the guilt of sin. 
This subject is treated more as a piece of theology, without 
bearing on the ills of society. But it is immensely practical, 
my brethren. Any scheme which leaves this out of account 
is doomed to failure. It is not dealing with the root of 
things. We must get done with the region of failure. Our Gospel 
is the only thing dealing with this question that begins to touch 
the real evils of society. 

Will you suffer this word of exhortation, my brethren, that 
we may in all our preaching set forth Christ as "the Lamb of God 
that taketh away the sin of the world." I believe that in this 
country there are hearts more or less burdened by the sense of 
sin. Oh, let us deal with that. It is said that this is so narrow,' 
so unstatesmai;like. No, for how did Paul deal with it ? He 
was no fanatic, but a man who wanted to work in and through 
the individual life to renovate society. He kept at this root thing. 

Deliverance from Sin. 

We now pass to the question of the deliverance from sin. 

You remember that in this discourse of Peter's, after speaking 
of repentance and remission of sins, he comes onto the promise 
of the Father, the Holy Ghost. He says the time has come when 
God is going to begin a new life in the heart of every sinner who 
repents and puts faith in Jesus. 

There is a way of talking about eternal life as if it were a 
ticket. It is believed that if we get the ticket we are all right, 
and later on we can present it and get into Heaven. We have 
no warrant for such an idea. If we want to go to heaven we 
must be a bit of Heaven to begin with. IVkat you are will decide 
luhere you are. We will get surroundings ultimately in harmony 
with our spiritual condition. If a man is controlled by the world 
he will ultimately go to a place where the world will reign. If a 
man is living in harmony with the will of Christ he must have 
the life of Christ dwelling in him. That man, in the very nature 
of things, will go to his own place. 
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I remember hearing a stirring sermon on these words, "And 
being let go, they went to their own company." The preacher 
said, we shall each go to our own place. Therefore, what a 
message we have, my brethren, what a message we have ! We 
are to preach Christ, the new Life, the living Way, and the gift 
of God as eternal life through Jesus Christ His Son. And here 
are we to offer to this people, in their sin and bondage, and in- 
ability to escape therefrom, anew life in Christ. "He that hath 
the Son hath Life : and he that hath not the Son of God hath 
not Life." 

I believe it is the presentation of Christ, who, through the 
Holy Ghost, can come into men's hearts and bring them into 
mystical union with Himself, that is to save men. It seems to 
me that this idea is the very pith and marrow of our religion. 
If not, it is on the same level as other religions. If God has not 
spoken to us in these last days by His Son, so far as I understand 
it, it is merely a question of degree and not of kind between us 
and other religions. 

Christ the Deliverer. 

We recognise that Christ meets man's need by delivering 
from the power of sin. We believe God gave the complete solu- 
tion, the complete answer to all these questions. Oh, that we may 
present it, and in this way deal with the sorrows and confusions 
of China. Oh, let us hold the root. To borrow from Confucius, 
the renovation of society can only be carried out in so far as 
the renovation of individuals in relation to society will allow of 
its being carried out. Man, out of relation to God, goes on build- 
ing his house, first one shape and then another (village democ- 
racy, etc.). The trouble is that the bricks are not sound, and 
whatever shape he may build his house, it will not be sound. 
We are founding a Kingdom to last forever. Necessarily, there- 
fore, the individuals composing that Kingdom should be brought 
into right relationship with God, and be delivered from guilt and 
the power of sin, and made new creations in Christ. 

Oh, that we may, therefore, not think that this preaching is 
narrow or out of date. Dear friends, the great scheme of redemp- 
tion, the promise of eternal life, which God promised before the 
world began : this wonderful scheme involved the death of Christ. 
Surely this was no little thing. This was not a small thing. It 
is this we are to make a reality in this world. Only thus shall 
we be able, in a deep and permanent way, to renovate the in- 
dividual, the family, and society. 

And, let me repeat it, schemes that, more or less, leave out 
of account this aspect of sin — so far as I understand the Holy 
Scripture, so far as I have read history — all such schemes carry 
in them their own germ of decay. 
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The Root of all True Reform. 

As an Englishman, pardon me if I refer to England. As 
we look at the forces in that country — at some of thb movements 
which have, as time vent on, made for the amelioration of that 
country — we find that they were movements which, in their in- 
ception, were met with ridicule. Take, for instance, the Friends 
movement. It illustrates my point admirably. If ever a move- 
ment was despised by men who posed as philosophers it was 
this one. We all know how a writer of the last century brought 
contumely and ridicule on that movement. But think what it 
has done even from the point of view of reform. What have 
Wesley and such like men done ? They began at the centre. 
They were not ashamed to emphasize the fact that the individual 
should be converted. Without that the whole thing was wood, 
hay, and stubble. They wanted the hearts of individuals. They 
were largely cast out, but what a wonderful power they have 
been in England, as well in the political and social as in the 
religious sphere. 

My time is now up. I hope I have not been presumptuous 
in addressing you as I have done. I have desired to do so in 
the Spirit of Christ, and in no sense supposing that you do not 
recognise these things. But we all need, I think, to be reminded 
constantly of them. And oh, brethren, if we are to make known 
Christ as the propitiation for sins, we must have daily renewed in 
us, by the Holy Ghost, our own clear appreciation of this. It is 
no use living in past experiences. "He that believeth hath." 
Christ lives in the present tense. 

A Last Word. 

Pardon me one last word, even if it may seem to be aside 
from the subject. I would urge as the only means of keeping 
these two great truths in heart and life, that we day by day see 
to it that time is spent in the study of Holy Scripture and in secret 
prayer (hear, hear). Surely here lies the very foundation and 
source of the whole energy, for the fulfilment of this ministry 
with which we are entrusted. How easy it is to allow ourselves 
to be diverted just here. We are so busy hither and thither, 
and thus we lose our time at the Master's feet; hence, our own 
vision of these great truths begins to grow dim, and the vision 
of things temporal comes more and more crowding in upon us, 
and soon hurtfully effects the tone of our ministry. 



After the reading of Mr. Hoste's paper, the Conference 
decided to hear the other papers read before opening any discus- 
sion. 

Chairman — I will now call upon Mr. Parker to read his 
paper. 

Mr. Parker then read the following paper : — 

PREACHING TO THE MASSES. 

Meaning of the Word "Masses "■ — Will the Gospel bring Crowds ? — Why 
Do Crowds Gather ? — Are We Attracting the Masses ?— Qualifica- 
tions of a Preacher to the Masses — Methods of Work — Conclusion!. 

Meaning of the Word "Masses. " 

When looking at the title given me by the Conference 
Committee, the first question arising in my mind was, What is 
the exact meaning of the word " Masses" ? In my own country it 
generally means the lower grade of society, in contradistinction 
to the classes. But, looking at the subject of the paper to follow, 
I concluded that " Masses" meant the number of people who can 
be collected together, either at the village market or in a building 
set apart for preaching, without any reference to the social stand- 
ing of those who come to hear. 

I see by the report of the last Conference that a paper on a 
similar subject was read, entitled, "Preaching to the Heathen." 

I am glad that the latter term has not been used, as it 
always seems to me to smack of pharisaism. For, taking the 
true meaning of the word, I do not think it at all applicable to 
the Chinese. 

Is there any country in the world where such masses of 
people are to be met with as in China ? The relationships of 
Chinese life, the rules of etiquette and long standing custom, all 
tend to suppress individuality, and to form the Chinese into a 
compact mass, so welded together that a strong influence brought 
to bear on them moves not one at a time but many. We still 
remember the crowds that filled our churches a few years ago, 
and the large number of enquirers who, without the slightest 
criticism of the doctrine, willingly set themselves to get a knowledge 
of the Gospel. How far the motive that influenced them was a 
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worthy one is out of the question, but the fact was patent to 
every worker in the West, and the one complaint of every Mission 
was that they could not cope with the crowds. Now the pendulum 
is swinging in the opposite direction. Some of you no doubt 
have had the experience of seeing a rough and excited crowd, 
fully intent on mischief, restrained, pacified, and turned from 
their purpose by a few words from a respected elder of a village; 
I think that the word "Masses," not only m its meaning of great 
numbers, but also in its collective sense, is more eminently fitted 
to the Chinese crowds than to people of any other nationality. 

When we think of preaching the gospel to such people the 
first question to be answered is — 
Win the Gospel Bring Crow ds ? 

Can crowds be collected to listen to the Gospel ? Are 
they so steeped in materialism that they cannot be attracted in 
numbers to hear the greatest message delivertd to man ? Are 
trade and commerce the only subjects that can ripple the com- 
placent mind of the Chinaman ? I think not. Do they not 
like discussing ethical subjects ? Crowds will listen to a story-teller 
who narrates the history of a good man's deed, which brought 
the reward of heaven, or the darker story of a villain, whose deeds 
met with a fitting punishment. The daily talk of the people 
is full of proverbs exhorting them to justice, benevolence, 
obedience, filial piety, and other kindred graces, which are 
essentially Christian. These deeper things of life have an 
interest for the great mass of the Chinese, and when we have 
found the way to fittingly represent the teaching of Christianity 
in regard to these we shall not fail to have a crowd. 
Why Do Crowds Gather ? 

What do Chinese crowds gather for ? Let us see what 
attracts them. First, the theatre, where the life and actions of 
men of the past and present are represented with all the vividness 
of a barbaric show. One of the first sights that struck me after 
my arrival in China was the large audiences that stood in the 
broad streets of Peking to listen to one of their romancers ; and 
the thought came to me, as it has come to many : Would that 
7eie could so tell the gospel story which speaks of things more 
vital and real than the doings of the ancients. 

Here in West China we have the story-teller in the teashops, 
sitting on a high perch above his audience, and punctuating 
every third or fourth sentence with a resounding blow of his 
wooden mallet on the table before him, to keep the overtired 
from sleepiness. Such a man does not lack an audience, although 
he may continue his narration for four or five hours. He is telling 
of what men have done in the past, the tragedies ot life, the 
experiences of men — a presentment of living pictures. In these 
latter days we have seen large crowds gathered at the anti-opium 
meetings. It is not necessary to have the presence of the high 
officials or any other outward attraction. On more than one 
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occasion in Chungking I have seen that the mere sending of a 
sandwich man round the city announcing the time and place of 
meeting has brought an overflowing house ; the crowd listening 
patiently to three or four short speeches on the evils of the drug. 
and exhortations to rid the nation of the curse. The subject is 
one of everyday interest. It touches the life of the people, and 
thus their minds are aroused. 

There is a newspaper club in one of our chapels, and every 
month a public meeting is held by the members, when aselected 
speaker gives a lecture on current topics as discussed in the native 
newspapers. One subject was the comparison of different religions 
promulgated in China, the text being, ''By their fruits ye shall 
know them." These lectures always draw sTn audience much 
larger than there is at the preaching service. 

Thus, when we can so preach as to make the message answer 
the hard problems of daily life, and comfort man's heart in this 
sorrowful world, we shall find no lack of hearers. 
Are We Attracting the Masses ? 

Are we attracting the Masses ? I cannot honestly say 
that we are. The comparatively small audiences in our churches, 
the preaching hall with the native brother and a few others, 
most of the latter looking like out-of-works waiting for some- 
thing to turn up. So meagre have been the results of the preach- 
ing halls that some experienced missionaries believe it almost 
a waste of time, not only for themselves to spend their hours 
in preaching there, but also for the native brethren to do so, 
and they have abandoned that form of work, preferring to use 
other ways of influencing outsiders through the members of the 
church. 

Speaking from my own experience, I have only known a few 
instances in which a foreigner preaching to the masses outside 
the church can attract and hold a crowd while he delivers the 
great message of God and the Saviour. I am not speaking of 
a crowd drawn by the strangeness of the speaker's apparel, but 
in a place where the preacher has pleaded with men for years 
so that his appearance and voice are familiar. In each of the 
cases I have known, the preacher is a man of great experience, 
with absolute command of the everyday language of the people, 
and in true sympathy with his hearers. When I try to call to 
mind any native evangelist who could entrance a crowd, I find 
the task more difficult — in fact, except in a few instances, a for- 
eigner who is uncertain in his tones, but having thought in his 
speech and earnestness of heart, will be listened to more readily 
than a native M.A., with his well rounded but sapless platitudes. 

What can we do to make the gospel appeal more attractive, 
telling, and convincing as far as our human efforts are concerned ? 
I am not going to tpeak of the spiritual fitness of the speaker — 
that he must be a man of deep conviclion, and hungering for the 
souls of men — this is accepted by all of us. 
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Qualifications ot a Preacher to the Masses, 

The first qualification of the preacher to the masses is that 
he should be able to speak to them in their own language. This 
seems a trite saying, but it will bear repeating, and some con- 
sideration. Every sentence of the speaker should flash its 
meaning immmediately on the mind of the hearer. Every illustra- 
tion should stand out in vivid outline, no smudge or smirch of 
doubt about a single declaration, and the whole discourse given 
With that rhythm of tone that compels the wondering admiration 
of the listener, whether educated or not. Is this a common at- 
tainment of the foreign missionary ? I don't think .so. We have 
missionaries by the hundred, but such speakers are only a per- 
centage. The Chinese language strangely tests men. The first 
becomes last and the last first in acquiring Chinese. A college 
professor from the' homeland may have to give way to a con- 
secrated artizan when it comes to speaking the common ever}- 
day language of the Chinese masses. 

The foreigner starts late in life, he is set in his ideas a,nd 
forms of expression, and it is hard to change. He is given a 
teacher trained by service with other foreigners — one who knows 
their peculiarities, and easily acquiesces. He is too much a 
gentleman to contradict and criticise. If his pupil's expressions 
are cha-pu-to, then why disturb the peace ? When the pupil 
comes to learn expressions for things theological and spiritual, he 
gets book words, or those used by senior brethren, and obtained 
from the same source. Thus his expressions, even if correct, 
are bookish and stiff, sounding unusual and strange to the major- 
ity of his hearers. The language is formal and dead, and when 
used in explaining a subject in which the listeners have no in- 
terest, it will fail to attract. It has nothing to do with their life, 
and is but a dead letter. Let another speaker utter the same 
thoughts, in the language used in the home, the .street, and the 
market, and instant attention is aroused. When travelling up 
the coast of China for the first time I met a young Roman Catholic 
priest, and we interchanged our first impressions of the Chinese 
on board ship. He concluded from the complacent appearance 
of natives that they could neither laugh not cry. Nothing could 
be farther from the truth. At the recital of the story of the Cross 
I have seen a crowd stand in rapt attention in the midst of a busy 
street, and also tears of sorrow and smiles of joy on the faces of 
an audience as they listened to a foreigner as he was telling of 
God's love. 

After seeing how diligently the brethren and sisters of our 
missions work and .struggle with this difficult language, and the 
result in the end, I am convinced that those from other lands 
who are to move the masses by their eloquence are men to whom 
God has given a special gift of tongues. There are such brethren, 
and in the majority of cases they are deeply earnest men, with the 
heart of a true evangelist, loving the common people, to whom 
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it is a joy to deliver their message. I think the time has come 
when these men should be given greater opportunities. Some 
of them are limited in their work within the boundaries of a small 
station or group of stations, and much of their time is taken up 
with details in which their exceptional abilities are at a discount. 
They are men for large audiences, but are kept to a handful of 
enquirers, or allowed to .shout themselves hoarse in a busy 
market, where only those nearest can hear them. In these days 
of union, why should not such men become the missioners of the 
Church at large, and their .services placed at the disposal of the 
Council of the West ? They should visit all centres, and the 
brethren of all Societies in such places should prepare for their 
coming by earnest prayer, and through the members of the 
churches make known the mission. Then,, in the largest place pos- 
sible, hold informal and rousing mission seryices. With such an 
opportunity a so-gifted man will reach hundreds. Even with a 
visiting missioner, who has to speak through an interpreter, we 
have seen some gratifying results. How much more might we ex- 
pect when the message is poured forth in the music of the listeners' 
own mother tongue. 

Another necessary thing in preaching to the masses in China 
is the application of the truths of Christianity to the experience 
and needs of Chinese life. The moulding of Christian truth into 
Chinese forms of, thought, and illustrated from incidents or 
customs of the life surrounding the hearers, and not from things 
of far-away Judea. I am afraid that we from Christian countries, 
who have been accustomed to Christian teaching from our youth, 
constantly use termsfor the deep mysteries of the soul, holy living, 
and things divine, and we are scarcely conscious that our hearers 
have no conception of their meaning, or if they happen to know 
the meaning of the word, they do not understand its true signifi- 
cance. This I believe to be the reason of want of interest in much 
of our preaching. We are often away in the clouds — what we 
say does not touch them. The message as well as the voice that 
utters it, is still foreign. The place spoken of is Palestine, the 
people are Jews. It is not China and the Chinese, and our 
hearers, with their intensely practical nature are asking, "What 
ccin you do for us ? If it is only a Dao li^ then we have plenty 
of those. We want something that touches our life, lightens the 
dark and bewildering path in this crowded generation, and that 
gives us hope in the depressing circumstances of life." What a 
grand opportunity there is now, when the great mass of people is 
moving, for one fitted with such a knowledge of Chinese life and 
language as to be able to show how the Truth of God is the Light 
that lightens every path. 
Methods of Work. 

I wish that I had some new, tested, and successful ideas 
to present on this subject. For some years I have felt that our 
forms of work are too foreign, and that we have yet to find 
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out the point of least resistance with the Chinese, Some mis- 
sionaries are inclined to think that the days of the preaching 
hall are past. But such is not my opinion. If well situated 
and brought up to date they have still a work to do. Many 
believers to-day testify to having received the Divine seed in 
such a place. But we need to make the place more attractive. 
What is there inviting about our foreign preaching hall, w th the 
architecture of a coach-house, white-washed walls, and a few 
narrow benches, a graven image with spectacles and book on a 
perch, emitting at stated intervals his record of dry theological 
ideas ? With these new times we must have the best men of our 
native staff in these public places. Don't have him grind on six 
days of the week, and as many hours of the day. Let him 
arrange his times to suit the crowd, and encourage him to have 
a definite subject to talk about before he gets on his feet. If the 
hall is on a busy street of a city he may put a notice of his subject 
outside. If possible, change your native preacher occasionally, 
and if you cannot do this for the want of men, then let the one 
man have so many days in the hall, and for the others, send him 
out to the nearest village, or give him opportunity to look up 
past hearers in the city or near country places. I believe in the 
abundant use of pictures, and the use of a scroll of the same for 
the preacher's use, and maps are also good things to have. Let 
us try to make the place more comfortable. The narrow benches, 
fit only for a wood sawyer, should be discarded, and replaced by 
a sloping backed seat. Oftentimes the preaching hall is a quiet 
haven of refuge into which some weary soul goes to spend an hour, 
and such often find the Giver of rest and peace at those times. 
At the same time, we should have such a place that the respectable 
shopkeeper and merchant will find it profitable to spend a little 
time there. 

I think we shall reap more fruit by specializing more on our 
preaching hall work. Specially choose your preacher. Give 
him shorter hours ; let him be definite in his preaching. If 
possible let him have some help in singing, for I think that the 
proceedings should be made as bright as possible. If the preacher, 
either using his own voice or some in.strument, could get the 
audience to take up some easy refrain of a hymn, and sing it over 
again and again, it rouses the people up for the message to be 
delivered afterwards, and also gives them something that they 
can sing at their own homes or while at their work. At some 
anti opium meetings I have been delighted to find how a crowded 
audience, mostly strangers, take up the chorus of an anti-opium 
ballad, and roar it out with great gusto, and undoubtedly it fits 
them for listening afterwards. 

Guest-Room. — I am a believer in guest-room work. That- 
is the place of enquiry where the doubts can be expressed and 
difficulties smoothed away. But if we make it too much an 
enquiry room we shall injure its usefulness. Our Chinese brother 
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in most cases does not come at once to the point. He needs a 
side door. Wliy not change the guest-room by having a good 
number of papers and magazines there. We thank God that 
there are such a goodly number of Christian publications, and 
often the subjects discussed therein supply themes for con- 
versation and helpful talks. As I have already mentioned,, our 
native Christians have a newspaper club in connection with their 
guest house, which is situated on a busy street. Outsideis hung 
a board telling of the latest magazines and papers received, and 
inviting anyone who wishes to enter. It was the natives' own 
idea, and for more than a year it has worked successfully. B}' 
this means we have had brought in in connection with our work 
a better class of people. So far the guest room has still retained 
its character as the place for quiet Christian talks and counsel. 

Magic Lantern. — Every one knows the great use of the 
magic lantern in work among the crowds. It has not lost its 
charm for the majority of the people. In Chungking itself, for 
three nights in succession, we have held lantern services, and 
even the fact that each person had to pay a small sum for admis- 
sion did not debar an overwhelming crowd. While in the country, 
by the kindness of the elders of the villages, I have had large 
temples put at my service, and the stages of such make admirable 
places for the display. I shall never forget the hushed murmur 
of admiration that passed through the crowd whenever Dore's 
picture of the Mother and infant Jesus was put upon the sheet. 1 
strongly advocate this form of preaching. People are less likely 
to forget these pictures if our words about them are few and simple. 
Chinese life is sterile, and its outlook so narrow, with so little of 
life's joys, that we should make full use of things that delight the 
ear, as singing and music, and things that delight the eye, as 
pictures, &c., to attract and educate. 

Teashop. — ^There is one method of preaching which has 
been on my mind for some time, and which I had hoped to have 
been able to speak on from the standpoint of experience at this 
Conference, that is, using the teashop as a place for evangelistic 
work. I do not mean sending a native preacher there to converse 
with a few reople at a table, but the establishing of a Christian 
teashop. We all know what an institution the teashop is in West 
China. It is the place to hear the news ; the place of leisure when 
the day's work is done ; and, with such miserable and small 
homes as many have, we can scarcely wonder at the crowds that 
always throng the teashops. Here also disputes are talked out, 
and many business transactions are done. It we are seeking the 
people, here they are surely to be fcund. Let us calculate what 
the renting of a chapel costs, together with the salary of a native 
preacher, and see whether the same money invested in a Christian 
teashop will not give us a larger audience, and thus a greater 
oppoi;tunity for preaching the Gospel.- I have talked the matter 
over with the Chinese brethren, and they have hailed it as an 
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excellent plan. Put the place under a good sound Christian, a 
man who has had experience of the business. Let the rent of 
the premises or ownership belong to the Church. The stock 
needed is only tables, benches, and crockery. Then tell the 
man that he is to find his own tea and make his own wages and 
those of his helpers. This he will easily do. Let the place be 
carried on as a usual teahouse, except for st ingent rules against 
swearing and quarrelling. In the evening, lower the price of 
tea, ?nd instead of the usual storyteller, put in a good Christian 
storyteller. I avoid the word preacher, as I should wish the man 
to give the Bible stories dressed out in Chinese garments, and in 
the hand of an able man these can be made as telling as any 
Chine.se legend. Make the teashop an example of cleanliness 
arid brightness. To this should be attached an inner room for 
books and papers, and where quiet Christian talks can be held. 
One other point is that such teashops ^vould save our own people 
from a lot 'of temptation. I'm afraid that it will be useless for 
us to declaim against the evils of the teashop, and to strive to 
prevent our Christians from frequenting them. Let us create fit 
places for these men to go to, where for an hour they can chat 
with friends, and talk out business, and be free from much of the 
foolish and foul language they have to listen to now. The thing 
that has hindered me from carrying out the plan has been the 
scarcity of rentable places in the overcrowded city of Chungking, 
and the enormous rents asked for any that are suitable. But, 
having gone over the details with Chinese helpers, I have great 
confidence in it as a method that will succeed. 

Museum. — One other method of preaching the full Gospel 
of God and of His Son Jesus Christ, is by the use of a Museum. 
This is no new idea, but one in which I feel a deep intere.st, and 
I would urge it upon the full consideration of this Conference. 
We all are aware of the great thirst for knowledge that has been 
awakened in China, and this desire will increase as time goes on. 
At this time, the wonderful works of creation, the natural laws 
that govern this great universe, are subjects that strongly appeal to 
the opening minds of the Chinese. A collection of objects setting 
forth these are so many pictures for the eye to rest upon. Pictures 
and relics that tell of days of old, as well as things that tell of the 
progress of man, and especially those that manifest God's control- 
ling hand in the evolution of the nations, should be put before 
the Chinese. This knowledge should not be divorced from the 
Gospel. We proclaim Him who is the Creator ot all, and Who,- 
being Lord of Lords, controls all. One sight of such things will 
compel more reverence for God than a year's sermons. We 
should claim these things as belonging to God, and take delight 
in showing to the crowds who will come to see them how wise 
and beneficent is our God. Above all, have a set of models il 
lustrating things of Scripture, and in connection with your 
museum have a good preaching hall. The objects in the museum. 
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will give the preacher many a theme, and illumine the message 
given. 

Conclusion. 

In writing this paper, the thought that lay heaviest on the 
writer's mind was that so far we as foreign missionaries have 
not yet succeeded in our preaching to the masses. And when 
we come to the native helper, I feel that only from the second 
generation of Christians shall we have men fitted with spiritual 
power, ample knowledge, deep understanding of God's word, 
undaunted enthusiasm, and attractive eloquence, who shall be 
able to move the masses of this people. Yet the work is God's. 
The times seem to us to call for the men who can, with trumpet 
voice, cry out to these moving millions, "This is the way, walk 
ye in it," and we believe that in God's time such men will be 
forthcoming. 



After the reading of this paper, Mr. O. M. Jackson's paper 
was called for and read, as follows : — 



PREACHING THE GOSPEL TO THE INDIVIDUAL. • 

Preaching the Gospel to the Individual— Reasons for Urging It — The 
Difference between Chinese and Foreigner — The Influence of New 
Ideas on the Chinese Mind — How can One Chinese be Won for 
Christ ? 

Preaching the Gospel to the Individual. 

The very title of the subject points us at once to the last 
command of our Lord, "Go ye into all the world and preach the 
Gospel to every creature." It is very needful that we should 
sometimes pause and consider if we have fully appreciated the 
meaning of these simple words, since they form a large part 
of our standing orders as missionaries and ministers of the Gospel. 
It is a command not only to preach the Gospel to the masses, 
asubject that demands our attention, bat also includes the preach- 
ing of the Gospel to the individual, a subject which should 
occupy a no less important place in our ministry. For there are 
those who incidentally cross our path but once, and may have 
that one opportunity of hearing the truth, and there are those 
with whom we have constant intercourse, and are within the 
circle of our influence. 

The Lord told us that He is the "Light of the World." He 
also, speaking to His disciples, said, "Ye are the Light ot the 
world." As with the Lord so with His people. Those whom 
He taught in His earthly misistry may be divided into three 
classes, or three degrees of nearness or intimacy. First, He and 
His chosen three who saw and heard many of the Lord's secret 
things. Then He had His disciples and followers who received 
His teaching. Beyond these there was the outer crowd who 
sometimes listened. So likewise with the missionary, we have 
in general three circles of influence. There is our immediate 
home circle in which we are well known ; there is the circle 
in which our work lies, composed of those who gather in classes, 
congregations, and schools, who listen to our teachmg, follow 
our prayers ; and last of all, there is the great outer circle which 
we hope to win, in which many may know us by sight and by 
name, but probably are wholly ignorant of the very object of our 
mission, and often misunderstand us. 
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Let us spare no pains in making our evangelistic organiza.- 
tions as complete as possible, that every existing agency we have 
at hand, such as educational and medical departments, shall at- 
tract to us increasing numbers from this great outer circle, 
who shall thus be brought under the sound of the Gospel and 
Christian teaching. 

But the people thus brought in are not saved in crowds, but 
one by one. It is for the missionary to seize the opportunities 
and deal with the individuals. I am persuaded that time, patience, 
and pains, in seeking to lead individual souls to the Saviour, will 
r^ap abundant blessing. 

Reasons for Urging It. 

Among the reasons which maybe given for urging the claims 
of preaching the Gospel to the individual are : — 

First — Tke cotisideration of the value of one soul. For this I 
will only quote an illustration once used by Ragland, an Indian 
missionary, more than 60 years ago. In a letter, he suggests a 
parallel between things astronomical and things spiritual. He 
supposes an objector admits the size of the heavenly bodies, but 
demurs as to their importance. "They are perhaps only un- 
substantial froth, mere puffs of air, vapoury nothings." But the 
astronomer knows their mass and weight as well as their size. 
Long observation has taught him that planets in the neighbour- 
hood ofa given heavenly body have been turned out of theircourse ; 
how and by what means he is at first quite at a loss to tell, but 
he has guessed and reasoned, and has found cause for suspecting 
that body. He watches, observes, and compares, and after a 
long sifting of evidence, he brings it in guilty of the disturbance. 
If it be so, it must have power to disturb and power to contract, 
and if so, it is not a mere shell, much less a vapour — it has mass 
and it has weight, and he calculates and determines from the 
disturbance what that weight is. Just so with one soul. What 
a disturbance it has crt ated ! What a celestial body has it drawn 
out from its celestial sphere ! Not a star, not the whole visible 
heavens, not the heaven of heavens itself, but Him who fills 
heaven and earth, by whom all things were created. Him did 
that one soul attract even from heaven to earth to save it. Oh 
that we would thence learn, and learning, lay to heart the weight 
and value of that one soul. 

Second — Preaching the Gospel to the individual may be 
urged as a definite aim, a work both personal and direct. Since 
there are no two persons alike, it follows that individual dealing 
can only treat with the variety of minds, and meet with the dif- 
ficulties and arguments that arise. The medical man is accustom- 
ed to attend his patients one by one, he makes a careful diagnosis 
of the trouble, and continues individual treatment. This is his 
quickest and surest way to bring health and vigour to all his 
patients. He might do much good by a general treatment and 
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advice, but it would at the most be slow and uncertain. He has 
learned to go to the root of the matter, and to treat accordingly. 
Is it not reasonable to learn a lesson here, that in our treatment 
of the souls about us we must not be less thorough than those 
who use such pains in attending the body ? 

A preacher who pressed the claims of the individual, once 
used an illustration in an address to Sunday School teachers. 
He said, "If you wanted to fill a score of bottles with water, you 
might come with your water-can and bucket and attempt to fill 
them, but you would do it much more effectively by taking, each 
bottle and filling it separately." 

In these days we all specialize, why not in work for indivi- 
duals ? The crowds may come and go, but the ones we always 
have with us. Here is a service always and everywhere availablt. 
The same pains may be used to make a talk means of salvation 
as we .study to make a sermon so. 

Third — We are encouraged to preach the Gospel to the 
individual by the example and teaching of our Lord. We have 
the priceless records of our Lord's dealing with individuals, such 
as the story of Nicodemus, the Samaritan woman, the call of the 
disciples, the intercourse in the home, and at Bethany. In His 
hour of deep humiliation He turned and looked upon Peter. In 
His hour of suffering He spoke the work of salvation to the 
dying malefactor. In the Lord's teaching He tenderly pressed 
the claims of even one little one when He said, "Whoso shall 
receive one such little child receiveth Me," and added a warning 
with the word, "Take heed that ye despise not one." One whole 
chapter of parables is taken up with the subject of seeking the 
lost, and emphasis is laid on the fact that the object of search 
was just one, and, as there was joy in finding the one sheep, the 
one piece, and the the one son, so is there joy in heaven over 
one sinner repenting. 

May we deem it worth all our while to minister to one soul. 
It was said by Bishop French of India, "You could not perhaps 
put a whole crown on the head of Jesus, that i.s, bring a whole 
country to be His ; but you might put one little jewel in His 
crown. I have read that one of the greatest preachers of last 
century owed his conversion when a boy to the man who, with 
all the earnestne.ss he possessed, pressed the acceptance of the 
truth upon a congregation which on that occasion was composed 
of that one boy. 

The Difference between Chinese aud Foreigner. 

It must be borne in mind that in certain things there is no 
difference, and that the matters in which there are no diflerences 
are of first importance. There is no difference in origin : "God 
hath made of one blood all nations of men." There is no dif- 
ference in the fact of their fall : "There is no difference, for all 
have sinned." There is no difference in that all ' share alike in 
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the propitiatory work of Christ : "The Gospel is the power of 
God to everyone that believeth," "He is the Propitiation for the 
sins of the whole world." Thus we must not forget that there is 
a common likeness between the Chinese and the foreigner. They 
have a common origin, a common sinfulness, and a common 
salvation, or, to sum up — there is the common brotherhood of 
man and the com.mon Fatherhood of God. 

The points of difference between the Chinese- and the foreign- 
f r are of less importance than the points of resemblance. As a 
fact, the human heart is much the same all the world over. But 
apart from the fact of their education in heathenism and their 
ignorance of the truth, there are differences of thought and character 
between the Chinese and the foreigner (that is, those of Western 
lands), rhe people which may appear plain and simple on the 
surface, reveal on closer acquaintance such complexities of 
character of which we had not dreamed. There are differences 
of natural characteristics. Some of these are decidedly to our 
advantage in preaching the Gospel, at least as far as men are 
concerned. They have little or no shyness or reticence, they are 
not offended by religious conversation and they have a general 
willingness as individuals to hear, if not to discuss religious mat- 
ters. There are differences in the underlying motives of action. 
There are differences in their mental attitude, for they are 
tied and bound by an inherited religion of ancestral worship, 
rhey differ in their whole ideals of life. I need hardly say 
how necessary it is to aim at a real understanding of these 
differences as they arise. Happy he who, by the grace of God, 
surmounts the barrier, and can teach the people to believe that 
they are one in nature and in need, and may be one in Christ 
Jesus. 

A careful consideration of the Chinese character and thought 
will help us rightly to present Christian truth to the people. Here 
again the Scripture gives clear principles. St. Paul, in his 
eagerness to win souls, wrote, "Therefore, free from all human 
control, I have made myself the slave of all, in hope of winning 
as many converts as possible. To the Jews I have become like a 
Jew in order to win Jews;" and again, "To the weak I have become 
weak so as to gain the weak." That is to say, he could perceive, 
and in a sense adopt, the standpoint of each developing points of 
likeness rather than difference, until they, feeling him to be one 
of themselves, were ready to hear and receive his words. But 
care mu.st be taken in adapting ourselves to the individual not to 
compromise our mesiage, for St. Paul also says, "Christ sent me to 
proclaim the Good News, not in mere learned language, lest the 
cross of Christ should be deprived of its power. We proclaim a 
Christ who has been crucified, to the Jews a stumbling-block, to 
the Gentiles foolishness." St. Paul sought to get to the heart of 
the people by identifying himself with them, then he taught them 
the very heart of God's truth, identifying himself with it. 
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The Influence of New Ideas on the Chinese Mind. 

During the past few years many new ideas have been 
introduced into China. They have been discussed by government, 
adapted to their own purposes, and proclaimed to the people. 
There is the new system of education, including schools and study 
of language ; the postal, coinage, military, and police systems, 
and many more. By its increasing communication and contact 
with Western nations, China has been compelled to consider 
and admit new ideas. The local officials on their part, willing 
enough to obey the powers that be, have sought to carry out 
details. But the new ideas have had various effects. The new 
ideas of education have led to destruction of idols is some cases, 
whilst in others to unrest and rioting. It is one thing to publish 
new ideas, but another for the people to like them and embrace 
them. As a matter of fact, the people are largely indifferent to 
new ideas and the changes they bring ; for lack of enthusia.'sm 
and ambition, all the new plans, it is observed, have a tendency 
to revert to the old style. 

Besides those from official sources, there are the neiv ideas 
gamed frotn books and magazines. These include a wide range of 
subjects. I do not think it is too much to say that the stupen- 
dous ignorance in certain subjects which existed not so long ago 
among the reading classes has been tremendously affected by 
this new literati, and no doubt numbers who go abroad for an 
education are already largely prepared and enlightened. The 
reading of books it should be remembered is an individual mat- 
ter, and many are reached and influenced by books who would 
not have been reached in any other way, and if the reading of 
books is such a power we must press the necessity of giving them 
the be.st, such as contain reliable facts and not mere theories. 

The greatest of all tiew ideas is the introduction of the 
Christian Church and the Good News which it preaches. In this 
is included a long list cf new ideas, such as the Christian Sunday, 
united Christian worship, and the dissemination of the Scriptures 
in the language of the people. Of its direct influence examples 
are everywhere. Of its indirect influence from the highest down 
through all the classes of Chinese it would be impossible to 
estimate. At least it may be said that the new element of life 
and growth which the Gospel contains is the one power in China 
which is affecting the gradual disintegration and final overthrow 
of the despotic authority of evil custom. Of course a ready ^ 
reception is invariably given to new ideas which give hope of 
advancement arid material benefit, 'but in regard to the new ideas 
which the Gospel brings the case is different. Though we have the 
most wonderful of all messages it is only the few who receive it. 
The people for the most part 

"Hear their one hope with an empty wonder." 
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It is true they may be hindered by pride because the mes- 
.■^age comes through a foreign source, but there are more and 
deeper reasons than that, and are lound in our Lord's explana- 
tion of his own parable — The parable of the Sower — the results of 
the seed-sowing typify the influence of the new Gospel ideas in 
different minds. There are the indifferent, the shallow, and the 
worldly. In each of these the message has no lasting influence, 
but the persevering or consistent welcome the Good News, and it 
takes possession of their hearts. 

How can One Chinese be Won tor Christ ? 

It may not be possible for me to throw any fresh light as to 
how such solemn work can be done, I can but pass on what I 
learn from the Word of God. The Lord Himself is our example, 
and He has already answered the question in the words, "Follow 
Me, and I will make you fishers of men." It is impossible in a 
few words to say all that those words imply, but the sum of it is 
that by our personal experience of believing, obeying, loving, 
and serving Him, He instructs us in this holy art of soul winning. 
Taking our Lord as our Example, I notice three things. 
•: First, like Him we must be endued wi/h the Spirit, and work 
in dependence on the power of the Spirit to win souls. 

.Secondly, like Him 7ve must have the deepest reverence for 
Holy Scripture, and be able to use this, which is called the Sword of 
the Spirit. To our Lord there was not the shadow of a doubt of 
the Divine authority of the Scriptures — they were not a heap of 
historical and religious ruins, but an ordered structure of revela- 
tion. He viewed the Scriptures as a growth, ordered all along by 
a Divine reference to Himself. The Author none other than His 
Father. The inmost theme nothing less than Himself, the Mes- 
."^iah, incarnate, suffering, risen again. 

Thirdly, like Him we must be filled with the Im'e of God, ih^ 
love that constrains and moves us to seek the lost. Our Lord 
enforced this in the story of the kindhearted Samaritan and the 
man who fell among robbers. Moved with pity, he came where 
the man lay. So we with hearts moved by love must come to the 
Chinese, to his point of view, to his mental attitude, but come 
with great belief in our oil and wine, our Gospel of healing. He 
placed the helpless man on his own mule, and so we must have 
the willing spirit of self-sacrifice, if only in any way we can help 
just one. He brought him to an inn, be.stowed care, and made 
provision. All this teaches us that we must see our man through, 
and watch for every opportunity to shew kindness to one in- 
dividual in order to win his h^art for the Saviour. 

Beyond these three things much might tie said, but there is 
no special theory to win a soul, no set formula or rule, and no 
new methods, as James Gilmour of Mongolia, after many years 
of work said, "I am more and more impressed with the idea that 
what is wanted in China is not new lightning methods, so much 
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as good, honest, quiet, earnest, persistent work in the old lines 
and ways." And whatever methods we may use, we must not 
forget that our power in winning others to Christ springs chiefly 
from the fulness of our per.sonal joy in Him, and the nearness of 
our personal communion with Him. "The weapons of our warfare 
are not carnal, but are mighty for God in overthrowing strong 
fortresses," and to win one Chinese for Christ there must be 
per sistent effort in the use of those weapons. It is often said, "You 
don't get what you don't go in for," and so in this solemn business, 
the en J can only be attained by a determined aim, as St. Paul 
expressed it, "Zealous in season and out of season." This persist- 
ent effort is mainly threefold, — Enlightenment by clear and thor- 
ough teaching ; attraction by a holy manner of life and conduct, 
and lastly, earnest and believing prayer. 

In this we realize that a''ter all we cannot win a soul. One 
has said, "This may be accounted as our richest gain, to havt/ 
learned afresh one's utter impotency so completely that the past 
axiom of service,' I can no more convert a soul than create ^ 
star,' comes to be an awful revelation so that God alone may be 
exalted in that day." 



Discussion 

On the Two Preceding Papers 

Was then called for, according to the prepared agendse, 
as follows : — 

Agenda — 

I. — (a) Are street preaching and book selling by the missionary still 
to be continued ? 

(b) Street chapels : Under what conditions are they to be open- 
ed ? Who is to control them ? How can they be improved ? 

(c) Should the missionary seek to male pastoral calls upon familes ? 

(d) The selection of specially qualified men to devote a certain 
proportion of their time to general evangelistic efforts in various 
centres, and in connection with the work of different mis- 
sions. Is such a plan desirable, and how could it best be work- 
ed ? 

(e) The tea-shop method, as proposed in the paper. 

(/) Museums for the larger cities : Can we co-operate therein ? 

(g) What plans have been found best to secure capable local 
leaders ? 
2. — (a) From what and to what is the individual to be saved ? 

{b) Cultivating friendships with the Chinese : (i.) Importance; (ii.) 
Methods, need for self-control and much patience ; (iii.) 
Dangers; (iv.) Where do we find prepared ground ? 

(c) What should be our attitude towards Chinese religions ? 

(d) How are the evangelists to be inspired with the worth of the 
individual ? 

(s) How is the Chinese Christian to be held from drifting ? 

Mr. Dymond, speaking on (t a), said — I think it would be 
unfortunate if we allowed the street preaching to go entirely to 
the natives (liear, hear). I believe there is a big blessing to be 
got in thie form of work (hear, hear). Though our natives are 
not eloquent, I like to stand and listen and pray for my native 
brothers, ans consider it a great privilege. I myself have found 
great blessing in street preaching. 1 think we should be well steep- 
ed in the message, and we shall find sach preaching a joy and a 
delight. 
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Then there is shop preaching. My own work is along this 
line, and I must say I have had times in that shop preaching 
when my own heart rejoiced again and again — to hear my 
preachers preach, to hear the way they put the truth, and to 
notice the quite orderly hearing we get constantly from those 
who attend those services. 

I think it a most important thing that we make, preaching 
our lifework. We must be ambitious in this direction, to have 
command of the language, and to keep up our study. I heard 
one missionary ay he bad not had a teacher for 1 5 years. That, 
assuredly, is a great mistake. We cannot do without study of 
the language day by day. And we must be steeped in the truth 
ourselves so that when the time comes to speak our words may 
burn. 

Mr. Vale — If quite believe what Mr. Dymond says, but I 
think also that we must have special men for special work. We 
know, too, that there are some men without the lungs necessary 
for preaching. I myself tried it in the early days. I talked till 
hoarse and without much effect. If a man is specially fitted 
for it and loves this work, he should go in for it. But we ought 
to find out what a man can do, what his work is. I believe 
there are many men not cut out for preaching, and who could 
not speak to a crowd constantly moving. But we have an op- 
portunity in the street chapel — we can do a good deal in that 
line. We should continue .street preaching, but we should select 
our men for that particular work. 

Mr. CuRNOW — Woe betide the Christian Church if it give 
up the thought of street preaching. There are many in the 
highways and byways that will not be reached, that can be 
reached, only by street preaching. One of the ways in which I 
have most eflfectively reached people has been be using an open 
space or courtyard, in front of the church. Sometimes as many 
as a thousand people have been crowded in there. And what 
a great thing that is in itself. And it ha? been immensely 
helpful in the development of the gifts God has given to our 
people. It is there where I have seen the natural capacity that 
many of our Chinese brethren have for reaching their fellows. 
It is there that I have found many of our preachers. It is there 
that they have developed. If we do not have places such as 
these we cannot supply these opportunities in any other way. We 
want street preaching for the development of the gifts in the 
Church, and also to reach outsiders, who cannot be reached 
in any other way : the man in the street is much less likely to 
be reached through any of our regular services. Woe betide us 
we give up street preaching. 

What I want to say here is this — that we must reach the 
people : Mohamet must go to the mountain since the mountain 
will not come to Mohamet. One of the things which charmed 
me in London was the number of open-air meetings held b)' all 
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the Churches. One church in South London has built a stone 
pulpit to reach the man in the street. Let us follow the old 
paths in this direction. Let us have special men if you like, but 
let the men who are not special go out and get the fresh air 
occasionally. 

Mr. Callum — From my experience I have found that the 
foreigner along with a native selling books is a great success. 
They work together with greater effect than when alone. The 
foreigner can help the native and the native the foreigner. 

Mr. Peat — We want someone to do the preaching. If we 
want the native to go we must go. He will not go i&we do notigo. 

Mr. Openshaw — We might develop some of these^. special 
men by sending the new men out to do street preaching and 
bookselling. The new man ought not to be afraid to go out 
with a bookseller with a handful of books in his hand. It' would 
help his language. I remember distinctly the benefit I received 
myself 

Mr. Hickman — We want to discuss this matter of street 
preaching and bookselling, and get the results of experience. We 
have wandered a little from this point, since my friend, Mr. Vale 
spoke. He has done, perhaps, more than most men in this whole 
gathering, and the discussion has seemed to get quite away from 
what he said. Let us give credit to those who have done a great 
deal of this work, and try to profit from their experience. Doubt- 
less there is a great and effectual opening for bookselling and 
street preaching, and the wise, thing for us to do would be 
to select our men, both native and foreign, for this work. And 
I would urge that nothing could be better for new men, as Mr. 
Openshaw has said, than for them to go out street preaching. 

The Conference then adjourned until 1.45 p.Ti. 



CONFERENCE SESSION. 

Tuesday, 28th January. 

The Chair was taken at 1.45 p.m. by Rev J. TAYLOR. 
The morning's discussion was continued for the first 
half-hour. 

Dr. Hall — We sp'jak of reaching the masses throat h preach- 
ing on the streets. Is this all that is meant by reaching the 
masses ? Campbell Morgan once said, "Jesus did not simph 
attract the multitude, but sought out the multitudes." He went 
up to the temple and mixed with the official folk. The very 
reason Christ is interested in China is because of the multitudes. 
Every true Christian in China will be anxious to preach to the 
crowds wherever he can find them. This he will do, not only in 
the preaching-halls, but he will use every legitimate means for 
helping them. Use your own method but reach them. Some 
are engaged in building. Maybe they are not in a good frame 
of mind to preach to the builders. But if not by Word, then 
by tract or by native helper. Utilize the time at noon, or when 
they sit down to smoke. There are many such opportunities. 
Another way of reaching the crowds is by means of the shop Bible- 
class, a method used in America. 

What is preaching, anyway ? Is it talking because 3'ou have 
the chance? JVo. You have a message to bring, and you want 
to bring it to the native in any legitimate way 30U can employ. 
You want to get the truth into his heart. 

Mr. Pollard, speaking of pastoral calls, said — I have had a 
happy experience in such work. I generally make the calls in 
the evenings, after the work of the day is finished, and the family 
is at home. We know that pastoral calls in China mean that 
the people will return the calls. It may not always be convenient 
to receive such callers, but it should be so. We expect them to 
give the best when we go to see them, but when they come to us 
we have the gate-keeper and dog, and are not always at home. 
Then too, we have no room in which wa care to receive them. 
This is not right. Let us make arrangements for their entertain- 
ment. 
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Mr. Openshaw — It has been my experience that the Cninese 
have no homes. You cannot get down to the heart oi the family. 
The women are rarely allowed in the room when the caller is 
present. True, .she may be listening through a crack somewhere, 
but you do not meet thefatnily as a whole. 

Mr. Peat — The difficulty in making pastoral calls is that we 
have so few Christian homes. You cannot make a call unless 
the man of the house is a Christian. It is true we have a few 
Christian homes, and it is delightful to come into such homes, 
and talk over the things that interest them. 

Mr.CuRNOW — tnthecoLintrythere is less difficulty in making 
pastoral calls. And often in the homes one finds the neigh- 
bors for miles around gathered to hear the preacher. In our 
home we have a custom of .serving a Chinese meal once a week, 
and have adopted the plan of inviting two of the church members 
to our home each week for the Chinese meal ; arranging it so as 
to have all of the churrh members with us, two at a time. I have 
used this plan as a substitute for pastoral calling. 

Dr. W. E. Smith — I do not make my calls alone. My wife 
goes with me, and so we reach both the men and women. They do 
expect to return the call, but it is part of our work to receive 
ihem. 

Mr. Bradshaw — I am in sympathy with the mis.sionary tak- 
ing his wife with him in his calling. I havealso found that thepeople 
like to know when you are coming, as they sometimes wish to 
make special preparation. Quite often they like to have a little 
feast rea.iy. 

Dr. Squibbs — This is one part of the work that should 
devolve upon the natives as soon as possible, for they are always 
better fitted for this than we will ever be. I rather object to the 
term, "pastor :" the missionary idea is evaiigeli-stic. Place all 
pastoral work upon the native worker. Have consultations 
with him, and ask him to call upon the people who were not 
present on Sunday. The missionary should always call on 
backsliders, and in homes where there has been a death, 

Mr. Taylor, speaking on (2), said — You can do a great 
service to the Chinaman if you will listen to him when he wants 
to talk. Show a personal interest in what interests him, and you 
can sometimes relieve him of dangeorus ideas, as I had the op- 
portunity of doing with one or two of my school-boys lately. 

Dr. HoDGKiN — One great principle which should guide us 
with the Chinese is a reverence for the individuality and per- 
.sonality of those to whom we have come. At home it is so easy 
to take men in the bulk, and to get into routine with our work 
among them. This is even more easy in China, where we are so 
likely to look at the people as so many of a type. If we are to 
react! these men we must do it as individuals. Individuality is 
one of the great things which Christ wants to teach China. The 
home is the unit. 'Each man is not simply one of the village. 
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but of a home, and must face his own personal problems. It is 
the man who comes to us with sympathy, entering ii;to details 
and treating us as individuals, who wins our confidence. The 
same holds true with the Chinaman. Successful work will not be 
done by compelling the same experience from each one. We 
must help the Chinaman to exercise his own personality. 



The Chairman then called for Mr. Beauchamp's 
paper. 

Mr. BeaucHAMP read the following paper : — 

REVIVAL IN THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 



The Need : a Revival — How to Seek It — Conditions of Revival — Tlie 
Power — Not "New" Methods —Bible Reading a Source of Strength 
— A Profound Danger— Family Worship— A Closing Word. 

.. Soin,e rnpnths ago I had a letter asking me to be ready lo 
t3.ke part in the Chentu Conference, in January, 1908. I glad- 
ly consented. But, when later the request for "a paper" came, 
I felt far differently. I was looking for an inspiration when 
once more back amongst my people of Szch'wan. There one's 
whole, surroundings were, so vastly different. 

The subject I am asked to tal^e up is : " The need of a 
Revival of Spiritual Life." 

The Need- a Revival. 

This necessitated first a sense of need, a blessed discontent. 
With many this has been growing as the time of Conference has 
drawn nearer. When we take a brief look at what has been 
done, there is much cause for thankfulness to God, no doubt: 
Much organization — but has it realized our hopes ? We have 
more workers — but are results adequate to our numbers ? What 
is our real need ? Let us face facts. "We have .sown much, 
and brought in little. We have not enough. We have put int9 
a dag' with holes. Now, therefore, consider your ways." 

Thank God, we are not satisfied with either the quantity or 
the quality of the work done, and that is why we are htfe 
gathered in Conference. There are difficulties, we do not ignore 
them, but in facing them do nol; forget that victory is assured. 
We must not be fearful, like Israel before the Philistines. Wheti 
reckpning the power of the adversary, reckon with our Leader 
also. We need the driving Power which overcomes all obstacle^ 
and surmounts all difficulties. In thi.s we aie all agreed, and we 
differ but little as. to how to receive it. 
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How to Seek It. 

Let us seek (a) unitedly ; {l>) diligently ; (c) prayerfully. 

(a) Cost what it may, let us lay aside every weight and seek 
unitedly. Here indeed we have much cause for thankfulness, 
for our unity is proverbially noted by our friends in the home 
land. Yet is there not room here for humiliation, confession, 
and reform also ? Have we not at times been keener for our 
Church or Mission, than for our Lord and Master only ? Have 
we not been more severe in criticising others than in criticising 
ourselves ? 

,. ' (^) Then we must seek diligently. It may involve <some 
self-denial now during the days of Conference. The measure of 
the success of this Conference will largely be according to how 
we spend our time between the meetings. We shall need to deny 
ourselves to some extent the pleasure which we have in meeting 
one another. The supreme need is to meet with God. It certainly 
will need diligence and self-denial afterwards ; but let us begin at 
once in any "small matter' about which the Spirit of Godmay 
speak to us, and yet, no, such matter may be called small.because 
fraught with boundless possibilities. Diligence is essential to the 
attainment of any promise definitely given us by the Holy 
Spirit, for "He that seeketh findeth, and to him kilocketh it shall 
be opened." And, "If ye, being evil, know how to give good 
gifts unto your children, how much more shall your Heavenly 
Father give good things to them that ask Him ?" And do not 
forget the exhortation, "Looking diligently lest any man fail of 
the grace of God, lest any root of bitterness springing up trouble 
you, and thereby many be detiled." 

Then, as to our individual life, Christ is our Life. So we 
must seek (c) prayerfully to put ourselves in touch with the 
electric current of Christ's power for ourselves and the native 
believers, and so we shall not fail to find the deeper and stronger 
spiritual power, which we long for, transmitted through us to 
them, and through them to the heathen around. But how often 
are we conscious of the lack of this communion with our beloved 
Lord ? And again, we are convicted through the Word, "With- 
out Me ye can do nothing." Do not cares and worries often 
cx)me betvyeen us and our Master ? Does not even our work for 
i^im, like that of Martha, at times come between us, and so we 
are robbed, asd He too is robbed, of communion. 
Conditions of Revival. 

There may be, too, impurity of heart and thought which 
makes it impossible for us to receive the fresh life which Christ 
would impart to each. How often have we felt the need of 
knocking off work in order that we may commune more with pur 
Lord ? In order, too, that we may give ourselves to continual 
prayer— that which invariably preceedS all true revival. Both per- 
sonal experience and the testirnony of others, teach us that these 
are some of the indispensable conditions of revival. 
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Now this is what we are all needing, and this too is what 
God is longing to give. It is best summed up in the words of 
Malachi iii.io. 

But, before reading this passage, let me remind you how 
important it is not to misunderstand the word revival, and not to 
be in the least prejudiced against it. It is a scriptural term. 
Let us rather unstifFen, and so to speak be limp and pliable 
before Him with whom we have to do. 

And now we are better prepared for my text, "Bring ye all 
the tithes into the storehouse that there may be meat in mine 
house, and prove Me now herewith, saith the Lord of Hosts, if I will 
not pour you a blessing, that there shall not be room enough to 
receive it." 

The Power. 

It was a great help to me some years ago when I noticed 
these three words, saith the Lord, as a key to this book of 
Malachi. I find, too, twelve times over, "say ye," expressing 
criticisms, insinuations, and queries, as well as open unbelief. 
Then, thank God for His own care and antidote to all this : nut 
"learning," not "argument," but His own Word, and so we have 
twenty-four times over "saith the Lord." 

It is by definite and aggressive faith, founded upon the Word 
of God alone, that we can overcome this subtle unbelief. "With- 
Him" — abiding in Him, and His Word abiding in us-^"is effect 
ual working." "Not by might nor by power, but by My Spirit 
saith the Lord." 

Let us boldly face the fact that unbelief and error have 
generally had their origin from within the pale of the Church. 
Our difficulty is not so much the unbelief of the world, not the 
hardness of the heathen heart. Just an exact repetition of the 
history of Israel. Of course there were enemies. These were 
always to be expected : God foretold this. But victory also 
was invariably promised. Now mark, the victory or defeat that 
resulted was not in the least corresponding to the weakness or 
strength of the enemy. All was simply determined by Israel's 
touch with the Infinite and Almighty God. And so it is with us 
to-day — let us realize it. It is not a question of the power and num- 
ber of the enemy making victory for us more doubtful. Nor is 
it their apparent decline in power or jiumbers that will make our 
victory more certain. Again, it is not our numerical increase 
and ever improving organization that will necessarily ensure us 
the victory; though, truly, we praise God for these. No, not this 
or that Mission, but "in Him," and our living union with God 
through His Holy Word. 

ISot "New" Methods. 

A fuller appreciation of this truth will solve the question of 
new or old methods to meet the changing conditions of China 
about which we are hearing so much discussion. 
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Scepticism and Rationalism are nothing new, whetlier found 
in China or at home. Both are as old as Adam. And Jesu.s 
Christ is the cure for both one and the other. And we have His 
example too, the same old sword against the same old enemy, 
but with new power. Argument to meet argument, and wisdom 
to meet wisdom, will not succeed in our warfare. How well I 
remember more than ten years ago, in Kuang-juen, two, pronounc- 
ed sceptics. I fear I often forget this principle which I am now 
reminding you of, for God uses "the things which are not lo 
bring to nought the things which are." I argued, and they 
argued, and enjoyed the argument. I am not aware that either 
of them is yet converted, but what made the greatest impression 
was the testimony of our lives in the one case, while the other 
could not get over the witness of fi truly changed life, and later, 
the peaceful death of the converted jailer under him in the yameui 

St. Paul saw no need of changed methods, and he saw chang- 
es of people and places. He had to face the same problem, 
and gives us his conclusion in i. Cor. i. & ii. 

Let us wish God's speed and blessing to all our fellow- 
workers. Pray for them. There ma)- be those who will fight 
clad in Saul's armour. But I prefer the simpler weapons of David. 
Let us use that which we have proved, and follow our great Ma.'ter 
and His apostles. Imitate Him, but pray for one another. 

I cannot say how much I owe to the frequent Bible readings 
with the natives in the past. Thank God that this Bible reading 
is a far larger factor in our work in China than in any kind of 
work at home. 
Bible Reading a Source of Strength. 

So then, any method whereby we can promote Bible study 
and fellowship in Bible reading will be a. source of strength to 
ourselves and the work. Lack of this in the past I think all ma\- 
feel conscious of, and looking into the more remote past — what 
we call history — we know it has meant heresy and schism in 
the Church. The more often we get together forprayerful reading 
of the Bible the more we shall be strengthened in the bonds- of 
true union. 

Do we want to awaken a sense of responsibility in our midst, 
whether for ourselves or for the natives ? Let there be a ^as^r: 
for Goth's Wofd, and that sense will qcickly grow. And for the 
natives, the more they read the Word, the more they will be able 
to stand alone ; and there seems to be a pretty general feeling that 
they may have to stand alone ere long. When filled with God's 
Word they will overflow and become a powerful evangelistic 
agency. Thank God for signs of this on all hands. How rapidly 
they, are taking our places as evangelists, while we have to take 
the position of pastors and shepherds of the flock. 

Then, with regard to Bible reading together, how are we 
to prevent our Bible readings from becoming much the same a.v 
a Sunday sermon or week day address ? I have found it a great 
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help, whether- with two or three or with several score, to let each 
one read their- verse around and give the meaning before passimgi 
on. ■ In this way each.OTje is a partner and keeps up his interest 
throughout. It prevents the one man element becoming too strong.' 
Welearn also, truth concerning the Body, .perfected by that which 
every joint supplieth. 

When I went down to that new district where I was sent in 
1902, the unsophisticated came around me very early in the 
morning, specially on Sundays soon after dawn. Mv natural 
impulse was to send them away till after breakfast. But, thank 
God, I did not ; and the result has been a perpetuation of this 
early, hour, which has always been the best meeting of each 
Sunday. It enables us to begin the day aright,' it is also quieter, 
and the manna needs gathering before the sun gets hot.^ Also, 
there are some who really cannot come so well at a later hour. 

The keenest and best of our people came, and almost all 
took part in these meetings. In the main it was a reading, in 
the way indicated, of the morning Psalms, and then an open prayer 
meeting followed. Often a short bright testimony came spontan- 
eously. The prayers wereshort, and founded upon some word in the 
Psalm. This is an effectual stop to the long speeches made to 
Almighty God, and the stereotype prayers which we often lament. 
They are the result of the limited vocabulary of the foreigner from 
whom they probably first learnt to pray. In the early days I 
avoided the P.salms, thinking that they were beyond the reach of 
the natives. But now I find them most useful, and most of all 
in helping to real prayer, praise, and worship. 

Now, God has given to us the advantage of expedience in 
Western lands : of, late years we have been getting Iree'.-of some 
shackles and traditions of past generatioris. No longer is God's 
v/ork to be done alone by those formally set apart for the ministry. 
I remember some forty years ago, when a layman was advertised 
as coming to preach the Gospel in Norwich, a crowd of 5000 
people was, eagerly seeking admission : it was such a novelty to 
hear a layman, preach. Do not let us put the Chinese back into 
past centuries. Let it be natural for the rank and file to work 
from the start. 
A Profound Danger. 

Now, while fully realizing the great importance and need of 
training evangelists and m,en to be leaders in our native Church, 
let us be very careful not to put a check on those who are pres- 
sing forward in their first love for Christ to do what they can for 
the furtherance of the Gospel. I can foresee here a very real 
danger. A young Christian might so easily say, "I have riot 
been selected, or I am not able to go to the Training School, and 
therefore it is not for me to preach, etc." I should much like to 
hear the testimony of others on this point, which may be more 
up to date than what I can give. Yet I can never forget 'my 
astonishment at the way in which some young men preached 
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and testified in real power in the district above alluded to, and 
many of them had been in heathen darkness but a few months 
before. The life was still weak and faulty, bjt the Word was in 
power. I found then that there was always a number of young 
beginners- ready- to travel with me absolutely as volunteers, 
though sharing of course with me in the hospitality of the places 
visited. Such men should never be allowed at first to go alone, 
but taken by us they soon develop into real helpers. The sense 
of responsibility is easily awaked and educated in those who 
have recently come into the light ; and it may be easily checked 
also.- 

I feel in every way the importance of giving our natives 
scope. They will need most careful guiding as long as ever;God 
allows us to be in their midst. Ought we not always to have • a 
little company of our native brethren with us when_we. go- out?^ 
This was certainly a marked characteristic in the methods of two 
men of God, whose names will ever be remembered in China — 
Bishop Hoare in the South, and Dr. Nevius in the North. But 
best of all, we have the example of our Blessed Lord and Master 
Himself. His example, too, we have in the matter of early rising 
above referred to. Do not in this let our Western ideas and 
habits be any check on the early-rising Orientals. Much of 
their most devout temple worship has been practised in early 
morning. 

Family Worship. 

I fear my paper is already too long ; it certainly is very 
imperfect. It has been written at odd times, and now finished 
in the Mediterranean. But one point, the importance of which 
we all must feel, I must yet allude to — Family Prayers in ihe 
horaes of our Native Christians. Oh, how important arid yet 
how difficult in their crowded houses and noisy surroundings. We 
find it difficult sometimes ourselves when travelling, do we not ? 
Let it make us sympathize more with our brethren. Some have 
been accustomed to a datfy observance of idol worship. Should 
worship be less frequent now that they are Christians ? But, alas, 
it is the quiet that i? so lacking in every department of Chinese 
life. This reminds me of the importance of keeping our Churches 
or chapels open at all times for them as far as possible ; yet even 
such quiet arid worship as may be'So had must never be looked 
upon as a substitute for the gathering in the home. For it 'is 
the home life with the home religion which eventually permeates 
and changes the nation. 
A Closing Word. 

God Himself give us, when we return to our work, a full 
realization ofthat for which we are here, met, "A permanent spirit- 
ual revival and an ever deepening sens.e of our responsibility." 
Without this we shall meet but in vain. Resolutions may be 
passed, and committees may work; but after all, individuals cannot 
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be compelled to carry them out. There will be a strong tendency 
as ever to fall back into our own "lines" of work. But may He, 
our divine Head, henceforth so work in and through us His good 
pleasure, to the perfecting of the true Church which is His Body. 

When passing through Shanghai last month, I met again 
two of our oldest China missionaries. Bishop Moule, and Dr. 
Griffiths John. Both sent their hearty greetings to this Conference. 
And this reminds one of the simple yet well-remembered advice 
given by the latter, and with this I close. 

It was just over 21 years ago now, after my first visit to this 
capital and province. I was in Hankow, and Dr. John asked 
me if we young missionaries had discovered any new plans or 
methods to suggest to them, the older workers, for he implied that 
he had met such people. After my reply in the negative, he 
said — and I can see him on the wharf now beside the departing 
steamer, "Keep pegging away, keep pegging away, keep pegging 
away ! It is no new methods that we need, but the old methods 
with new power." 



Discussion 

then took place on the following agenda :~ - 
Agenda — 

(a) Do we set aside enough time for meditation and prayer with 

this end in view ? 
(A) Can we not do more to keep this aim before our evangcHsts 

and Church members ? 
(c) What steps can we take as a united whole in this direction ? 

[d] Can we do more to stimulate family worship among the 
Chinese ? 

(e) The value of song in the quickening of the spiritual life ? 

Dr. HoDGKiN, speaking on (a), said — A thought that has been 
lately impressed on the heart of the speaker is to pray for this 
people. Sometimes we feel here on the field that the main part 
of praying is to be done at home and we are to do the active 
work. But it is we ourselves who should pray, and then the 
answers to the home prayers will be fuller. 

There is one thing we need very much to pray for, and that 
,, is that God will raise up prophets for this people. The Chinese 
. need teachers, evangelists, Christian business men, but what 
China needs most is men of prophetic vision. Men inspir?d to 
look back and see the hand of God in the h story of China, and 
to interpret to the people what they see of God's purpose for 
China at the present time. She wants such men as Amos, who 
saw his own people sinning against God, and pierced through to 
the truth of things because he had a true vision of the living 
God. Let us determine to pray this one prayer to God that He 
will raise up one or more prophets to direct the thought of this 
people. 

Mr. HosTE — There seerrs to be a misconception in the 
matter of meditation and prayer. So many think oi it apart from 
their work. There is such a need for our own personal, devotional 
life. Every true Christian man must have daily prayer and study, 
but we the more, for we take the position before God, the church, 
and the world, of having been separated to the Gospel to be 
preachers and teachers among these people. It is part of our 
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work to maintain constant study of ihe Holy Scriptures. Prayer 
and work must not be divided if our work is to tell for God. The 
native Christians are weak to begin with, and we must pray for 
thern as Paul did for the Christians of old. We often hinder the 
work by not yielding ourselves to God every day. '["he more 
we yield the more the Spirit will come upon us. Take the 
Chinese into prayerful consultations about the work, and talk 
with them, not in an official way, but in a brotherly manner. 

Mr. Taylor — In listening to native prayers I find they do 
not understand what prayer is. Their ideas are vague. Thev 
wander about in their requests asking for nothing definite. I 
have found it a good plan to suggest that they pray for one 
certain thing or person. Sometimes remember one of the workers 
who is away, or a sick person. Again pray for the work in the 
province. We need also to teach them the spirit of prayer that 
they may know that prayer can be offered at any time and in 
any place. 

Mr. B. H. Jackson — Misconception of prayer on the part 
of the Chinese is too often due to our lack of instruction. The\- 
cannot pray aright with wrong ideas of prayer. A man had a 
lot of enemies and prayed to God about them. He said three 
of them had been killed, and, encouraged by this, he was praying 
for the rest of them. When they once grasp the correct idea of 
prayer they find it a source of strength to themselves and others. 

Mr. Davidson, speaking on (d), said — For many years we 
had family prayers in the guest-room. But have felt that it was 
better to bring the household into the dining-room, and feel it is 
a real home, the .servants being regarded as part of the household. 
We have found the latter plan a real help. The servants stand 
by us and work for our interest. They also show svmpathy in 
ways we do not expect. 

^r. Peat — We do not always have the families for family 
worship, but can often get the Christians to come to a service at 
the chapel in the morning. But the idea is to get them to study 
the Bible, and how can we do this ? One way is to take the S.S. 
Lessons and ask them to get together and read the lesson over 
and come on Sunday and have a review of it. This tends in the 
right direction. 

Mr. Openshaw, speaking on (c), said — To l3ring things to 
a practical issue, let us follow out if po.ssible the suggestion of 
the Advisory Board and have a union prayer meeting. Give up 
work and make that a part of our work. Have it understood that at 
a certain hour every week throughout the province we will meet 
before God in prayer for the work and workers of the province. 

Mr. Caelum — I heartily second Mr. Openshaw's .sugges- 
tion of having a union prayer meeting, and would suggest Wed- 
nesday morning as a suitable time. 

Mr. Whittlesley — At Chungking we have been in the 
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habit of meeting on the morning suggested for prayer. We meet 
immediately after breakfast, and not with the Chinese on that 
morning. It is a helpful time to discuss problems and people, 
in addition to praying for the missionaries in West China. We 
find that we pray for them better when they are not present. 

Mr. Stewart, speaking on {e), said — "After they had sung a 
hymn they went out." Even so we often face the battles better 
after having supg a song. Songs are often prayers expre.'.sed by 
great hearts. The Chinese enjoy songs, and we should teach 
them to sing these helpful songs and make the sentiments their 
own. Urge them to sing in their own homes, and in this way 
they will often bring the Gospel to those around them. 



The Chairman then called for Mr. Grainger's paper. 
The following paper was read by Mr. GRAINGER 

on '■ — 

THE TRAINING OF NATIVE HELPERS. 

Introductory:aD2finition~(I) How to Obtain Them. — Prayer — Observa- 
tion — Selection — "reparation — 12) How to Train Them — The 
Method — Situation of School — Teachers and Pupils — Length of 
Course — Subjects to be Taught -Time-table — Supervision— Regula- 
tions — Evangelistic Work — Cultivation of the Spiritual Life — 
Closing Remarks. 

Introductory — A Definition. 

Native preachers may be divided into two classes, namely, 
pastors, or ministers ; and helpers, or evangelists. B\- the former 
ue mean men who are fully qualified and duly- appointed to 
carry on all kinds of church and evangelistic work : by the latter, 
men whose business it is to assist the missionary in the propaga- 
tion of the Gospel, whether under his direct supervision, or in an 
outstation, where it may be necessary to preach to the heathen, 
to instruct enquirers, or to conduct regular Sunday services. 

A pastor's work may be more important, and he may no 
doubt require much fuller training than a helper : but at the 
present stage of our work the obtaining and the training of helpers 
is the more urgent question of the two. 

This was emphasized at the Centenary Conference, where 
the following resolution was carried : — 

Kesolvfd—T\i3X, in view of the great need of men for purely evan- 
gelistic work, the Conference would strongly urge the establishment, in 
every mission in China, of schools in which men may obtain such a 
knowledge of the Scriptures, and such a training in preacbina: and 
practical work, as shall equip them for labour as evangelists, in distinc- 
tion from pastors or teachers. The Conference believes that a large 
addition to our mission staffs of men of this character is a most pressing 
need of the time, and that such work will be best accomplished, after 
the manner of the training of the Twelve, under the personal leadership 
of the missionary. 

I purpose then, in discussing the training of preachers, to 
confine my remarks to the class defined for us in this resolution, 
leaving the question of the higher education of native pastors to 
those more comoetent to deal with it. 
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I — How TO OiriAix Thilm. 
Prayer. 

We are doubtless all agreed that the first step in this quest 
must take us to the throne of God. If helpers are needed they 
are needed for His service; if they are needed He knows the 
need; and, if we are to obtain them at all, we must obtain them 
from Him. And not only the first step, but every step we take 
in this matter must be taken in the same spirit. ^Ve mu-'t find 
them, prepare them, train them, use them in the most prayerful 
spirit, if they are to be helpers at all in the true sense of the word. 

Observation. 

Having pra}'ed for them we should proceed to look for them, 
and having asked them of God we shall look for men who seem 
to be called of God. The call of God to this work will be 
manifested in various wajs in different men, but, in all who are 
being guided by the Spirit into this service, there will be certain 
marks by which they can be recognized. We cannot take into 
consideration the case of a man who is not a Christian. To begin 
to build w'ithout a foundation is simply courting disaster. He 
must pass a 1 the tests that we should apply to a Christian in 
full fellowship. His conduct should be beyond reproach both in 
the church and out of it. A love for prayer and for the Word of 
God is essential in all Christians, and it is certainly no less so in 
an evangelist. A lc\er 'if concord, too, is a pillar in any church, 
while a factious member is a constant source of anxiety to his 
pastor, and a helper who has an irrepressible spirit of pettifogging 
is a hinderer of all true progress. Let us look then for one who 
loves the brethren, and who seeks their welfare, not his own pre- 
eminence. The apostle Paul warns Timothy against the setting 
apart for special service men who have but recently been 
converted, "\ot a novice, lest being lifted up with pride he fall 
into the condemnation of the devil." Again he tells him to com- 
mit th'.' truth to "faithful men," and men "able to teach.'' This 
implies some years of Christian experience and some natural 
ability to preach and teach. Of the latter the Chinese seem to 
have an abnormal share — they are nearly all born talkers; but of 
the former, faithfulness, in the sep.se of truth and honesty at least, 
there is a serious lack. We must look for workers — labourers. 
Our Lord tells us to pray for "labourers." We need men who can 
endure, who are willing to suffer if need he for Christs' sake — not 
hirelings, but volunteers. Men who will put Christ first, even 
before family ties. Not unfrequently a man begins well but breaks 
off in the middle of his training because of "them . which 

are at home at my house." Seek for men who have the desire 
to preach, not for the sake of praise, of place, or of money, but 
because the love of Christ constrains them, and they cannot but 
prer.ch the things they have themselve; experienced. In a word, 
men in whom the Spirit of God is. 
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We shoald look for them first in their own spheres. What 
is he' in his own home ? Is he living a consistent Christian life 
there ? Has he borne a faithful witness in his own family circle 
and among his neighbours ? If a man has failed in the home 
circle he is not likely to be a success in a wider sphere. We 
are often tempted, to take up men merely because they are 
out of work, but in most cases an "out-of-work" is so because of 
some failing on his own part, such as lazine.ss, dishonesty, and 
incapability ; though, in the case of school-teachers, there are at 
the present time many thrown out of work through circumstances 
over which they have no control. 

We should next look for likely men in the meetings of the 
church. Where open prayer and testimony are allowed we have 
opportunities for observing the spirit and the abiltiy of those 
taking part. I have found it a good plan in the mid-week prayer 
meeting, to arrange, a week beforehand, what portion of Scripture 
is to be studied, and then expect everyone to stand up and tell 
the meeting what teaching he had found in it during the week. 
I have been surprised to find some, who would otherwise not 
have spoken, exhibiting superior gifts of thought and expression. 
Selection. 

From such meetings we might next select a small class for 
a short course of Bible Study, choosing some season when they 
might all be free to spend a month or six weeks at the central 
statiun. Could the missionary devote himself to these men, 
both in daily classes and in evangelistic work, in a few weeks he 
would' be able to distinguish those who have the necessary ability 
and diligence, and this experience, combined in their home 
spheres and in the meetings of the church, would enable him bv 
God's help to choose the right men for a fuller course of training. 
In the selection of a man his 'ge should also be taken into account. 
It is well known that youths do not carry much weight as preach- 
ers among the Chinese, while a man far advanced in life has 
neither the prospect of many years of work before him, nor the 
flexibility of mind necessary to commence a new line of study. 
For helpers of the class we are at present dealing with, an age 
limit of from twenty-one to fifty seems reasonable. A lad under 
twenty-one is too young, and a man under fifty has still the 
prospect of ten or more years of service. 

A man's antecedents should also be carefully inquired into. 
Old habits of opium smoking, gambling, and immorality may 
return, and speedily ruin a pro.-nising career. 
Preparation. 

It is possible that some of those selected might have had 
very little education, for "unlearned and ignorant men" have be- 
fore now been laid hold of by the Spirit of God and made into 
apostles. It would be necessary then that such should receive 
some preliminary education before taking up the course of study 
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proper. There are two things that are absolutely essential to a 
student, namely, reading and writing. The latter especiall)- 
requires to be tested. For taking notes rapidly during lectures, 
and for writing out examination papers, both rapidity and clear- 
ness are required. No man can afford to trust to memory 
alone for the recollection of the innumerable points arising in 
every day's lesson. And, usually, the man who is a i;oor writer 
is the very man who has a bad memory Preparation in these 
essentials then should be given before the training course com- 
mence.s, for it is obvious that it cannot be given after, and to 
start work without the ability to take the fullest advantage of 
the instruction given is a serious drawback to the student and a 
discouragement to the teacher. 

2. — How TO Train Them. 

The Method. 

Two methods of training helpers have been, in vogue hitherto, 
namely, the station plan and the school plan. Each plan has 
its advantages and its di advantages. 

The Station Flan. — This consists in training one or more 
men at the mission station under the personal supervision of the 
missionary-in-charge. The advantages of such a plan are that 
the student remains under the supervision and influence of his 
own pastor, his services are retained on the station during his 
term of study, and it is probably less expensive. 

The disadvantages are chiefly these — First, the desultory 
nature of the studies. Owing to multifarious duties, the mission- 
ary is unable to give as much as time and attention to the 
students and their work as they require, consequently their 
training is apt to become spasmodic and irregular. Second, a 
missionary is often tempted to take a useful man from his studies 
for longer or shorter periods to do work that seems p'^ more im- 
portance, and the studies have to suffer. Third, the lack of 
companionship gives the student no clue to his own progress or 
abilities, and the lessons becoming monotonous, he ceases to 
persevere and to make progress. 

The, School Flan. — The disadvantages of the school plan 
obviously correspond to the advantages of the station plan. If 
a number of students are gathered from various stations to one 
central school, the missionary is for the time being more or less 
out of touch with his prospective helper. The station is deprived 
of his services, and there is the added expense of travelling to 
and from the school, and probably of the support of his family 
during his absence. 

But the advantages of the school plan far outweigh any 
disadvantages. First, there is economy of labour. Instead of 
six or eight missionaries struggling to give attention to twelve or 
fifteen men, one man is able to do the whole work. Second, 
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the work is better done, as one man is able to give undivided 
attention to it. Third, the student is kept steadily at work, and 
makes more progress. Fourth, the companionship of others 
suppHes ar. added spur. Comparison and a little healthy competi- 
tion urge him to greater thoroughness and diligence. And lastly, 
the friendships and acquaintanceships with other helpers formed 
at school will be a strength and an encouragement in all a man's 
future work, and will help on the grand union of the Church of 
Christ in China upon which al our hearts are set. 

We have now secured the men, and have decided that the 
central school method is the better one. The next question is, 
where and how are we to train them ? I shall endeavour to 
deal with the training of the men in a practical way in order that 
those who are seeking information may I e able to decide for 
themselves whether such plans are feasible for them. I shall 
therefore not theorise, but give you the results of our experience, 
though, for the sake of form, I shall bring forward the points in 
a theoretical way. 

Situation of School. 

The situation of the schcol is of .some importance. A school 
in the country has the advantages of quiet and fresh air and 
pleasant surroundings, but it is questionable if men who are 
training for evangelists should be taken out of touch with the 
people, and be given few or no opportunities for preaching the 
Gospel. In the city, on the other hand, while the conditions may 
be less healthy and the temptations greater than in the country, 
it is possible to find more opportunities for evangelistic work. 
The importance of evangelistic work during training will be touched 
on later on. It is sufficient to say here that it is of such 
importance as to entirely outweigh all other considerations, and 
to lead us to decide that a school in a large city is to be prefer- 
red. 

Teachers and Pupils. 

The number of pupils will depend largely on the number of 
men who can be set apart wholly or in part for this teaching. If 
only one man is available, even if he gives his whole time to the 
work, he will find that he cannot do justice to more than twenty 
pupils. In our own school it was decided that from ten to sixteen 
students would be sufficient for one man. The pattern before 
the minds of the missionaries was that mentioned in the Shanghai 
resolution, the training of the Twelve. 

Length of Course. 

Longer and shorter periods of training are advocated, but 
to arrive at a just estimate we must carefully weigh the pros and 
cons. The urgency of the need for such men reminds us that 
we must make the course as short as possible. On the other hand 
ahe new conditions make it imperative that evangelists be able 
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to intelligently meet the men of the new era. It is not necessary 
that they should have the same education on all subjects, but 
there are many things on which they cannot afford to be ignorant. 
But it seems to me the all important point is the thorough know- 
ledge of the subject they are themselves to teach. An evangelist 
must above all be thoroughly acquainted with the Word of God. 
An exhaustive knowledge of the Scriptures is beyond the powers 
of mortal man, but acquaintance with the contents and the 
doctrines of every book is indispensable for a Christian evangelist. 
A thorough knowledge of one part, and an almost total 
ignorance of ihe rest, does not fit.a man for this work. He must 
be prepared to give an answer to every man who questions him 
on the Scriptures which he is circulating and professing to 
teach. It is quite possible that a man might be thoroughly 
conversant with the Gospel of Matthew, or the First Epistle of 
Peter, and yet be unable to give an intelligent reply to the first 
man who asked him a question. It might possibly be about the 
Book of Job, or the wheels of Ezekiel, or the seven trumpets of 
the Revelation. He may not be able to clearly expound these 
passages, but he must show that he has some knowledge and 
understanding of them, or at once lose the respect and the ear of 
the questioner. The true guage, then, of the length of a course 
of study for evangelists, is the length of time required for a careful 
study, and a moderately detailed explanation of the whole Word 
of God. It will be manifest to all who know the ground to be 
covered, as Christian missionaries all surely do, that this cannot 
be well done under two years. It is possible to go over the whole 
Bible carefully with Ghine.se students in that time but not in les.-^. 
This then in my opinion is the shortest limit for a course of study. 
The urgency of the need probably forbids us to extend it at the 
present time. 
Subjects to be Taught. 

The Bible of course should be the principal text-book, and, 
in a brief cour.ee such as we have mentioned, there will be found 
very little time to use commentaries or other helps. The main 
object should be to give the student as thorough a knowledge 
of the Book itself as the time will permit. He will be better 
able to use helps when he has become well acquainted with the 
text. 

Along with the Bible there are other subjects with which the 
evangelist w ould do well to make himself familiar. He should 
know something of the world in which he lives, of the universe 
which God has created, of the story of God's dealings with man 
in all ages and in every clime, and especially of the progress of 
the Church of Christ from its beginning to the present day. 
Geqgraphy and Astronomy, Universal History and Church 
History seem to me to be all necefsary to a man's intelligent 
conception of where he is, and of how he comes to be where he 
is, both in God's universe, and in the Church of Christ. Other 
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Studies would no doubt do him good, bat these seem to me to be 
imperatively necessary. It is possible to teach these along with 
the Bible inside of two years, but there is not time for miich 
more. 

It is a good thing for an evangelist to be able to quote freely 
from the Scriptures, and to this end he should be given suitable 
passages to memorize. With steady work a man may commit 
to memory from twelve to fifteen hundred verses of Scripture 
during his two years' course. We who have been familiar with 
the Scriptures from our youth hardly realize how frequently we 
quote them or allude to them. The Chinese have not had our 
privileges, and this systematic memorizing is calculated to make 
up for this loss, in some degree. 

It is also possible to teach Chinese men to sing moderately 
well, however sceptical some of us may be, or may have been, 
about this matter. With daily lessons it is po.ssible to teach 
them fifty or sixty tunes during their two years' course. I'hey 
readily learn to sing from both the Tonic Sol-fa and the Staff 
Notation. We are all acquainted with the agonizing noise made 
by an untrained audience ot Chinese trying to sing a hymn, and 
some may no doubt have given up hope of ever hearing anything 
better. It is not quite hopeless, however, and con.stant training 
of helpers in our institutions, and of the children in their schools, 
may yet produce a very desirable change in the service of praise 
throughout the Chinese Church. 

Time-tabte. 

Neither in the matter of text-books nor of time-table is it 
necessary to go into details. These depend largely on the teach- 
er's tastes and methods. But should anyone desire to know 
our order in these matters I shall be glad to give the information. 
Speaking generally, the students study five and a half hours a 
day. Three and a half hours are given to Bible study and 
memorizing, and two hours to other subjects. 
Supervision. 

Whatever order is observed in teaching Chinese students 
there is one thing that is essential, and that is personal supervision. 
Strict rules may be drawn up regarding time, place, and manner 
of preparation, but unless the teacher is on the spot he may be 
quite sure that his rules will not be obeyed. For instance, he 
may command silence during preparation, but the only way to 
.secure it is by remaining in the class-room himself. There is 
not as much conscience among a class of Christian men here as 
there would be among the same number of children in the 
homelands. We have to take this into account at the present 
stage and act accordingly. You cannot be sure that a student 
is doing the work you mean him to be doing unless you keep 
your eye upon him. But these things should not discourage the 
teacher. They are to be expected in men just gathered out of 
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heathenism. It will require generations of work to raise the 
standard of honour to the level it has reached in lands that have 
been long under Christian influences. 

Insist on every student taking copious notes, especially on 
the Scriptures, from the very commencement. The practice as- 
sists their memories and fixes their attention. 

Whatever method may be followed in the daily classes, it 
will be found very profitable' to have thorough revision examina- 
tions at least once in four weeks. The interval is not too short to 
be of real value, and to go longer without revision means the 
loss of much back work. 
Regulations. 

Besides the ordinary rules regarding punctuality, cleanliness, 
etc., there is one rule that may be mentioned as being especially 
useful, that is, the appointment of a student to act for one week 
as "head student." He conducts morning and evening worship, 
has charge of the class-room key, manages various little affairs, 
but, most important of all, he acts as the spokesman and 
indispensable middleman between the student and the teacher. 
It saves much friction and Chint-se face to administer a gentle 
reproof or warning in a roundabout way. On the other hand it 
gives the students a quiet way of making their wishes and 
feelings known. It is a Chinese way of doing things admirably. 

The boarding of Chinese students is often a difficult problem 
owing to their suspicion of anyone who has the handling of 
money. A good plan is to put everything into their own hands, 
and make them elect two of their own number by ballot to 
manage the commissariat department for a month, when a fresh 
ballot takes place, and, if they are dissatisfied, they can try an- 
other man, or set of men. 
Evangelistic Work. 

Both on account of the students themselves, and of the 
spiritual needs of the people, it is desirable that provision should 
be made for daily evangelistic work. In a large city several 
shops can be secured and used as preaching chapels, while bands 
can be .sent to the teashops to .sell books ar.d preach, or street 
preaching can be engaged in where suitable spaces can be found. 
In this way large numbers may daily be brought under the sound 
of the gospel, and the students, and even the teacher himself, 
may give as much time to actual preaching as if they were not 
engaged in study and teaching at all. 

Many of the students will be drawn from the artisan or farmer 
clas.ses, and close attention to study every day soon tells upon 
their health. It is therefore necessary to provide exerci.se and 
change for thern. One of the most profitable methods of doing 
so is to arrange a fortnightly trip to a country market, where a 
couple of hours may be spent in preaching and bookselling. 
The students look forward to it, and a day thus .spent is a decided 
gain all round. 
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Cultivation of tite Spiritual Life. 

It is well known to us all that constant dealing with sacred 
themes is apt to make us superficial and perfunctory in our own 
spiritual life. A special prayer-meeting once a week, where they 
are addressed directly on the cultivation of their own heart life, 
and where they are prepared spiritually for their future work, is 
a great help to them. They should be allowed to give free 
expression to their own feelings and needs, both in testimony and 
in prayer. It is in a meeting such as this that the teacher's best 
work may be done. Without it, all the education a man receives 
may be but a veneer over his inward rottenness. 
Closing Remarks. 

In conclusion, I would make bold to exceed the limits of my 
text to remark that, for work such as this, support may legitimately 
be derived from either "foreign or native sources. This does not 
entrench on the question of self-support, for these men are not 
employed by the churches, but by the foreign missibnaries in their 
work of spreading the gospel among this people. They are an 
extension of our hands, so to speak, and, to again quote the 
.Shanghai resolution, "a large addition to our mission staffs of 
men of this character is a most pressing need of the time." 



Discussion 

then took place on the above paper, as follows : — 

Mr. SiMPKiN — After being trained, do the natives get such 
an idea of their own importance th^t they will not take lowly 
place-? in permanent work ? 

Mr. Pollard — ^The majority of trained men are willing to 
go to very inaccessible places. 

Mr. Parsons — The question of Mr. Simpkin is not answered 
because it is not yet known from experience. It is a point to 
be guarded against — that the men trained do not get exalted 
ideas of themselves, but will be willing to live in lonely stations 
if their work calls them there. 

Mr. Peat — In answering Mr. Simpkin's question I should 
say the training makes no difference, country or city. The men 
are willing to go where they are sent. Some of the graduates of 
the Chungking school are in the hardest stations we could find. 



CONFERENCE SESSION. 

Wednesday, 29th January. 

The Chair was taken at 10. 1 5 a.m. by Bishop C ASSELS. 
Discussion took place on the appointment of a deputation to 
visit the Viceroy. 

That the following gentlemen be appointed as a deputation to wait 
upon the Viceroy, to present to him the greetings of this Con- 
ference, to give him any information that may seem desirable as 
to the progress of Protestant missionary work in this province, 
and to assure him that the missionaries of Szechwan here assembled 
desire that their converts shall be subject to the laws of the land, 
and have no wish to use their position and privileges in this country 
for any other purpose than for the assistance and betterment of the 
people, and the extension of the Kingdom of Heaven. 

Bishop Bashford, 
Bishop Cassels, 
Mr. R. J. Davidson, 
Mr. D. E. HOSTE, 
Dr. O. L. KiLBORN, 
Dr. A. H. Smith, 
Rev. J. Taylor. 

Mr. Openshaw moved adoption of the above resolution. 

Mr. Peat seconded. 

Dr. Squibbs — I move as an amendment that this deputation 
should prepare some document in writing, as did the Viceroy's 
deputy when he came to greet us. I suppose it was suggested 
to him. At anyrate he did wisely to prepare this document. 
And should we do so the Viceroy would be helped in making 
his reply, and we might in that case have something to carry 
back to the places whence we have come. 

Chairman — Is this seconded ? 

Mr. Peat — 1 speak to the original motion. I think the 
Committee will be able to take care of the work intrusted to 
them. 
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Mr. CuRNOW — I don't care to dictate to the Committee in 
any way. I have no doubt thty will do the best that this Con- 
ference can indicate. I would like that this opportunity be taken 
to ask the superior officials to give a broad hint to the local of- 
ficials that they give us their constant support, especially in country 
places. Much of our trouble comes from the fact that the powers 
that be don't use their powers. 

Mr. Callum — I beg to second Dr. Squibbs' amendment. 

Mr. Openshaw — There are certain instructions in the re- 
solution. T should think they would be enough. 

Mr. MuNN — If we send something in writing to the Viceroy 
it would only be doing the same as he did to u.s, only following 
his example, and more in accordance with Chinese ideas of 
etiquette. 

Chairman — We will take the motion first and vote on the 
addition to it. 

Mr. Davidson — Would it be courteous of us to approach 
the Viceroy without anything in writing ? If not we ought not 
to do so. If so then let it go. 

Mr. Hickman — I move the words "for any other purposes," 
&c., be left out. It opens an opportunity to make suggestions 
to the Viceroy that we had better not make. 

Mr. Openshaw — If there is a point of etiquette here then 
perhaps Mr. Fox can tell us. If there is we ought to know it. 

Mr. Fox — Mr. Chairman and gentlemen — I think myself it 
might be left to the deputation to arrange as to the best waj' in 
which to approach the Viceroy. I should be pleased to meet 
the deputation and arrange with them should they wish it. The 
thing you want to avoid is for the deputation simply to make a 
bow, sit a little, make another bow, and then going away. 
Perhaps you might arrange amongst yourselves that one or two 
make short speeches. 

Chairman — We will take the motion and then take the 
amendment. 

At vote was hen taken and the motion carried. 

Chair man — We will take Dr. Squibbs' amendment. 

The amendment was withdrawn at this point. 

Mr. Endicoit — I should like to remind the Conference that 
the Viceroy's statement was not in writing but in print (laughter). 

Chairman — We are once again to have the privilege of 
listening to an address by Dr. Smith. I have much pleasure in 
calling upon Dr. Smith to address us (applause). 



Dr. Smith then addressed the Conference on : — 
THE EDUCATIONAL AWAKENING. 

What is the Educational Awakening ? — Its Origin— The Provincia 
Universities — The Students— Our Relation to the Awakeing — The 
New Knowledge — Relation of New and Old — A New History — 
What the Missionary Can Do — A Gradual Movement -The Mis- 
sionary's Opportunity — The Men Necdec — A Large Policy. 

What is the Educational Awakening ? 

Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of the Conference — 
The first question which comes to our minds when a topic like 
this is before us is, What is the educational awakening ? Wnat 
is its meaning and scope ? 

Briefly, I think we may say it is the greatest intellectual 
revolution in the history of manltind. There never was a time 
when so many educated men, when so many uneducated people, 
turned from the old courses into new courses within such a brief 
space of time. There never will be anything like it again. Be- 
cause there is no such material as we have here on the face of 
the earth. 

Its Origin. 

What has happened to bring about such a change ? How 
did it come about ? I would say that, hijmanly speaking, a very 
considerable proportion of the influence that brought about this 
movement was due to the presence of the missionary body. I 
would especially mention the Society for the Diffusion of Christian 
Knowledge as an instance of this. Here was this small body of 
men, enlightened, doubtless, by the great Spirit of God, who set 
about to do what has been called an organic work for China. 
And they did it too. At first, apparently, with little or no result, 
but finally with a result which shook the Empire. This movement 
is not due to that alone, i.e., to the presence of the mission- 
aries. It is due to the advancement of the human race ; due to 
commercial and political agitation ; due to the Consular and 
Customs' bodies; and to many other forces. But these things 
are of one kind, whereas the work of the missionary body is of a 
diflferent kind. 
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I may mention also the fact that the particular form which 
characterised the educational movement which the Chinese 
Government adopted was largely due to two men, and these tw^o 
missionaries. One of them is a member of the Board with which 
I am connected, namely, Dr. Tenney. Dr. Tenney, as long as 
twenty-five years ago, felt that the Chinese should have schools, and 
he began in a small way by building a college with funds contributed 
by private persons, which prt^sently exercised very great influence. 
After the Boxer rising that institution was thoroughly reorganised, 
and Dr. Tenney appointed head of the Peking University, and he 
thus virtually became the head of the educational movement. 
This was .a mostimportint thing. No such thing ever happened 
before. No such thing will ever happen again. 

The other man was Dr. Hayes. Dr. Hayes was invited by 
Yuen Shih Kai to leave his work as a missionary, and go and 
found the provincial university, and, with the consent of his fel- 
low missionaries, he drew up a plan of study which, after mutual 
conference, appeared^to suit the circumstances. This was for- 
warded by the Governor to the Court, which was then at Hsi 
An Fu. It was not only adopted by the Government, but made 
the model for all provincial universities in China. 

The Provincial Universities. 

These provincial universities are like the image in Nebu- 
chadnezzar's dream : there is a^little gold, a good deal of silver, a 
great deal of brass, and lots of mud. Their value lies in the fact 
that the Chinese Government has committed itself to this move- 
ment in education, and in doing so has negatived all the educa- 
tional methods of the past. The course followed by the Goverment 
in the e-tablishment of these universities appears to be a good 
deal like setting a pyramid on its apex. Tne first thing they 
did was to found the colleges or universities ; then they began 
higher schools ; last of all they began the primary schools ; and 
these they started without any students or teachers--aphenemenon 
which, I venture to say, can only by found in this nation. We 
have the strange anomaly of a great mass of men who are read- 
ing up everything they can in order to they know not what. 
They don't know what they want. These men are gathered here 
and brought into new relations with them.selves and with each 
other and with their country. They have begun to be imported 
from Japan, and from America, and from Germany and other 
countries. They have become acquainted with the fact that 
there are other countries, other worlds, and other men. They 
are waking to the fact that they have been bound more or less 
by an interrelation of so many things the knowledge of which 
they did not have before. 
Tlie Students. 

Here we have another pyramid standing on its apex— a large 
body of students undertaking to run the Universe. They are 
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sending memorials and telegrams everywhere about everything. 
Nobody knows what is to become of it. But here we have a 
great educational movement. Our part is not to criticise but to 
sympathise. It is what we were hoping for, working for, praying 
for, and many have regarded as well-nigh impossible. Yet this 
impossible thing has come about. 

Our Relation to the A wakening. 

What is to be the relation of the missionary bodies to this 
great movement ? In the first place, a relation of profound sym- 
pathy and great respect (cheers). Here we have a people, a great 
people, a wonderful people, a people with a vast antiquity behind 
them, and with a literature of an undoubtedly high standard, 
trying to inculcate new plans on a multitude of the minds of men ; 
not casting adrift the past, but trying to bind fast the old and 
the new. We bring to them what we know is of undoubted value, 
but we should move with great respect. Here is a people, crude 
and in the dark, trying to do something which ought to be done. 
Here in truth is an intellectual revolution the consequences of 
which cannot be foreseen by any living mind. We don't know 
what this people will do when they are awakened to self-conscious- 
ness, to world-consciousness, when they wake to their relations 
to the world. 

The Wew Knowledge. 

The Chinese have learned a great many things they never 
knew before. They have learned something about foreign 
machinery, but they are not much impressed by that. They 
don't care for what has been called "electric light" civilisation. 
They are not to be moved from their old-time foundations by 
machinery. But they are already being moved by the fact that 
there are a great many phenomena which they never knew 
before. They never have cared very much about the stars, 
except as bearing on the day when a certain someone was born. 
The question of the inter-relation of all these vast systems has 
never interested them very much. The Chinese cosmogony has 
got to be revised, rhe point of contact between the old and 
the new is the Book of Changes. It is the oldest and most 
incomprehensible of all the writings of mankind (laughter). 
I'here is everything in it. There is nothing in it (laughter). 
Confucius is reported to have said that were a hundred years 
added to his life he would devote fifty of them to the study of the 
Book of Changes. The time is com ng when no one will give 
fifty or even five to the study of how the Wu Chi begets the Tai 
Chi, and the Tai Chi begets the Liang Ih, and the Liang Ih 
begets the Si Siang, and the Si Siang begets the Pah Kvva, and 
so forth. But when Chemistry comes in, and when we know 
that if we put this and that together we get something else, and 
when the Chinaman is shown that all of these are related to every- 
thing else, then the Book of Changes loses its power, then 
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Confucius, jiari passu, loses his power. I don't think Confucius 
knew very much. I don't think he knew as much as the Chinese 
think he did. Their attitude towards him is .something like this : 
Before Confurius there never was a Confucius ; after Confucius 
there never has been a Confucius. Confucius! Confucius!! How- 
great is Confucius ! ! ! (laughter). Now the Chinese will soon be 
out of sympathy with Confucius. They will place him on a 
lower, yet on a higher level. They will see the true relation of 
Confucius. He will always be an unique figure in the history of 
mankind. 

Sfelatlon of New and Old. 

If we take the books in which Confucius and the other 
Chinese sages have expre.ssed their ideas we have the Chinese 
Classics. But this new movement will look at these from a different 
point of view. The Chinese scholars are under profound obliga- 
tion to Dr. Faber. He was a great man, and thoroughly 
acquainted with the Chinese mind. His book, "Civilisation East 
and West," has had a great influence on the Chinese officials. He 
enabled them to see what the East could do. 

I have no doubt that Chou Taotai and others got some of 
the ideas he gave expression to the other morning from such a 
.•^-ource as this. And, if not from Dr. Faber him.self, then from 
the same source as Dr. Faber got his. China, or any other nation, 
is not able to raise itself by a power from within itself. 

Chu Hsl's influence is going to wane. There have alway.s 
been scholars in revolt against the tyranny of Chu Hsi. There 
will be more of them. 
A New History. 

This movement is concerned with the liberation of the 
Chinese people. This people can no longer be held by its 
bonds. They are going to put Confucius and the other sages 
in their proper place, to see them in the right perspective. They 
are going to have new light on the phenomena of the Universe. 
There is going to be a new history. The history of the world 
has been written, but nobody reads it because the study of it 
takes a whole lifetime. Chinese history the Chinese themselves 
are unable to explain. They look at it simply as a sort of Chinese 
calendar — only so many days and moons. Now the Chinese will 
not be satisfied with that history. Tbey will want to know the 
causes. This is true, not only of history, but of all natural 
sciences, and especially what has been called the science of organic 
human society. There will be a new sociology. Here we have 
a great group of human beings that have ever been rooted to 
one spot. We hear of other nations seeking territory. We hear 
of the earth hunger. The Chinese have no earth hunger, but 
they have every other hunger (laughter). They are learning a 
great deal about economy and too much about international law. 
Dr. Martin, who came to China fifty years since, wrote a book 
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on international law and submitted it to the Chinese Government. 
Amongst those who criticised the book was an American, who 
said, "Who is this fellow who writes on international law ? We 
don't want the Chinese to know anything of international law. 
International law is only for Britons and Americans." 

There are a great many other things affected, but I will not 
stop to specify these. 

What the Missionary Can Do. 

What has all this to do with us ? It has everything to do 
with us. Here is a nation in pursuit of light, and it has got to 
have it. This is a great time, and great opportunities are ours 
at this moment. If we are not the true heirs of all the ages in 
the foremost files of time, we are certainly before those who are 
behind us (laughter). If we have nothing to give to China what 
are we here for? I would mention the mission school at Hong- 
kong which produced some men who are the bearers of most 
important names. One is Dr. Yung Wing, son of a grass cut- 
ler. He was brought up in a mission school, and he became a 
Doctor of Laws, and took the prize for English prose composition 
in the face of many American young men. This Chinese student 
came back to China, and is now engaged in carrying young men 
to America to be instructed. 

No doubt some mistakes have been made such as the Emperor 
made in 1898. He did too many things and did them too fast. 
These young men are becoming Americanised too fast. But I 
would beg to call attention to the fact that these men are at the 
centre of the new China. I mention Tang Chao Ih as the man 
at the back of the Anti-opium movement in China. Thi.s mau 
said he was willing to give his life in order to bring about this 
reform (loud cheers). This man had a very chequered history. 
He was educated in the above mission school, and became 
a very important man. And this school prepared a good many 
such who are scattered all over China to-day. Wes hould be glad 
CO have such men to confer with on arrangements to be arrived at be- 
tween nations. 
A Gradual Movement. 

Well, what are we going to do with this movement ? The 
Chinese Government is more or less helpless. One thing is the 
backwardness of some of the provinces. Some of them are very 
backward. Our capital here is more or less in it. But when we 
think that in addition to the distance we have already travelled 
in this province, away out west there is as much again as we 
have already passed over, we must begin to realise that the 
educational progress of the Chinese must be comparatively slow. 
China and the educational movement are like a Yachow raft — if 
you can fancy a raft 1 000 miles long. One end of it is away up 
among the Yachow waters, and the other away in the Ye Tan 
or some of those other rapids, tossing and struggling back and 
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forth. So with the educational movement in China. It is very 
placid in the back waters, and heaving and agitated at the centres 
of life and progress. We cannot expect a movement like this to 
be homogeneous. Away up here in some back place you have 
some old fogey whose methods are out of date, and yonder one 
who is alert and modern in his methods. I don't wish to throw- 
any disrespect in any way on anything the Chinese officials are 
honestly trying to do. I think it is a good thing for China that 
she is unable to move faster. What matter if we cannot make 
this come in a period of thirty years ? I should not be surprised 
if it took fifty years before it came to proper fruition. But this 
is a very small period of time on the dial plate of Chinese 
history. 

The Missionary's Opportunity. 

But what has it to do with us .'' We want to have China 
illuminated in a different way. At present there is con.siderable 
antagonism against us in China. I don't say we will have another 
explosion such as we had in 1900. But it may happen at any 
time that the missionaries will be ordered out of Szchwan, because 
here are the forces at work for good and evil. But by and bye 
we will have this progress. We are working in a very small, 
crude way. We have been doing a little something, and that is 
really a great deal. It is wonderful we are here at all. The Tao 
Tai was undoubtedly surprised to see so many here the other 
morning. The Chinese Government partly dread us, and wish 
to hold us down. Our business is simply to hold on. We have 
certain treaty rights : let us hold to them. In the providence of 
God the missionary body is now here two full generations. What 
are we going to do. If you are wise men and wise women y&u 
will thank the Lord for the upheaval of China. Like the 
Methodist preacher, preaching on Acts xvii. 6, "These men that 
have turned the world upside down have come hither also," who 
divided his sQbject under three heads, viz., (1) The world is wrong 
side up ; (2) It wants to be turned right side up ; (3) We are the 
men to do it (laughter). Now, this province contains such men, 
who can bring in this movement. We want Christian educa- 
tion. We don't want to compete with the Government. We 
want to go on and get the Chinese to have a proper view of the 
Chinese Classics. There is a Shang Ti in the Chinese Classics. 
If we can bring help out of the old Classics we have paved the 
way for the New China, and that with ihe least amount of 
friction. And so with all the rest of these branches of learning. 
It is just as much part of our business to do this as to teach 
the Creed or the Catechism. The word is "add to your faith 
knowledge." We want to carry out these larger views. 
The Men Iseeded. 

And what about the kind of men and women to do this 
work ? We want men .of broad gage to do a broad work. 
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Nowadays, if a hation is going to have a war it wants the biggest 
men-of-war it his got. Now, the Church is face to face with the 
biggest task she has ever had, in taking in hand the Chinese 
people, this homogeneous people, as great a people as ever lived 
on the face of the earth, and teaching them how to fuse the old 
and the new. We want men of in.sight and men of outlook. 
Men who can understand the time and the people to whom they 
have come. I think there is a great waste in our mode of pre- 
paration. We leave home with a finished education, and come 
out here and be^in our education all over again. One of the 
re olutions comihg up says something about the establishment 
of a language school. If you have got as m.uch sense as I think 
you have and ought to have you will go ahead and do this. Let 
us economise waste and go to work quicker and better. We 
want to have men and women to specialise, I mean as regards 
certain classes of work now to be done, esp'jcially along the lir.es 
of Ch'ne.se literature. Now we want to have men who know- 
something about Chinese literature. If we go to the Chinese 
scholar without a knowledge of his literature we are greatly 
handicapped. But if we know something of his language and 
literature then we can talk to him on equal term.s. 

Now we dor't want them to think we know as much as they 
do. We want to know the substance only, not the whole of it. 
Such a man has got this knowledge in the tabloid form. So the 
missionary must be a man of tact and resource. Not only so, 
but I should like to mention something else. Before I came to 
the field I was urged to learn a great many things I never learned 
at all. I wish I had done so now. The mi.ssionar)' should not 
get into a rut. There is more danger in such a province as this 
of getting into a rut. We must not forget that there is a great 
world going on outside. There is a phsycological world which 
we all ought to know something about. We don't want a mis 
sionary who never keeps in touch with modern ideas, who never 
reads a book. Such a man is incomplete, and we don't, want 
such a man to teach this race. We want to have a man ot 
influence. We must have people who know, for we live in a 
busy world. I was once asked what thing struck me most in 
modern America. I replied, "The size of the waste paper 
basket" (laughter). Unless we can get people's attention for our 
ideas they will go into the waste paper basket. ' 

A Large Policy. 

Here there is talk of a Union University. The pre'iminary 
steps have been taken. The ground is bought, and the hearts 
and hands of the people are united for it. Well then, we are 
here to set a broad light in China. We are here to introduce a 
new moral and intellectual light into China. Brethren, it is a 
moral certainty that we shall never capture the Chinese people 
until we capture their intellect. We must first capture the 
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intellect before we capture the heart. Unless we have their 
intellectual respect it is of no u;e to talk to them about anything 
else. But, if we carry this out in the spirit in which the Lord 
teaches us, we shall, in an important degree, aid in the uplift of 
China (:oud cheers). 



After the address by Dr. Smith, Mr. Carscallen read 
Mr. WiGHAM'S paper on :— 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

Schools of 1899 and 1908 : a Great Chang? — Primary Scliools and Govern- 
ment — Course of Study — Future Teachers — Will our Schools be 
Permanent .' — Union Standard — Christian Teaching Optional or 
Compulsory ? — Chinese Language and Literature — Boarding oe/'si/s 
Day Schools. 

Schools of 1899 and 1908 : & Great Change. 

In considering what to write for the West China Conference 
of 1908, one's thoughts naturally recur to the one held in 1899, 
and to the position in which, at that date, we stood in regard to 
education. A comparison of the state of things now and ten 
years ago brings home to the mind what a vast revolution ha.s 
taken place. Even the terms we use have acquired new signifi- 
cations. By a primary school in 1899, whatever we meant, we 
certainly did not imply institutions so advanced, or adapting so 
wide a course of study, as the junior and senior primary schools 
of 1908. 

Doubtless the quiet'steady work of the Mission schools all 
over the country was, during the last century, laying the founda- 
tion of the new structure; yet the revolution- was none the less 
startling when the educational system of a thousand years and 
more was not only relegated to a place in ancient history, but 
a carefully tholight out and elaborate scheme of education on 
Western lines was published to the Empire, with all the authority 
of Imperial sanction. The Missions, as I have said, had been 
preparing the way ; the missionaries had longed for and urged 
such a change as this — a sure token that China is determined 
no longer to dwell in the mists of hoary antiquity, but to merge 
into the light of modern times — and now it is clear, I think, to 
most of us, that the Missions must do all they can to help China 
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in her new determination to learn, and must use the opportunities 

thus afforded in order to bring to the minds and the hearts of 

the students that highest and best teaching, without which all 

other education must fail of its aim. To discover how we can 

best do this is an investigation worthy of our most careful 

consideration. 

Primary Schools and Oovemtnent. 

The present paper is concerned with primary schools only. 
On studying the Government curriculum, we find that the subjects 
prescribed for primary schools include those which have for 
years been taught in many of our mission schools, and so we 
have more experience at our backs to guide us here than if we 
were discj.ssing the high schools and Lmiversities. 

The Christian Educatio.ial Union has based on the Govern- 
ment's plan the course of study which it has recently published. 
And it appears to me that we can scarcely do better, at present, 
than follow the lines thus laid down, in our various educational 
establishments. Thus we shall be offering as good an education 
as the native schools — probably better — for at present I believe 
that the teaching staff at the disposal of the Missions is mcch 
better qualified to give Western instruction than any that the 
Chinese schools can procure. This will not always be so, for 
the Chinese mean to provide their own qualified teachers, and 
are equipping them now as fast as possible. We thus have a 
unique opportunity now, not only of attracting young men to 
whom we may give an efficient education, both secular and re- 
ligious, but also incidentally of helping China very materially to 
obtain the qualified teaching staff which may be said to be her 
prime necessity. 

We must, however, I believe, look upon this policy even 
still as somewhat experimental and tentative, for two reasons: — 

First, the Government may conceivably make large, possibly 
violent, changes in their curriculum, and if such steps were taken 
it would be our duty, not necessarily to follow suit, but at least 
to review carefully our position in the matter. 

But, secondly, though the Government should maintain their 
plan unchanged, I do not think that it is absolutely proved that 
schools based on this plan will continue to be popular among 
the people around us. And, should we fail to attract pupils to 
our schools, manifestly our raison d'etre is gone, and measures 
must be taken to meet the new situation. 

Course of Study. 

Bearing in mind these reservations, it appears to me that 
Missions should throw their best energies into the task of main- 
taining in the schools the Educational Union standard, and 
making the teaching of every subject thoroughly efficient. We 
may, as individuals, think that this or that subject might M'ell 
have been inserted in the course, or that some subject inckaded 
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might, with advantage, have been omitted, and other points may 
strike us as defects ; yet, on the whole, the course prescribes a 
good education, so far as it goes — a good foundation for the 
further teaching of the secondary and higher schools, and the 
advantages of unity and of a common standard among the mis- 
sion schools are manifest. 
Self-support versus Efficiency. 

Shall we seek to make our schools self-supporting ? Certain- 
ly, if possible ; always remembering, however, that now is the 
supreme opportunity for Christian Missions to influence the young 
minds of China towards the true religion. We must, therefore, 
make efficiency in teaching, rather than self-support, ouraim, keep- 
ing religious instruction well in the foreground. We must make 
the Chinese see that our schools are valuable to them, that tliey 
vainly seek elsewhere. If we can make them see that good 
sterling value is to had from us they will not hesitate very long 
to give adequate payment for the teaching they seek. 

Yet we may find that complete self-support is as yet out of 
our reach. Shall we, for this reason, impoverish our schools, 
diminish our teaching plant, lower our salaries, and try to bring 
our expenses down to the level of the fees ? Such a policy, at 
such a crisis as this, seems to me most suicidal, and to embark 
on it means a progressive degeneration in the status of our schools 
and the character and worth of our scudents, till we finally are 
forced to retire beaten from the field. To my mind, the exact 
contrary is our right policy. We must use our best endeavours 
to arouse and maintain, in the minds of our constituencies in the 
home lands, the conviction that a bold and efficient educational 
policy is absolutely and immediately essential if Christianity in 
China is to advance as we wish to see it. 

The financial support required, in addition to scholars' fees, 
should come, I apprehend, from the Christian public, here and 
at home. I do not believe we should make any applications for 
Government grants in aid. And should such grants ever be of- 
fered (and I conceive, under some change of policy, this might come 
about), I believe ve should firmly decline them, however tempt- 
ingly -and cordially they might be put before us. We must 
maintain our independence, as time goes on, to more or less of 
Government control, and the authorities may fairly claim some 
right of intereference in return for the grants made. But Chris- 
tian schools cannot fail to suffer from control by a non-Christian 
Government. We should find ourselves compelled to make our 
Christian teaching optional, perhaps, or to make some other 
modifications which would more or less neutralize the good the 
schools could do as Christian Mission Schools. 
Christian Teaching Optional or Compulsory. 

What I have written will make it clear that I think we 
should, in all our Mission Primary Schools, both day and board- 
ing, make Christian religious instruction an important and 
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obligatory part of our programme. Every scholar attending our 
schools should attend such classes. We often meet, I presume, 
with a reluctance to attend Scripture classes on the part of those 
who have come to get Western learning or English, and who 
have no desire to know anything about our "Western supersti- 
tions." To my mind, we ought to make it quite clear to all that 
there is no third option in this matter, that they must choose 
between taking the religious instruction and leaving the school 
altogether. 

As Christian missionaries and teachers, we be not believe 
that an education is complete which fails to pay any attention to 
the highes^t spiritual needs of the students; indeed, we know by 
experience that such an education may be a terribly dangeious 
weapon to inflict injury on mankind. 

It may be urged by some that, if we can by any means get 
students to come to our schools, it is worth while to do so, and 
that the Christian influence exercised will lead many to Christ, 
even without any set classes (at least without any compulsory 
ones) for religious instruction. It may be that my views are 
unduly conservative in this matter, but I hardly see how a mis- 
sionary's time would be other than wasted if given to teaching 
Western subjects to students who refuse any Christian instruction. 
'I'he lowering of our standard involved in making religious 
instruction optional would in itself weaken any testimony we 
might bear. Again, many who would have no great objection 
to attending Scripture classes if made obligatory, would be glad, 
if permitted to,todevote their time toother, and as they considered, 
more important, objects. 

Even at the risk, then, of losing some students, I think we 
ought to maintain our position as Christian schools, giving an 
all-round Christian education. The students can easily be made 
to understand that they are under no compulsion to attend our 
schools, but that, if they choose to attend them, they must take 
the teaching given as a whole. 

At this point I must mention another consideration which 
makes it most important that our primary schools should be 
multiplied in number and maintained at a high standard.' Our 
Christian Church in West China is growing, and the children of 
the Christians should have a good education. We ought to see 
that there are sufficient good Christian schools available to save 
the parents from having to seiid their children to heathen 
schools. I believe even a sprinkling of real Christian youths in 
a school is of immense help to the teacher in the endeavour to 
maintain a good moral tone. And that these youths, and others 
who may be led to a Christian faith while at school, should have 
a good sound Scripure training (better than many of them in 
these early days of West China Christianity could get at home) 
is a most important requirement for the development of a strong 
and intelligent Church in days to come. 
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I do not believe that any of us missionar) teachers have come 
here to educate alone. I believe that we regard education as a 
means of furthering the evangelization of the people, and of aid- 
ing in the establishment of a Christian Church worthy of the 
name ; and that it is on these grounds alone that we give our- 
selves to this branch of the work. Hence we must not feel that 
we have done our share of the work, from the religious point of 
view, when we have pimctually taught the Scripture classes on 
which I have insisted. By our daily walk and conversation, and 
by words in season, spoken to the scholars both collectively and 
individually, we must impress upon all the all-importance of the 
Gospel of Christ. We ought, I believe, to use our best endeavours 
to make every student under our care realize that the Gospel 
contains a direct invitation to him to give himself to the service 
ot the best of Masters, the Saviour who has given His life for 
him. 

Chinese Language and Literature, 

The attention which we give to Chinese language and litera- 
ture deserves our most careful consideration. The present de- 
sire for what is We>tern is leading, among many, to an undue 
neglect of their own language ; and I believe the Christian Edu- 
cational Union, following the Government curriculum, has done 
well to give a large amount of time to vernacular studies and 
Chinese history. Students come to us, sometimes, having got 
some Chinese education, and wishing to give their whole attention 
to Western subjects. In such cases, if we have accommodation 
for these specializing students, let us admit them at no lower 
fees than the others, assuring ourselves first that their knowledge 
of the Chinese language and literature is satisfactory ; and tak- 
ing care that they take all the religious in.struction. 

Boarding versus Day Schools. 

Are boarding or day schools preferable ? A broad subject, 
and one on which much might be said. A Mission with extensive 
work will find both necessary. As a rule, the Junior Primary 
Schools will be day schools, and will be much more numerous than 
the Senior Primary. The latter, provided the Mission has a suf- 
ficient staff and proper buildimgs and plant, may to great ad- 
vantage lae carried onas boarding schools. Farbetter opportunities 
for education and for religious influence are afforded in such 
establishments than in day schools, but, on tlie other hand, a 
boarding school with insufficient care and o\-erslght is in great 
tueril from evil influences of various kinds. 



Discussion 

then took place on the following agenda : — 
Agenda— 

I.— (a) When are we justified in teaching or otherwise assisting in 
Government schools ? And in what other ways may the mis- 
sionary link himself with the educational movement ? 
(b) What should be our attitude to the Government system : (i.) 
Course of study ; (ii.) Registration ; (iii.) Inspection ; (iv.) 
Examination ? 

2.— {a) Are boarding or day schools preferable ? 

(b) Should boarding and day schools be combined ? 

(c) What class of students do we desire for our schools, and how 
can we secure them ? 

(d) How far should we assist in supporting (i.) Teachers ? (ii.) 
Pupils ? 

(e) Should religious instruction be compulsory or voluntary ? 

\f) What means, in addition to direct religious instruction, have 
been found useful in influencing Christian character? 

(g) How can we make the influence of the school felt in the home, 
the Church, and the community ? 

Mr. Dymond — I stand here before you as one who has been 
guilty of this kind of thing. J have taught in a Government 
school, simply because of a desire to help the Chinese. I felt 
for a long time that the Chinese did not exactly want what 1 
wanted to give them. So I undertook, after much consideration, 
and, I may say, after much opposition, to go to a Governmeni 
school and teach. But I determined I would not teach Chris- 
tianity. I thought I should like my own life to tell, and 
determined to let them say how much of Christianity they want- 
ed. As a matter of fact they have come around our home a 
great deal, and we have got to love them very much. I must 
say also that they have treated me with the utmost lespect. 
Those connected with the school and the officials have never 
done anything which in the least pained me. What is the result ? 
I am sorry to go up against so many missionaries, for this to 
many seems a horrible thing — to teach in a Government school 
where candles are burned to Confucius. Well, one of these 
students has become one of our inquirers. One has come back 
from Japan and has urged his parents to become Christian.s 
and to unbind the feet of his sisters. I have never written to 
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him, never pressed Christianity upon him, but have great hope 
that he will turn out a bright Christian. Don't let us be afraid. 
Don't let us insist that our students must come to prayers. If I 
took prayers and found these men were present because they 
were forced to go I could not lead prayers. 

Mr. Callum — I have been teaching English in a Government 
school, and that for two reasons. First, because I thought ii 
would give me influence with the better class — and it has done so. 
The other reason is because I wanted money towards the build- 
ing of a church and the support of native evangelists. I am 
inclined to believe that no harm has been done but some good. 
'For one thing, a new chapel has been built in which to preach 
the Gospel. 

Mr. Openshaw — I should like to ask Mr. Dymond how 
much time he spent in the Government .school. 

Mr. Dymond — It was limited to two hours per day. 

Mr. Endicott — I don't intend to speak on the subject of 
teaching in Government schools. I hope there will be no discus- 
sion with respect to prayers. As tar as I understood from Mr. Wig- 
ham's paper this morning the question simply referred to conducting 
prayers in mission schools. What is absolutely necessary there 
might not be necessary in schools not under our own control. 
I hope there is no need to discuss whether a missionary should 
or should nut take prayers. If the question is borne in mind 
that it is in Christian and not Government schools it will save 
trouble perhaps. 

Mr. Vardon — May I bring a resolution before the Con 
ference? Most of us possess a volume of technical terms. This 
volume has been found useful and sometimes indispensable. 

Resolved — That this Conference understands that the Educational 
Association of China has appointed a Committee to prepare a new edition 
of their Vocabulary of Technical Terms, and it therefore urges upon the 
Association the importance of that Committee proceeding with its work 
as rapidly as possible, and publishing the contemplated new edition. 

We want I think to be up to date with all new terms that are 
now being introduced. And perhaps this would give us what 
we need in the form suggested this morning by Dr. Sm.ith, i.e., 
the "tabloid" form. 

The Chairman — Is this motion seconded ? I gather it 
wishes the Educational Association to proceed with the publica- 
tion of this volume. 

Dr. Hall seconded. 

Dr. KiLBORN — My impression is that this volume is already 
in the press and may be expected very soon. 

Dr. Smith — Nothing has been done towards it. 

Dr. KiLBORN — Then I heartily support the motion. 

The motion was carried. 

The Chairman — May we pass on now to clause (/') } 

Dr. KiLBORN — I would offer another motion. 
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Resolved — That, in view of the many different Chinese tarms uS2d 
in the sciences and other branches of Western learning, and the dif- 
ficulty of determining in each case the significance of the term chosen, 
this Conference urges upon the Commercial Press that its policy should 
be never to publish translations of foreign works on technical subjects 
without adding an Anglo-Chinese vocabulary of the terms used therein. 

Mr. Taylor seconded. 

Dr. Service — It seems to me if the English terms were to 
appear after the Chinese, or in the margin, it would be a great 
help. 

Mr. Davidson — The Board of Education in Peking have 
this matter before them. 

The resolution was passed. 

Bishop Bashford — I rise to call attention to the proposed 
resolutions for the day. I think all of us feel constrained to take 
substantially the position which Dr. Smith has taken: the position 
of profound sympathy : the position of co-operation. Of course 
each Mission and individual must judge how far they are under 
obligation to co-operate in the actual teaching. There is no 
question of teaching the old Government plan ; but, inasmuch 
as the Chinese Government has adopted substantially our Western 
educational methods and plan, then certainly we should adopt a 
sympathetic attitude tpwards them, and do the utmost in our 
power to help them forward in the work. And I believe such 
work as Mr. Dymond has done contributes very materially towards 
bringing in the Kingdom in China. 

I wish we might adopt these i-esoUitions. We must take _ 
advantage of this opportunity. Unless we grasp it we cannot 
hope to cast this new civilisation, this new education, in Christian 
moulds. We cannot do it as individuals or as Missions. To do 
this it will be well for us to muster our forces, well for us to give all 
possible encouragement to the establishment of this University. 
I hope we shall at least be given the opportunity of voting on 
this resolution containing an embodiment of our action in this 
respect. 

The Chairman — -I would explain that this will be brought 
forward this afternoon. 

Mr. Taylor — There is one resolution I hope will be passed 
and heartily passetS and that is the first. Some of us have been 
trotting along for the last two or three years trying to bring to 
pass some scheme whereby to help each other. We have 
brought forth something, and it would hearten us if we might 
have this resolution passed. 

Resolved— 'Wax this Conference heartily approves of the general plan 
of union in educational work as outlined by the Christian Educational 
Union of West China, and urges all missionaries engaged in school 
work to join in and assist the scheme, 

Mr. Peat — I move that the ordei of the day be the proposed 
resolution. 
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Dr. HoDGKiN — Mr. Chairman, I think Mr. Taylor has 
forgotten that he has a very admirable paper on this subject this 
afternoon. It seems to me we should vote with more knowledge 
after hearing it. I therefore move that this resolution be laid 
on the table. 

Dr. Squibbs seconded. 
The motion to lay on the table was passed. 
The CHAIRMAN--It is decided to lay it on the table. Xow 
let us have remarks on clause {l>) of the agenda. 

Dr. Squibbs — Certain keywords have been used this morning, 
such as "sympathy," "respect," and to these I should like to sug- 
gest another attitude. Dr. Smith has said we should have great 
sympathy with this movement. I think we certainly should 
have sympathy. We should give approval, I think. Otherwise 
we may in a short time be finding that the general question will 
be somewhat changed. The Chinese are a great people with a 
big Government. I would submit that we should consider this 
primary (act. We come to exhort the Chinese on this subject. 
And here I should like to move this resolution. The keynote 
should not be simply approval but conformity. The prime ques- 
tion is religious instruction. As a missionary body we must claim 
religious freedom for the Chinese youth in this system which is 
now being inaugurated. But I think if we go against the system 
as far as the matter of primary and secondary education 
is concerned it will be like knocking our heads against a stone 
wall. I think our line of action should be to get the Chinesescheme 
to harmonise with religious liberty. The Japanese have allowed 
it so. The Chinese should also do so. It will be taken out of 
our hands presently if not. 

Dr. Squibbs then moved a resolution to the effect that the 
policy of missionary schools conform to the GovernmeKt syllabus 
in all particulars except religious instruction. 
The Chairman — Is this motion seconded ? 
Dr. KiLBORN seconded. 

Mr. Stewart — If we conform to the whole scheme would 
not this very matter be covered ? 

Mr. Peat — I move that this resolution be laid on the table. 
Seconded. 

A vote was taken on this point and the motion to lay on 
the table carried. 

Dr. KiLBORN — Just one word. I believe our attitude should 
be to do all we can for our students in relation to the Government 
system. We should offer some kind of encouragement to them 
that they might obtain Government recognition. But I think we 
should make haste slowly. I think it would be better that we 
should not seek recognition, but rather proceed steadily and 
surely, and to the best of curability, with the training of those 
committed to our charge ; and when they are ready, let us send 
them along that they mav be admitted to the Government 
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examination. We present them for examination, seeking no 
favours, simply asking that they be allowed to take the test. I 
believe if we do this we will get all the Government recognition 
we want, with the minimum of feeling against us. 

Mr. Hickman — I should like to feel that what Dr. Kilborn 
has just s-iid were true. And I have no doubt it is the best way. 
But in the Government schools in my city it is certainly not the 
case. The authorities in the middle school refused to give our 
students evidence that they had attended a certain number of 
classes to allow of their going to middle school in Chentu. The 
result was that they were sent back to our city. With such a 
rule, when we present students capable of passing they will be 
asked for their evidence, and will not be allowed to sit for the 
examination unless they can produce it. I think Dr Kilborn's 
plan is certainly the best way, if it is possible. 

Mr. Endicott — Could not all this be answered best in the 
Educational meeting ? This is a religious gathering, and as 
such no doubt it would wish to keep the religious aspect strongly 
to the front. I would suggest, Mr. Chairman, that we be allowed 
to go on to the next division. 

The (Chairman — What is the attitude of the Conference 
with regard to this question ? Yesterday the discussion was 
renewed in the afternoon. Is it the wish of the Conference to 
discuss this now ? If not, we will allow a motion on any other 
clause below. 

Mr. Endicoit — Mr. Chairman, I move the following mo- 
tion on (e). 

Resolved — That, in the judgment of this Conference, dailyreligious 
instruction should have a prominent place in all our Boarding and Day 
Schools. 

The resolution was seconded and carried by a standing vote. 

Mr. HosTE — There is one branch of the subject which I 
have been hoping would have attention drawn to it more 
particularly, namely, what we regard as our distinct responsibility 
— the propagation of the Christian faith. I mean, particularly 
our responsibility for the ever growing number of children con- 
nected with our Churches. Here, at all events, is a vital question, 
and one that will greatly affect the future of Christianity in this 
country. We all know that the children of our Christians in the 
villages and small towns are surrounded by influences more or 
less contaminating. And we know too that the parents are not 
in a position to give them the training, and to exert the influence 
that will preserve them from this contamination, and so bring 
them up as they should be brought up. If we do not safeguard 
this I fear we shall get a number of people in our churches who 
will be on a still lower plane than the present generation of 
Christians, as these have a certain knowledge that leads them to 
leave idolatry. These others may not be idolaters, but that is 
by no means enough. It does seem to me we have a tremendous 
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responsibility for the Christian instruction of these children. It 
is what we may call the raison d'itre ourforconningtothis country. 
How are these to be cared for and brought up and formed into 
a Christian generation ? My own belief is that we need boarding 
schools in which they shall receive the training I refer to. They 
ought not to be educated out of sympathy with the environment 
that will be theirs later on. I take it we want intelligent Chris- 
tian people, as agriculturists, and as arti.sans, and as scholars. 
Here is a tremendous work for us : to get these children into 
boarding schools and give them scholarly education as far as we 
can, without forgetting ever to keep before us the need of instruct- 
ing them in the moral standards of conduct by means of the 
.Scriptures, so that we shall have a membership with stability 
and true religion. 

Mr. Davidson— I move the following resolution. 

Kesolvid — That this Conference desires to emphasize the special 
responsibility devolving upon us, as Christian missionaries, to adopt 
measures for instilling into the children connected with our Churches, 
Christian standards of life and conduct, and also giving them such 
instruction in the Holy Scriptures and Christian truth as shall result in 
years to come in a strong, intelligent Church membership. And that 
this Conference, therefore, most heartily recommends all Missions to 
establish schools, both day and boarding, with this end in view, in 
whicli, in addition to special Christian instruction, secular education is 
provided corresponding to that obtainable by the same class of Chinese 
outside the Church. 

Dr. KiLBORN seconded. 

Mr. CuRNOW — I think all possible emphasis should be laid 
upon teaching the children of our converts, and yet we should 
give all the assistance we can to those outside. 

Mr. Shelton, speaking on [c), said — The Bible is not made 
attractive to the average boy. There are many things he 
would rather do than just to read the Bible. One of the most 
attractive things is singing, for they love to sing. 

Mr. Openshaw — The thought is, in our instruction of 
C.'hinese boys and girls, shall we compel them to attend some 
Bible teaching, or shall we allow them to do what they please 
about getting the Bible ? 

Mr. J. i'AYLOR — With reference to compulsion, the Chinese 
are all children. Suppose that in our own homes there were no 
compulsion. "While they are young train them up in the way 
t ley should go and when they are old they will not depart from it. 

The resolution was then passed, and after the Secretary's 
announcements the meeting was adjourned. 



CONFERENCE SESSION. 

Wednesday, 29th January. 

The Chair was taken at 2.00 p.m. by Bishop CASSELS. 
The following paper was read by Miss P. PAGE : — 

EDUCATIONAL WORK FOR GIRLS. 

Education of Girls Always Important — How to Raise the Standard of 
Our Schools — Importance of Helping Girls to Adjust Themselves 
to New Conditions — Importance of Mission Schools Working in 
Harmony — Importance of Kindergarten Work to Start the Child 
Aright. 

Education of Girls Always Important. 

To every one who has sought to keep himself informed of 
the revolution that has taken place in the Chinese world within 
the past few years, our subject implies that that revolution brings 
with it a new hope for woman. The sentiment favoring the 
education of the Chinese girl .'■eems to many of us a recognition 
on the part of half of this people that the other half lives. It 
has always been hard to reconcile the facts that a nation should 
be willing to listen to the dictates of a woman as Ruler, and at 
the same time be so indifferent to the intellectual development 
of her sisters. At all times woman's power has been more or 
less felt, and now that her latent abilities are being developed 
her sphere of influence for both good and bad is being rapidh- 
enlarged. 

She has been made to feel that she is not on an equal fcot- 
ing with women of other lands, because other lack of education. 
She alone has not felt this, but the men recognise it. A few 
years ago, for a Chinese student to admit that the average woman 
had a mind worthy of development was quite a concession, but 
when given an opportunity she has proved herself capable of 
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easily taking her place by the side of girls of England and 
America. The semblance of an education will satisfy some, 
while many will work for it for the good they may be able to 
accomplish. Girls of the larger cities, especially of those along 
the coast, have thus far profited most by these changes, and yet 
the beginning of things hoped for have been felt in all our mis- 
sion stations here in the West. 

Because of existing conditions, missionaries have not always 
been able to do for Chinese girls what they could with ea.se do 
for the boys. However, .sympathy on the part of the foreigner 
has never been lacking, and wherever practical, schools have 
bsen established for the daughters of church members. Although 
under the new order of things girls' schools have been very 
popular among the natives, we must not be surprised when the 
Mievitable reaction takes place. 

How to Raise the Standard of Our Schools. 

This popularity has emphasised the importance of our giv- 
ing to the Chinese a school worthy of imitation. When, as 
Christian teachers, we realize the possibilities that are before us 
of helping to fit and mould the girls of this land for their place 
in life, our opportunities seem innumerable. Believing that true 
educational and evangelistic work are one and the same, our 
ideal for each student is that she may attain a well rounded 
development. In contrast to the native schools, we are working 
for a spiritual as well as an intellectual and physical development. 

Heretofore, the majority of our mission schools were kept 
up almost exclusively for the benefit of the children of church 
members and inquirers. Primarily, our object may still be the 
same, and yet the present affords an opportunity of drawing from 
all classes, and thus making a better selection of pupils, re- 
gardless of their connectior. with the church. Entrance into 
our schools should not be placed as a premium upon church 
membership. If we wish to raise the standard of our girls' 
schools we must have students mentally able to appreciate the 
benefits of an education. The individual's true worth and ability 
should be the test. Let us give to students of natural ability 
only the best possible, and be satisfied with nothing but the best 
in return. 

Importance of Helping Girls to Adjust Themselves to New Condi- 
tions. 

One of the most important features of educational work for 
girls at the present crisis is the privilege it gives us of helping 
them to adju.st themselves to their new condition. Their present 
position is very uncertain, and we should do all we can to help 
them find themselves. In our schools we should be very 
conservative. It comes within our sphere to discourage adopt- 
ing foreign dress and manners. A uniform certainly has its 
place, but let us put forth every effort to instil in the minds of 
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our pupils the fact that parading the streets in a long gown and 
a pair of men's shoes does not necessarily imply that the wearer i.s 
cultured or refined. When the Chinese streets are made re- 
spectable then it will be time to encourage the girls' free use of 
them. 

While we should be satisfied with nothing but the best and 
highest training possible for our girls, yet we must constantly 
bear in mind that we are training the future mothers of China, 
and that a large percentage of our pupils will some time have 
homes of their own. For this reason we should carefully avoid 
appealing to any ambition that in any way depreciates the home. 
Rather let us encourage every rightful desire to become pure, 
cultured women in their own sphere — the home. The Chinese girl 
is just as susceptible to good teaching as girls in our own lands, 
but their ideals for everyday life often fall far short of what we 
desire fur them. We must be patient, and very tactful with 
ihem. The knowledge of home duties should be considered as 
important as the ability to read the Classics. The whole aim 
and purpose of our school would be defeated if we did not make 
them dissatisfied with their homes as we now see them. 
Importance of Mission Scliools Working in Harmony. 

There are many Mission schools for girls here in the west now 
and at present we cannot do better than grade our schools, and 
follow as closely as possible the course of study prepaied by our 
Educational Committee. The adoption of this course of study 
will, in many instances, only emphasise instead of solve some 
of the problems that confront us. Our most urgent need is for 
trained teachers, who are sympathetic with our plans and 
methods. We cannot have well ordered schools with native 
teachers at the head who know nothing of discipline. Books on 
school discipline, simple enough for our pupil teachers to under- 
.stand and appreciate, would prove very "helpful. For some time 
our best assistants will be those whom we ourselves train. 

Dare we compare our schools with those in England and 
America ? Listen to what Edward G. Ward of New York says 
about reading, "Reading is thought-getting through word-getting; 
thought-getting being the purpose or fulfillment, word-getting 
the means." He says further that no method can be called good 
unless it prevents word-getting from interfering with thought- 
getting. When we read such statements of our modern educators 
we long for the day to come when all the mechanical memorizing 
in our schools shall be done away. 
Importance of Kindergarten Work to Start the Cliild Riglit. 

The Master said, "Suffer little children to come unto me,'' 
and what better way have we ot working in harmony with thi.-^ 
commission than through the kindergarten ? To my knowledge 
there is only one kindergarten in all Western China. We must 
not lay too much stress on the higher education of our older 
^irls and lose sight of the importance of a proper beginning. 
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In giving out these few suggestions I have felt very keenl_y 
my limited experience in this line of work. The subject has by 
no means been exhausted, and we hope for much interesting and 
valuable discussion from those who for years have been engaged 
in this work for the Master. 



After the reading of this paper a short discussion 
took place, in the course of which the following remarks 
were made by 

Miss Cumber, in regard to {/>) — In the T'ung Ch'wan district 
the schools in the out-stations are often attended by both girls 
and boys, and the plan works well. 

Speaking on (c) — Our Mission has adopted a few girls, but 
the girls mostly pay fees, which is a more desirable course. 

With reference to (e) — The plan that has been found best for 
deepening the spiritual life of the girls in the T'ung Ch'wan 
School has been that of the Christian Endeavour Society. It 
has given them an opportunity to make a stand before their 
friends, both schoolfellows and older women, and led them into 
paths of service for Christ. The weekly meeting, where various 
topics are discussed, has been valuable in directing the minds 
and hearts of the girls into a sincere desire to enter into fel- 
lowship with Christ, in his purpose for the salvation of the 
world. They have organized a branch of the Missionary 
Helpers' Union, and with money dbtained from monthly collec- 
tions among themselves, they bought material and did work that 
is to be sold for the benefit of Missions. Lately, they have 
decided to contribute to the support of an orphan in India from 
this fund. Amongst other useful lines of effort they have 
worked for the temperance cause. 



The Agenda referred to above as (b), (c), and (e), re- 
spectively, are as follows : — 
Agenda- 
fa) How can we assist in impressing this importance on parents .' 

(b) Must girls' schools in all cases be separate ? or are mixed 
schools possible in smaller centres for junior grades .' 

(c) Should the course for girls be less specialized and more exten- 
sive in the higher grades.' 

(d) What measure of control by the Mission gives the best results .' 
Adoption or Agreement. 

(e) What plans have besn found best for the deepening of the 
spiritual life ? 



The following paper was then read by Mr. J. 
Taylor -.— 

union in education. 

The Growth of the Idea of Union in Education — The Meeting in Chentu 
in 1904 — Analysis of the Thought of Union that Existed— Meeting 
in Nov. 1905 : Mission Represented : Work Done — Meeting of 
1906 — Argument for Union Education. 

The Growth of the Idea of Union in Education. 

Just when the idea of a combination of educational forces 
in West China first had its birth is difficult to say. Like most 
ideas cf like nature, it probably existed in different minds at the 
same time, and needed but a fitting opportunity to spring into 
being. The problem before each separate mission was and is so 
great that out of sheer necessity the thought of union in education 
arose. The meagre attempts that had been made in different 
places and at various times had at lea.st served one good purpose : 
they had demonstrated the inadequacy of sporadic effort. Those 
who had attempted most were most eager for some form of union. 
Those who had not undertaken the work of educating the sons 
of their own church members felt the need of schools, but they 
were at a loss to know what the best method would be. New- 
comers faced the problem with unabated enthusiasm, and for 
them the educational millenium had already dawned. Their very 
ignorance of the situation helped them to see the end from the 
beginning. The solution was so easy— just open schools and teach 
and there you have it. As their stay in China lengthened out, the 
situation appeared to them in all its complexity, and from rosy 
enthusiasm they sank into gray discouragement. This was the 
state of mind up to the winter of 1904. It mu.st be remembered 
that at that time the Imperial Government was moving. Schools 
were being opened all over the Empire,and West China kept step 
with the march of progress. The Christian Church saw her sons 
entering the Government schoo's and seemed helpless to stem the 
tide. Something must be done and done quickly or the vantage 
point would be lost. 
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The Meeting in Chentu in 1904. 

Some time during the latter part of 1904 representatives of 
the Missions doing school work in Chentu met together and 
discussed the question of Union. They did not look beyond the 
city itself, and merely attempted to unite the forces at work in 
the provincial capital. These consisted of the Friends' School, 
the Canadian Methodist School, and the American Methodist 
School. Each Mission had at least one missionary engaged in 
educational work, and caring for such pupils as had come to its 
school from the city and country. At that time it looked as if 
there would be a considerable influx of students owing to the 
new impetus given to educational matters by the Central Govern- 
ment. The need of union in higher education was clearly 
seen, and its advantages were iterated and reiterated until any 
casual listener could numerate them. The real question was, what 
form of union shall be adopted ? The discussion at that time, and 
up to the present, has turned on this one question. 

Meetings were held and lasted far into the night. Schemes 
were promulgated and torn to pieces and put together again in 
such a way that their original sponsors hardly recognized their 
own. All this time the need and advantages were clearly held in 
view, and preached in season and out of season. Finally, the 
Advisory Board met in May of 1905, and these ardent advocates 
of union, after much labor and travail, brought forth a scheme 
upon which they asked the Board to bestow its blessing. Thi.s 
they did after due consideration. By that time Missions not 
represented in the capital had begun to think and talk union, and 
they asked that they might take part in the plan, and if it was 
found feasible, they promised to appeal to their Home Boards 
for authority to enter the proposed Union University. These 
Missions were cordially welcomed to the meetings, and a call was 
issued for a meeting of delegates from the various missions at 
work in West China to meet in Chentu in November, 1905. 

Analysis of the Thought of Union that Existed. 

At this point it may be well to analyse the thought of union 
as it existed in the spring of 1905. There were three distinct 
ideas presented and advocated. The first in point of time was 
union of a very close and binding nature. It was such a union 
as exi.sts between the different States of the United States, with 
this exception, that any Mission wishing to recede could sell out. 
in fact, this was the only way out. This form of union was 
strenuously advocated, and much time and thought was spent on 
the development of a scheme that would be acceptable to the 
various missions and their Home Boards. It is not too much to 
say that it was at one time the most popular of the three forms 
presented. A second plan can be described by the term federa- 
tion. Thi.s, both in form and substance, is a much looser scheme 
of organization than the one already referred to. It simply 
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required each Mission entering the conipacttO' found a college 
in close proximity to those of the other Missions. Each Mission 
would control its ' own plant and its own finances. The only, 
thing necessary was that all'the colleges should be near to each 
other, in O' der that each might reap certain advantages that were 
clearly seen. Location was the only thing to be considered if 
*:his form of union prevailed. The third scheme may be called 
affiliation. This is a still looser form of union than that of 
federation, for it simply called for an organization that would do 
certain things for the different colleges entering the compact. 
Location was : immaterial, for each Mission could establish its 
college wherever it pleased, and stillaffiliate.it with a Central 
Board. It will be seen that this scheme has been adopted in 
regard to the primary and secondary schools. 
Meeting in Nov. 1905: Mission Represented: Work Done. 

We come now to the meeting of delegates in November, 
1905, which was held in Chentu. Seven missions appointed 
representatives to confer on the subject, viz., Canadian Methodist 
Mission; Canadian Methodist Mission, Woman's Board; Church 
Missionary Society ; London Missionary Society ; Friends 
Foreign Missionary Association ; Methodist Episcopal Mission ; 
American Baptist Missionary Union. These delegate.^ passed 
the following resolutions : — 

Resolved that we, the Union Educational Committee, appointed to 
consider union educational work in West China, request the Missions 
on the field, — 

First — To approve the principle of union in education in general ; 

Sefmi — To approve the idea of union in primary and secondary educa- 
tion, as outlined in the accompanying scheme ; 

Third — To appoint a representative on the committee for primary and 
secondary education ; 

Fourth — To recommend to their respective Boards the participation in a 
Union Christian University for West China, in some such manner as is 
presented in the accompanying scheme. 

Resolved~\t is recommended that immediate action be taken, both 
by the Board of Educition and by all Missions engaged in educational 
work throughout the Emoire, with a view to secure the removal of 
religious disabilities in the Government scheme of education and the 
official recognition of Mission Schools, in order to secure the equal 
participation of Christian Chinese subjects in all the educational rights 
and privileges of other Chinese subjects. 

Resolved that a sub-committee of this committee, consisting, if 
possible, of one representative from each Mission, be now appointed, 
and that this sub-committee shall have charge of the present scheme (for 
union in educational work) until the permanent Board of Eduucation is 
appointed. 

But they went further than this. They drew up a scheme 
for the unification and centralization of all Christian primary and 
•secondary schools for boys and girls. Even in the case of 
secondary schools an attempt was made to conserve energy and 
means. Under the item, Union Secondary Schools, it was recom- 
mended that : 
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The establishment of a Primary School in each station and a 
Secondary School in each Mission District is to be aimed at ; but in the 
case of cities worked by two or more Missions it is recommended that 
joint action be taken by these Missions in the establishment of Secondary 
Schools. 

The matter of the Union University engaged the meethig 
for a considerable time, and resulted in a plan of close union. 

The financial end of the scheme was drawn up so as to allow 
each Mission to buy stock in one common concern. When once 
a Mission had invested, it could sell out only with the consent 
of the Trustees, and by a two-thirds vote ot the Board of Manage- 
ment. When it was presented to the various Home Boards, there 
was criticism on the financial part of the plan : it was fast bind- 
ing, and made it possible for the University to fall into the 
hands of an individual Mission by the mere process of the others 
selling out. In other word'^, the union aimed at by the committee 
was too close. The Home authorities gave their approval to the 
plan for affiliating the primary and .secondary schools, but did 
not favor the plan, as drawn op, for the Union University. 
Meeting of 1906. 

Such being the case, the Committee had to meet again and 
devise a scheme, which, while embodying all the advantages 
contained in the rejected one, would be likely to meet with the 
favor of the Home Boards. A meeting was held in Chentu in 
October, 1906, and representatives of eight missions attended. 
The first matter that claimed their attention was the perfecting 
of a scheme for affiliation of the primary and secondary schools. 
This was done by drawing up a course of study, recommending 
text-books, and appointing a Board of Examiners. The move- 
ment has grown during the year, and by the time this General 
Conference convenes the first examinations under it will have 
been held. 

The matter of the Union University was taken up with 
fresh zeal, and the scheme of 1905 revised in such a way that it 
defied recognition. The principle of federation was adopted. It 
is unnecessary to go into the details of the plan, but an outline 
m.ay be given. Each Mission shall found its own college, and 
this college shall be supported entirely by the Mission to which 
it belongs. The members of the Faculty of the University shall 
be supported by their respective Missions. The University 
consists of the various colleges grouped together, and controlled 
by their individual Faculties. The University will provide courses 
of lectures and practical work in all subjects except theology. 
There shall be one weekly service for all students. The govern- 
m.ent of the University resides in a Senate, which shall outline 
courses of study, carry on examinations for matriculation and 
graduation, and )ssue rules for such matters as shall need to be 
dealt with in a uniform manner by all the colleges or students. 
Provision is ma le for associated colleges, simply requiring such 
colleges to conform to the rules and standards decided upon by 
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the Senate of the University. Students frcm these colleges shall 
be permitted to take the examinations and receive the diplomas 
of the University. 

It will be seen from, this outline that all the advantages of 
union have been gained, while each Mission owns its own plant 
and manages its own finances. The real and only need ik that 
the different colleges shall be in close proximity to each other. 
Given this, there will be a saving in men, money, and apparatus. 
This scheme has been received with great favor at home, and in 
-some cases with not a little enthusiasm. It is seen to be feasible 
and economical. Already two Missions have received word 
authorizing them to participate in the University, and money 
has been appropriated with which to buy land — when such land 
is available. Other two Missions have money on hand, and 
would have bought land some time ago, but very magnanimously 
waited to see what the other, who were hoping to participate, could 
do. The matter of a site for the University is in the hands of an 
efficient committee, and will be pushed just as rapidly as possible. 
Buying land in C'hina is not a very easy matter, and there is 
opportunity for patience to have her perfect work in the process. 

A factor of no small importance was at this time introduced 
into the scheme for a Union University, by the suggestion that 
a Western University be invited to participate in it. Hopes were 
entertained that Oxford University might be induced to send 
men out as teachers, and possibly provide a central building 
which could be used for recitation rooms and laboratory purposes. 
The suggestion was at once entertained by the committee, and 
correspondence carried on with the proper authorities at Oxford. 
This occupied a year, and the committee was elated or depressed 
according to the quaHty of the messages received. Finally, 
definite word was received that Oxford could not enter the 
federation ; but the idea of securing the help and stimulus of a 
Western University was lodged in the hearts of the committee, 
and a suggestion that Chicago University might enter the work 
was received with cordiality. A member of the committee was 
empowered to open correspondence with the authorities of 
Chicago University. This was done by submitting the scheme 
to them and giving a brief sketch of the scope of the work we 
are trying to do. No official reply at the date of writing this 
paper has yet been received, but a letter from an influential 
member of the faculty has been received, in which he expresses 
a sincere hope that Chicago will enter the federation. A com- 
mittee from the American Baptist Missionary Union is carrying 
on negotiations with a committee from the University of Chicago, 
and in due time will send word as to the result. 

Such, in brief, is the history of the attempt to unite the 
forces of Christiajiity in West China in a combined attack against 
the forces of ignorance and superstition that at present possess 
the strongholds of this land. 
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Argument for Union Education. 

Such a movement must have some good and sufficient reason 
for its beiijg, for in this day of efficiency and economy no 
such attempt can hope to obtain the support of the Christian 
Church unless there is a deepfelt need for it. Here in China 
that need exists in its most acute form. If there were no other 
reason than that of a great opportunity, that would in itself be 
sufficient. The Missions at work in this Empire have had this 
door opened before their eyes. They dare not refuse to enter — 
that would be paramount to desertion.. In all Mission fields 
similar, opportunities have presented themselves, and have been 
gripped and moulded for the uplifting of the people. But there 
is an underlying reason in China. In any statesmanlike view 
of Mission war the country to be evangelized should have careful 
study. Is it an imperial, or a subject nation ? Is it decadent, or 
filled with the possibilities of a new birth. If there is latent 
force yet undeveloped the problem of evangelizing it is in- 
creased. It is admitted that China is to become a leader in 
Asia. She has all the necessary elements of such hegemony in 
her. A vast population ; a learned class ; the possibilities of a 
stable go\ eminent, and the necessary wealth to bring things to 
pass. What she needs is direction. If she is left to herself these 
splendid forces at her command may be used for evil instead of 
good. If the power that makes for righteousness can be made 
to permeate her govermental and diplomatic circles, there is 
practically no limit to her influence for good. Now, it may be 
said that the proclamation of the Gospel will accomplish this. 
With all due respect to those who thir.k so, I -beg to say that 
the proclamation of the Gospel is insufficient for such a need. 
There is need of an auxiliary force. There must be the patient 
teaching of the Word, and in order to do this there is need of men 
fitted to instruct. 

What applies to China as a whole app ies to West China 
in particular. We need men to develop the latent possibilities 
of this land of the West. If we are willing to admit that education 
is the process of drawing out all that is best in a man, we must 
allow that this cannot be done by the preaching of Truth alone. 
Truth is a big thing, and needs many means and agencies to 
present it in its full-orbed splendor to a people. We believe 
that the entire man can be educated only by a study of the truth 
as it is revealed in Jesus Christ. Any system of education that 
stops short of Christ, or debars Him from its halls of learning, is 
just so far deficient. The citadel of man's nature is his soul, the 
home of his religious and moral life. Until that has been pos- 
sessed by the truth he is a moral outlaw. For his sake, and for 
the sake of those with whom he is called to live, it is imperatively 
necessary that this stronghold should be taken. The method of 
attack may vary at different times and under different circum- 
stances, but history bears witness that Christian education has 
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often succeeded where all other efforts have failed. It is at least 
possible that in a country whose people venerate the teacher and 
the scholar this method will prove effective. At least, it can be 
said for it that wherever it has been tried with tact and energy 
it has warranted its existence. When it is remembered that a 
goodly number of the students in Christian schools are either 
Christians or the children of Christians, it becomes still more 
evident that the Church of God in China must open schools and 
afford these students the opportunity of studying in a clear 
atmosphere, and she must be prepared to present the entire truth 
to them. She certainly has nothing to fear from the light — she 
has much to gain. 

The method of teaching has yet to be considered. This 
question is one of the foremost of the day, and refuses to he 
shelved. Shall we, as missionaries of a common cause, with the 
same heritage of truth, conceived in various forms — one section 
emphasizing this truth, the other placing the ictus on that — 
continue to segregate our schools in the higher branches? If so, 
we mu.st be prepared to give substantial reasons for our action. 
Criticism against multiplicity of agencies upon the Mission field 
has, in the main, been passive up to the present. But, with the 
birth of the Layman's Missionary Movement, and the sending of 
delegations to the field, it will become aggressive. These men 
of affairs will want to know why two or three colleges are doing 
the work that one well-equipped institution can do as well, if not 
better. They are prepared to give money, but not to squander it. 
In the future the burden of proof must rest with those who are 
opposed to union in higher education. The Committee on 
Union Education invite inspection and criticism, but they prefer 
them in the order stated — inspection first ; criticism second. 

But this plan of union grows out of the needs of 'he case, 
and is not drawn up for show. Those who are in the work feel 
the need of help. They are engaged in solving a big problem, 
and want counsel and support. Quite a number of them came to 
the work with little or no pedagogical preparation. Even if thev 
know their subject, they are poorly prepared to teach it. While 
they cannot hope to do the work in the best way. they are willing 
to learn how it should be done. They are waiting and working 
for the day when the whole matter of Christian education in 
West China shall be placed in the hands of men specially trained 
for the work — graduates of normal colleges, and University men 
who have studied the subject in all its ramifications. But the day 
is long in coming ; the burden grows heavy, and at times the 
heart grows faint. It is at such times that their fellow-workers 
can help and cheer. Some have solved some of the problems 
and can tell how they did it ; some have failed, and can tell how 
they did so — all can help. 

It is a blessing to the Church of God that .some of her 
members can re id the signs of the times, and, what is still better. 
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can voice them to their fellows. One missionary, writing of the 
recent Conference at Shanghai, said, "It is probably the last of its 
kind. Another ten years will find a Conference composed of 
Chinese and foreigners." If this is correct, then we should 
prepare for the time when our brethren of the Church will sit in 
council with us. They will ask questions about some of the 
things that we regard as settled, and will need to be answered. 
At such a time we shall be better able to answer if we have 
done all we can to bring the various sections of the Church of 
Christ into agreement on some of the matters on which they now 
differ. This can be done in great part by union in education. 
It is in his schooldays that a man receives his mo.st abiding impres- 
sions. At such a time he is ready for new ideas, and will listen 
to his teacher. He has not yet " made up his mind " about many 
things. If he can be trained in a school carried on by a number 
of Missions, he is less likely to become stereotyped in his 
thinking than if he received his training in a small college. 

This plan of union in educational work has grown rather 
than been manufactured. It still remainsto perfect it so that it 
shall adequately meet the needs of the case. Just now it needs 
the backing of this Conference. It is an attempt to meet the 
needs of the Christian Church in West China. It may be that 
at our next General Conference the members of the native Church 
will meet with us. If so, they will thank us if we are able to 
present to them a well-developed plan for the education of 
their sons and daughters. We shall have done what we 
could for the enlightenment of those who have been committed 
to our care. 



A discussion followed on the general working of 
the Educational Union, in which warm appreciation was 
expressed of the work already done, and the prospects 
sketched by Mr. Taylor. 

Resolutions were passed as follows : — 

Resolved — That this Conference, while affirming its adherence to 
the principle of self-support in educational work, desires to point out 
that the time has not yet come when this policy can be carried 
out in all cases. While Christian parents should, as far as possible, pay 
for their children's education, there are many who cannot liossibly do 
so, and therefore the Conference would regard with grave concern any 
curtailment of this work from over emphasis of the principle of self-sup- 
port. 

Resolved— Th2X this Conference heartily approves of the general plan 
of union in educational work as outlined by the Christian Educational 
Union of West China, and urges all missionaries engaged in school 
work to join in and assist the scheme. 
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Resolved — That the appointment of a thoroughly qualified educa- 
tionalist, who shall give his whole time to the work of inspection of our 
Primary and Secondary Schools, and other work connected with the 
Educational Union, is of paramount importance to the satisfactory 
working of the union scheme ; and that the Acting Board of Education 
be asked to take such steps as may be necessary to secure someone for 
this work. 

Resolved — That this Conference recognixes the great importance of 
a first-class Normal School for West China, for the raising up of well- 
equipped Christian teachers for our Primary and Secondary Schools, 
and submits the question to the Acting Board of Education, with the 
hope that they may be able to include such an institution in the proposed 
Union University in Chentu, or elsewhere. 



CONFERENCE SESSION. 
Thursday, 30th January. 

The Chair was taken at 10.15 a.m. by Mr. J. TAYLOR. 

A brief report was first made by the Deputation to 
the Viceroy, who had just returned from their interview. 

Bishop BashfoRD was then called upon to address 
the Conference on 

CHURCH UNION : POSSIBLE DANGERS. 

Greater Autonomy and Co-operation Desirable — Methods of Co -opera- 
tion — The Effect upon the Chinese — The Modern Tendency towards 
World Federation^The Influence of this Policy upon the Home 
Churches — The Effect upon Nations and Civilizations Equally 
Disastrous — The Parting of the Ways — Not so Far Apart as We 
Seem — The Spirit of Unity in West China. 

Greater Autonomy and Co-operation Desirable. 

I am in hearty accord with all movements for the better 
recognition of the Chinese, . for granting them greater local 
autonomy, and for placing upon them greater responsibility, as 
all who heard me on Tuesday will bear witness. I am also in 
hearty accord with all efforts which have for their aim greater 
co-operation between the Christian bodies at work in China. 
With the opportunities confronting us, and our lack of men and 
means to meet these opportunities, it is wicked for us to allow 
denominationaljealousies or denominational pride to stand in the 
way of the greatest conservation of effort for the advancement of 
the Kingdom. 

Any words which I present differing from the views of other 
writers will be due, not to a difference in our common aim — the 
building up of the Kingdom — but to a variance in our convictions 
as to the best manner of realizing this ideal. 
Methods at Co-operation. 

Careful definition will show that the differences between us 
as to methods are not so great as might at first appear. We all 
desire such hearty co-operation as will avoid friction, conserve 
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our forces, and create in us a consciousness of common fellowship 
in Christ. Those who favor organic union of the Chinese 
Christians believe that cutting loose from all connection with the 
home Churches and the organization of an independent Chinese 
Church is the best, and possibly the only way of realizing that 
ideal. Those who favor federation favor this as the best and 
possibly the only means of securing a slightly lower form of union, 
which lower form of union, however, shall embrace not China 
only but the whole of Christendom. Co-operation is the ideal on 
both sides. The one side favors a form of co-operation theoreti- 
cally at least more complete, but in its very conditions and 
terms limited to China. The other side favors a form of co-opera- 
tion which its members judge to be practically of equal value in 
China, with the great advantage that it extends around the globe. 
Of the two forms of co-operation, radical as I seemed to some of 
you on Tuesday, I am constrained to favor federation, provided 
that term is stretched to include the largest possible co-operation. 
I favor this because federation leaves possible the union of 
Chinese Christianity with the rest of Christendom, while union 
involves, as Japan already has demonstrated, the severance of 
all ecclesiastical ties with the rest of Christendom, and the 
formation at best, if the ideal is realized, of a national Protest- 
ant Church for China. 
The Effect upon the Chinese. 

If the Chinese can secure a large measure of local autonomy 
only by a complete severance of all connection with the home 
Churches, I would advise the Chinese in due time to make the 
sacrifice ; just as I would advise Canadians, Australians, Porto 
Ricans, and Filipinos to sever all connection with Great Britain 
or the United States if this were their only method of securing 
a fair share of local independence. But if New Zealanders, 
Canadians, and Filipinos can secure a very large measure of 
local autonomy and still remain integral members of'Grea,t 
Britain or the United States, it is a thousandfold better for them 
to do so. Not a British subject here this morning advocntes 
rebellion or the peaceful dissolution of the ties which bind his 
colony to the mother country. Why ? Because local self-govern- 
ment has been secured in Canada, New Zealand, and Austraha 
without severing the ties with the mother country. Why should 
it be impossible for Christian leaders to do for the Churches 
what great statesmen have achieved for the Empire ? Why should 
we advocate a policy in the relation of Mission churches which 
not one of us favor in the relation of the colonies to the mother 
countries ? 

The Modern Tendency towards World Federation. 

Indeed, the whole tendency of modern business is toward 
consolidation — a, consolidation often overleaping international 
boundaries. This is the inevitable result of modern competi- 
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tion. The whole tendency of political life for the last fifty or a 
hundred years, as Professor Seeley of Cambridge has ably 
demonstrated, has been towards nationality — the union of small 
groups of independent governments into great nations, as in 
Germany, Italy, Russia, Great Britain, and the United States. 
This tendency is culminating in the Hague Tribunal, which 
proposes a Supreme Court whose judgrnents shall be binding 
upon the nations of the earth. Shall the missionaries of West 
China attempt to stem this irresistible tendency toward world 
federation by proposing as the ideal for Chinese Christians the 
severance of all ties with the Christians of the world and the 
formation of a purely national church ? Indeed, only men of 
large minds and larger hearts and prophetic vision could have 
dreamed of a single church for China, as many of you have 
done. But Christ summons us to even the larger vision of a 
united Christendom on earth. I would indeed regard the United 
Chinese Christian Church as the first stage in the Kingdom of 
Heaven on earth, if such Church could be formed without severing 
connections with the Churches of other lands. But I cannot 
advise our Chinese brethren that their first step in founding the 
Kingdorri of Heaven on earth is the .severance of every ecclesi- 
astical tie with the rest of Christendom. 
The Influence of this Policy upon the Home Churches. 

There is another aspect to be considered. The effect upon 
the Mission churches of severing all ties with the historic Churches 
of Christendom would be disastrous. We all know that through 
century after century, in Council after Council, the early Christians 
wrestled with heresies and false practices which arose from their 
pagan inheritance, pagan environment, and pagan philosophies. 
What reason have we to suppose, what right have we to dream, 
that Japan and China and India and Africa, with types of 
civilization lower than the civilization of Greece and Rome and 
Judea at the birth of Christ, could pass untouched through genera- 
tions of struggle with the hundreds of millions of pagans pressing 
upon them, and maintain in its purity the faith once delivered 
to them by missionary bodies ? Indeed, it has already been said 
by Japanese that, as they have now surpassed their Western 
teachers in war, in medicine, and certain applied sciences, it 
remains for them to dismiss the supernatural from the Gospels 
and to combine the best precepts of the Master with the best 
features of Buddhism and Shintoism, and evolve a Japanese 
religion. If we have not yet accomplished one one-thousandth 
partofonepercent.ofthereal work needed for the Christianization 
of China, as Dr. Arthur Smith tells us, the severance of all ties 
with the home Churches spells danger to our Chinese Christians. 
But how is organic union po.ssible without the severance of 
connection with the home Church ? 

Act so that your conduct may become a universal model is 
one of the axioms of ethics. If the Christians of every other 
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country follow the example of Japan and the proposal in China, 
the home Churches will be cut off from all direct missionary 
activity, and relieved from all direct responsibility, within fifty, or 
in most cases, within twenty-five years. I do not say that they 
will be relieved of the responsibility or the duty of making gifts 
to sister churches. But certain Free Churches in Europe, and 
especially in France, have appealed to their sister churches in 
the United States for help in evangelizing that nation. Despite 
the urgency of these appeals, I venture the statement that the 
total contributions made to all the Independent Churches of 
Europe by all the Churches in the United States for the last fifty 
years do not equal the contributions of a single missionary 
society to its own missions in a single year. We are not left to 
speculation or to a judgment from analagous cases. As the 
result of the Japanese Congregationalists severing all ties 
with the home Churches, the American Board is systematically 
cutting down appropriations to Japan, and within eight 
years these appropriations will cease. As the result of 
the Methodists of Japan severing family ties with the home 
Churches and setting up independent housekeeping, our mis- 
sionary society has given them a similar notice. The severance 
by the Japanese, the Chinese, the Indians, and the Africans of 
all ties with the home Churches will cut the nerve of Missions. 
Who can measure the spiritual loss to the home Churches if we 
missionaries and Chinese Christians relieve them from all 
fellowship with and responsibility for the infinitely weaker 
Churches in Mission lands, by ourselves cutting the self-assumed 
bonds which now bind them to us? We may indeed fear that 
the loss of the missionary impulse will mark the beginning of 
decay in Churches already rapidly increasing in wealth and 
worldliness. But how is organic union possible without the 
previous separation of each Chinese church from its mother in 
the home land ? 

The Effect upon Nations and Civilizations Equally Disastrous. 
Suppose it were possible to put all the Christians in Japan 
into one Church, and all in China into another Church, and so 
on for every mission field on earth. Suppose, even, it were 
posssible to unite the Christians in the home lands so that there 
might be only one Church each in the United States, Canada, 
France, Germa;ny, England, Scotland, Ireland, Holland, etc., 
what would be the effect upon civilization of this large number 
of Churches organized upon the national plan instead of upon 
the more spiritual and universal plan of the New Testament? At 
the very time when the nations would be moving toward a world- 
wide federation, the Churches would be abandoning the universal 
for the national conception of Christianity. We all know how 
utterly the Churches in the United States failed to rise above 
parochialism in 1861-1865, how all the Churches south of Mason 
and Dixon's line prayed and fought for one side, and all north 
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of that line prayed and fought for the other. History reveals 
the bitterness of church members in England against France 
during the Napoleonic Wars. It was due to a common church 
membership in England and South Africa that each side in a 
fuller measure appreciated what the other side was struggling 
for .in that conflict, and that the wounds of war are so rapidly 
healing. One reason why the recent crisis between the United 
States and Japan- and Canada and Japan has not become acute 
is the presence of missionaries from the United States and 
Canada in Japan, and the kindly feeling of Japanese Christians 
toward the peoples who had sent them the Gospel. If all 
Japanese Christians are separated from all other Churches on 
earth, and united in a Japanese National Church, surely the 
spirit of Bushido will run rampant. In the interests of the 
advancing civilizations of the world, in the higher interests of 
nations as well as the Kingdom of Heaven on earth, we pray 
that national Churches may not supplant the Churches which now 
belt the globe with their common songs of praise and deeds of 
loving service. But is not separation from the Churches in the 
home land an inevitable accompaniment, nay a precedent condi- 
tion, of the attempt to found a Union Church in China? 
Easy to Cut Loose. 

It is easy for Mission churches to cut themselves loose 
from the home churches. Already that has been done by many 
churches in Japan, and it is loudly talked of in China. But it 
is simply impossible at present for the Protestant Mission 
Churches in Japan or China to become a Union Church. It was 
easy for the Methodist Churches of Japan to out loose from the 
home Churches. But real effort and much mutual sacrifice was 
required for even these Methodist bodies to unite in a single 
household. Moreover, not a step toward union has been taken 
ill Japan between the Methodists and Baptists, or the Epis- 
copalian and Presbyterian Churches. If it were merely a matter 
of giving up ecclesiastical rites, hallowed by generations of use, 
or the surrender of the personal preferences of missionaries, I 
believe a union could be effected. But how can you ask the 
Friends, the Baptists, the Methodists, the members of the Church 
of England, to unite in any Union Church which the mind of man 
can devise, without asking some of them at least to give up 
convictions which they now regard as an integral jDart of Chris- 
tianity, or as an essential and Divine means for bringing in the 
Kingdom. At anyrate, is it fair for us missionaries or our home 
Churches to ask the weak, partially developed Chinese Christians, 
whose prejudices and limitations are quite as great as our own, 
to achieve a result which the home Churches with centuries of 
growth are utterly unable to accomplish. The attempt of the 
home Churches to put this burden upon the Chinese would look 
like binding upon men's shoulders burdens grievous to be borne, 
which the home Churches are not yet so much as touching with 
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their little fingers. I am sure the home Churches will not make 
this demand of us ; and I do not think we ought to ask it of the 
Chinese converts. If we ask it,' and' they undertake the task, 
success at present is simply impossible. Should we destroy our 
world-wide connections, and abandon the conception of a world- 
wide Church of Christ, while face to face with the fact that .this 
almost infinite sacrifice cannot result at present in any wide or 
general union in China? 
The Parting of the Ways. 

Brethren, we stand at the parting of the ways. The 
decision which we reach is big with destiny for China and for 
the world. I know no light which can guide us safely in such 
a crisis save the light which falls from the Sun of Righteousness. 
Some of you are constrained to favor organic union because you 
conceive that to be the desire of Christ voiced in his last prayer 
for his disciples. But I cannot conceive that Christ had in 
mind any mere external conformity or any external organization 
at all in that final prayer. In view of the fact that the Christian 
Church was not organized at the time the prayer was made ; in 
view of the fact that Christ never gave us any specific directions 
in regard to our posture in prayer, the form of a communion 
service, the method of receiving members into the Church, thi 
mode of baptism, or a system of Church doctrines ; I cannot 
conceive that He had mere external uniformity in these 
outward matters upon His heart in that prayer. To suppose 
that Christ in this supreme hour for His disciples had in mind 
simply their uniformity in external rites or in doctrines, is to 
regard him as a mere formalist or a theologian rather than the 
Savior of the world. I conceive that this prayer relates, first, 
to our personal union with God through Christ ; second, to the 
complete possession of our spirits and minds and bodies by 
Christ, so that every man shall possess himself, or rather be 
possessed by Christ, rather than live a divided life as many 
Christians do ; third, and growing out of this union with God 
through Christ and of the complete domination of our personality 
by Christ, our harmony and fellowship with each other, so that 
each man literally shall love his neighbor as himself. This is 
an infinitely higher task, far more difficult of accomplishment 
than any mere external union, however impossible that may seem. 
This goes down to the very depths of our being ; it shows that 
Christ upon his intercessory throne must repeat this very prayer 
for you and me until we abandon all jealousy, cease all backbit- 
ing, strive as earnestly for the good namee of our brothers as for 
our own, love them as we love ourselves, and pray for them as 
we pray for ourselves. Not external uniformity merely or 
chiefly, not a universal routine in worship, not the united 
repetition of a creed which none of us fully comprehends ; but 
the union of each individual soul with God through Christ, the 
entire domination of each person by Christ, and the common 
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brotherhood of all men in Christ, seems to me the natural 

exegesis of this prayer : "I in them and Thou in Me, that they 

may be one in Us, that the world may know Thou hast sent 

Me." 

Not so far Apart as We Seem. 

Possibly we are not so far apart as we seem. For those 
who favor federation there yet is left the unfulfilled task of de- 
veloping this federation into actual spiritual fellowship, until the 
world shall see, not diverse and rival organization, but one 
Lord, one faith, one baptism. For those who favor organic 
union in China, there is yet left the unfulfilled task of reuniting 
the forty-five or fifty independent national Churches into the one 
Church of Jesus Christ. I would hold fast that whereunto we 
have already attained — the connection with the home Churches. 
I would abandon all a priori attempts to formulate new creeds 
and lay anew the foundations of the Church after the doctrinaire 
method of the French Revolutionists, and go forward by the 
good old Anglo-Saxon method of one step at a time, planning to 
be sure, but basing each step on the experience of the past. All 
of us cannot join in organic union ; but all can join on this 
practical ba.sis. If we adopt the more modest program, I 
publicly pledge myself to go as far as any of you, either in 
securing autonomy for our Chinese Christians, or in putting in 
practice methods of harmonious co-operation. What do we seek 
in union ? The saving of friction and of duplicated efforts in 
mission work. For this very purpose I advocated educational 
union three years ago, and am doing my utmost to advance it 
to-day. I wrote the strongest appeal I could frame to our 
American Bible Society for help for the Union Tract Society on 
the same basis. I will gladly favor union in medical work, in 
literary work, a common publishing house, etc. While I am 
not at all troubled over varieties in our forms of worship, more 
than over varieties in our dress, yet I will gladly abandon forms 
hallowed by lifelong use, so soon as the rest of you f gree on 
any common forms. 1 should be willing to see the Protestant 
Church in China called simply the Christian Church, and each 
individual denomination named simply as a branch of that 
common tree. 
Tbe Spirit of Unity in West Chtina. 

Finally, I believe the Holy Spirit has led you in West China 
more fully and farther toward our common goal than you have 
realized. Your adoption of uniform terms, of a common name 
for the Chijrch, of union meetings, a union hymn book, uniform 
Sunday School lessons, and your spiritual fellowship have made 
the Churches of West China a savor of sweet incen e throughout the 
hmpire, and in some measure throughout the world. 1 believe that 
traveUing along this same path with an accelerated pace will 
most speedily bring you to the goal. 



The question of Church Union was introduced to the 
Conference by the Committee appointed for the purpose, 
who presented the following Report: — 

When the Conference was first organized the subject of Union in 
the Chinese Church was felt to be one of the chief reasons for it. A 
Committee was therefore appointed by the Conference Committee to 
handle this subject, and to bring it before the Conference in the form 
that they thought best. Several changes have since been made in its 
membership, which now is as follows: — Mr. R. J. Davidson (convenor), 
Bishop Cassels, Rev. O. M. Jackson, Dr. O. L. Kilborn, Rev. Q. A. 
Myers, Rev. H. J. Openshaw, Rev. J. Parker, Rev. C. H. Parsons, Mr, 
J. Vale. 

The work of the Committee has been conducted under some 
disadvantages owing to the difficulty of meeting and the changes in 
the membership. The local members have presented the first five 
resolutions to be found under the heading Church Union, and the fol- 
lowing introductory statement, which are to be regarded as tentative, 
and subject to the approval of the full committee, which is called to 
meet just before the Conference, and too late for their report to be 
embodied in this booklet. The other resolutions for this day are printed 
in order that all sides of the subject may be present to the minds of 
those who take part in the discussion. 

Introductory Kemcirks Regarding the Mt;thod of Presenting the Snhject to 
the Cow/wrrecf.— Considerable time has been spent by members of the 
Committee on Union discussing the subject allotted to it, and what 
further action it is possible for us, as a Committee, to suggest to the 
Conference in view of the decision of the Centenary Conference. 

For a time there seemed nothing more for us in Szchwan to discusss, 
as no doubt the various Denominations are already taking steps for the 
accomplishment of the programme laid down in Shanghai, and also as 
it may be thought that we in Szchwan should be largely guided by the 
action of the Church in other parts of China. 

Further deliberation, however, led us to see that, while the Shanghai 
Conference made certain proposals, they were only with a view to a ful- 
ler Union or Federation later on. 

Recognizing the great strength it would be to the Church of Christ 
in West China if the Missions here were to present a much more united 
front than they do now, or are likely to do even if the Shanghai 
programme as outlined is carried out to the full — for that really would 
only affect us in Szchwan to a small extent, there being onlyoneortwo 
Churches of a similar order in the Province — we came to the conclusion 
that we should urge the Conference to seek, if possible, to go a step 
further than the suggestions of the Centenary Conference. 
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It seemed to us that a Federation, which was to a large extent 
nominal, would add little to the usefulness of the Church, and we should 
therefore aim at such a Union as would add to its stability and power, 
doing away, as far as possible, with separateness of interest. For the 
accomplishment of such a Union, it was thought we should be agreed 
upon : — 

1. Some Common Faith. 

2. A System of Chm'ch Government, which should embrace, or at least 
be acceptable to, those Missions already m existence in West China. 

3. A Mode of Worship, which, while not necessarily uniform, should be 
such as would meet the needs of all sincere followers of Christ. 

Such a programme as this may appear Utopian ; but, with the feel- 
ing that it is our duty to do our utmost to accomplish Christ's desire — 
that His Church may be one— and the immense augmentation of strength 
such real union and mutual help would be to us all, we venture to recom- 
mend procedure something along this line. 

It was therefore decided to bring the subject before the Conference 
by the reading of three papers. 

1. Dealing with the General Subject of Union from this point of view. 

2. On the Fundamentals of the Christian Faith. 

3 Guiding Principles in forming a Basis of Union in Church Government 
and Worship. 



The following paper was now read by Dr. 
O. L. KiLBORN:— 

A UNITED CHRISTIAN CHURCH FOR WEST CHINA. 



What is Our Ideal ? — What is Our Duty? — Present Divisions in West 
China— The Peril of Delay— Set a Good Example !— The Op- 
portunity of the Age. ' 

What is Our Ideal ? 

What is the ideal of the missionary hody for the Church o 
Christ in West China ? We do not hesitate to declare that it is 
Christlikeness in the highest degree — purity, holiness, and 
righteousness in the Lord ; an attitude absolutely uncompro- 
mising towards every kind of evil ; a high ideal of Christian 
citizenship. We would have Christians, both men and women, 
who are strong, who are able to resist temptation to wrong-doing, 
and to exert in the community and in the nation a vigorous 
influence for righteousness. 

Now, to this end we would urge that down deep in the 
heart of every missionary there is this further ideal, that the 
Church of Christ in China be one, even as our Lord prayed "that 
they may be one." For union is strength, now as ever ; and 
disunion is weakness. A single stick is snapped between the 
fingers with ease. But the bundle of sticks resists the strength 
of the most powerful man. If the numerous small wires com- 
posing one of the Atlantic cables were separated, they would 
be every one instantly snapped with the strain, which, united, 
they bear with ease. 

Other things being equal, a united Chinese Christian 
Church will be stronger than the parts working separately. A 
united Church will at once have the abvantage of a very large 
membership, and will wield a mighty influence because of the 
weight of numbers. That influence will be stronger to help the 
individual member to overcome temptation, and for his building 
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up in the faith. A united Church must be stronger for righteous- 
ness in both the community and the nation. A united Church 
will tend to perfection of organization, and perfection of organiza- 
tion accounts for a large portion of the strength of strong nations, 
as for that of strong Churches. Perfection of organization 
diminishes friction, harmonizes the action of all the parts, and 
tends to the accomplishment of maximum results with the mini- 
mum expenditure of energy. 

What is Our Duty? 

Granted then that our ideal is "One United Church of 
Christ for West China," what are we as a missionary body do- 
ing, what steps are we taking, to accomplish our ideal ? One is 
reminded of the famous incident in the life of William C irey, 
who, as he pressed for the sending of the Gospel to the heathen, 
was told to "Sit down, young man ; when God intends to convert 
the heathen, he will do it without your aid or mine ! " And so 
we too often take it for granted that when God wants us all to 
unite, He will do it — "without your aid or mine." But that is 
not the way God works. With all due reverence we say it — 
He does need your aid and mine, and He needs it now. 

What is the good of ideals if we do not aim at them ? Let 
every missionary have the very highest ideals, but let him also 
work for ttem ! If the ideal is right, then it is right to work for 
it, regardless of all difficulties and obstacles. Difficulties are 
friends to spur us on to achievement. Difficulties were made to 
be overcome, and obstacles to be removed. There are difficulties 
in the way of union, but are we therefore justified in folding our 
hands ? Rather are theje the signs that more prayer, more 
thought, and more work are required to reach the goal. "Ac- 
cording to your faith be it done unto you." 

Present Divisions in West Cliina. 

Why, may I ask, have we more than one Christian Church 
in West China ? First, because we foreign missionaries happen 
to come from different countries, each with its own independent 
Churches. Bnt let us remind ourselves that we seek to " establish 
the Kingdom " in one great homogeneous nation, and not among 
several. V/hat shadow of an excuse can we make for introduc- 
ing such names as British, United States, German, Canadian, 
among the Chinese ? 

Further, I am glad that it is not too late to say that in 
West China, at anyrate, we have more than one Christian Church 
simply because foreign missionaries represent more than one 
Church, and because of the teaching of foreigii missionaries, and 
not beciuse our Chinese Christians would not be one to-morrow if 
they might ! Present divisions are harmful and not helpful ; the 
source of weakness and not strength ; they are of foreign origin, 
and have as yet taken such slight hold upon the Christians of 
this part of the Empire that they could still be easily swept away. 
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Are foreign missionaries prepared to accept tlie responsibility, not 
only for their introduction, but for their perpetuation? God forbid! 
Let us rather be up and doing ; let us show that we are ready to 
sacrifice somethin, that the Kingdom may the sooner be set up ; 
let us work for the fulfilment of our ideal, not because it is our 
ideal, but because it is right, and the-efore we ought to work for 
it. Let us join our forces with those of Almighty God, and, taking 
advantage of the present magnificent opportunity, start the move- 
ment which shall guide the several organizations already establish- 
ed in West China into one great Chrittian Chinese Church. 

The Peril of Delay. 

There is peril in delay in this matter, for one or the other 
of two conditions will result. First, divisions which are now 
among foreigners only will slowly but surely take hold upon 
the Chinese. Thus, difficulties in the way of ultimate union will 
be multiplied manyfold, and its final accomplishment will be 
postponed many a long year. Or, secondly, another condition 
will re;^ult, the one which I believe to be much more probable : 
the growing Chine.se Churches will slowly but surely come to 
feel their own throbbing life, and to know th eir own strength. 
Then presently, with that genius for combination which is char- 
acteristic of this great people, they will themselves accomplish 
complete organic union. They will do this with or without the 
consent of the handful of foreign missionaries in their midst. In 
that day, which may not be so very far distant, the influence 
of the foreign missionary upon the Chinese Church will be much 
reduced, for several reasons — our numbers will be exceedingly 
few compared with the great and rapidly growing Chinese mem- 
bership ; our Chinese Christians will have developed mentally 
and spiritually, because of education, training, and experience, 
and they will therefore be much more capable of independent 
judgment and action. The great danger is that they may rush 
to the extreme, and refuse to be longer guided or advised by 
the foreign missionary — that foreign missionary who failed in the 
day of his opportunity, because of differences between himself 
and his fellow-missionaries, to lead the Chinese Church in the 
path of union ! 

Set a Good Example ! 

Almost every country in the world to-day can furnish us 
with examples of federation, amalgamation, or union, of large 
and varied organizations — unions which only a very few years 
since would have been deemed impossible, Canada has with'n 
recent years witnessed successive movements resulting in the 
happy union of all the Presbyterian bodies in one, and of all the 
Methodist bodies in one ; and now for the past four years another 
movement has been in progress which bids fair to bring about 
the complete organic union of the Presbyterian, Methodist, and 
Congregational Churches of the Dominion. The influence of 
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this movement is being felt the world over. If such a union is 
possible in Canada, among three large, wealthy, long-established 
denominations, how much more should we in West China be 
able to unite in the Chinese Church ! 

Should we unfortunately allow the present opportunity to 
go past without doing our duty in this matter, our differences 
and peculiarities will have rooted themselves firmly in the minds 
of our Chinese Christians, and impressed themselves upon the 
Chinese Churches, so that the task before another generation 
will be many times magnified. Such difficulties as there may 
be, lie as yet wholly among foreign organizations. There has 
been nothing whatever to indicate the slightest possible difficulty 
in the way of union on the part of the Chinese. Now surely is 
the time, while the Church is young and plastic in our hands. 

Such a union will not only bring a great blessing to us who 
take part in it, but will undoubtedly be a powerful influence lead- 
ing towards the larger union of all Protestant Christian bodies 
throughout the Chinese Empire. There is a tremendous power 
in example ! The Conference of nine years ago set a splendid ex- 
am.ple in the organization of the West China Missions Advisory 
Board. May not the present Conference again lead the Empire 
by setting in motion forces which will lead to one of the greatest 
Church Unions of modern times ? "VVe may do a work and set an 
example which will fire the enthusiasm of our fellow-workers 
throughout the length and breadth of this great land. 
The Opportunity of the Age. 

Here then is the opportunity of the age, staring the mis- 
sionary body of West China in the face. We can do it if we will. 
We can do all things through Chri.st who strengthens us. There 
is nothing too hard for God. Let us then take up the task boldly, 
bravely, and with the determination to persevere until we have 
succeeded, and there shall be one united Christian Church for all 
West China. 



Mr. R. J. Davidson then read the following paper :— 

CHURCH UNION : GUIDING PRINCIPLES. 

"By one Spirit are we all baptised into one Body, whether we 
be Jews or Heathen, whether we be bond or free, and have all been 
made to drink into one Spirit" (I Cor. 12.13). "There are diversities 
of administration, but the same Lord, diversities of opera,tions, but the 
same God who worketh all and in all" (I Cor.l2.5-5). 

"Neither pray I for these alone, but for them also which shall 
believe on me through their word ; that they all may be one, as Thou 
Father art in me, and I in Thee, that they also may be one in us ; that 
the world may believe that Thou hast sent Me " (John 17.20-21). 

The Reasonal^leness of a Consideration of the Subject — Disadvantages 
of the Present Conditions — Inadequateness of the Present Remedy 
— Shanghai Conference Proposals — Comprehensiveness : a Guiding 
Principle — Is There any Common Ground ? — Indispensable Re- 
quirements — Simplicity: a Guiding Principle — Democracy: a 
Guiding Principle — Our Responsibility. 
The Reasonableness of a Consideration of tlie Subject. 

The suggestion of the possibility, or even desirability, of 
framing a basis of Union in Church Government and Worship, 
which may be acceptable to the majority, not to say all, of the 
missionaries in West China, or that will commend itself to the 
native Church, may appear to some utterly impracticable. 
Others may question even the reasonableness of a discussion of 
the subject. 

And yet, if we look at the matter in the light of the above 
quotations, and the ideal of Christ's Kingdom, we will come to 
the conclusion, that it is worth while to give it more than a 
momentary consideration, and that there is more reasonableness 
in the suggestion than appears on the surface. 
Disadvantages of the Present Conditions. 

When brought face to face with the difficulties of carrying on 
the evangelization of this Empire as a divided Church, and 
seeing how God's work suffers through our individualism and 
separateness of interest, missionaries and native Christians 
throughout the country are feeling the necessity of attempting 
to find some remedy for the present conditions. 
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I do not believe for one moment that the present course is 
the best way, and this being so, we should labour and pray 
earnestly for the accomplishment of Christ's purpose in the 
oneness of His Church. 
laadequateness of the Present Remedy. 

One remedy, which we use to alleviate the trouble arising 
through our distinctions, is what wd call Co-operation, under the 
title of "Division of the Field," where each iray have a free 
sphere for bringing the Chinese under the influence of his par- 
ticular "ism," without let or hindrance from anyone who thinks 
differently. True, we say, and no doubt largely mean it, that 
we will sooner thus cover the whole field. But is there not 
another reason, in that we agree to separate lest we should not 
get on together, owing to each seeking the prosperity of his own 
particular form of administration. But a time will come, sooner 
or later, when even the spheres thus set apart will be encroached 
upon by our neighbours, and what will be the result? Let us 
imagine a case of this sort. A Mission whose policy it may be 
to utilize the forces at its disposal chiefly in the propagation 
of the Gospel in a quiet unobtrusive way, adapting itself in great 
measure to native customs, buildings, etc. It does not feel justified 
in spending large sums of money on either Schools or Hospitals 
or other large Institutions ; the local Church has been taught 
methods of Church administration and practice in which it may 
have learnt to depend largely on its own resources for the erection 
of its places of worship and the support of Church officers. 
Another Mission, whose Church polity is of a somewhat different 
description, opens work in the same station. It has strength, in 
men and money, to carry on Educational and Medical work on 
a comparatively large scale. Soon a Church is established, quite 
apart from the one already there. What is the result too often 
to the first Mission ? Its converts become unsettled, some of 
them leave, possibly through exchange of membership. The 
children, both boys and girls, go to the new Mission Schools 
for education, and ultimately settle there in membership. With 
such a prospect in view, one can readily appreciate the reluctant 
welcome a new Mission would have in such a centre, and 
understand how we seek division of the field as a remedy. 

How different the case would have been if the new increase 
of power, both in men and means, was, not to set up a more or 
less rival Church, but to help those already on the spot, possibly 
carrying on forms of work that those previously there had 
not the strength to attempt. How we all welcome with open 
arms every augmentation of force that comes to our own Mis- 
sion 1 

We have in China an attempt to deal with this question in 
the China Inland Mission, where, no matter what the ecclesiastical 
views of the individual missionary .may be, he is not permitted 
to interfere with the Church arrangement already established. 
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But even here recourse has had to be taken to division of the 
field to meet the conditions. 

Yet is not this remedy at best a very temporary one, 
especially if the Church grows ? The Churches will, no matter 
how we divide them, soon intermingle, and the fences we have 
made will have to come down. Their destruction may possibly 
be a .somewhat painful operation to all concerned, and the cause 
of much heart-burning. 

Does not the root of the evil lie in the desire for the 
furtherance of my partkulat branch of the Church, and does not 
the remedy for this state of aifairs lie rather in commtmity of 
interest 'i Not my particular Church, but our Church, mine and 
thirte, the great Catholic Church of Christ, whose interest I have 
as much at heart as thou. 
Shanghai Conference Proposals, 

The Shanghai Conference in its decisions followed the lines 
of least resistance, in urging the linking up of Churches of a 
common 'order, and thus reducing the number of divisions. I 
have no doubt this Conference will be able unanimously to adopt 
the thought of the Centenary regarding our essential unity in 
the proclamation of Christian Truth, and the Love of God our 
Heavenly Father, the Life and Death and Resurrection of Jesus 
Christ our Saviour, and the Indwelling and Sanctifying of the 
Holy Spirit. It may also be able to suggest such steps as may 
be needful for carrying the proposals for Federation into effect 
by the formation of a Provincial Council. But I ask myself why 
begin with things so great ? Why not a Circuit Council, a District 
Council, a Towri Council, thus commencing a little lower down ? 
Comparatively few can go to Shanghai, or Hankow, or even 
Chungking, or Chentu. But that is by the way. 

Some may consider that we cannot wisely go beyond the 
Shanghai proposals at the present time, and that we must wait 
further developments in Churches of older and greater experience 
than ourselves. 

It may indeed be asked — Can we Missions, at work in West 
China, take action apart from that of the branches of our 
Churches in other parts of the Empire ? If we cannot, and are 
unable to meet and practically discuss Federation or Organ ic 
Union, and make representations to our Home organizations, 
then we must postpone the whole question. I hope this is not 
so, but that we, with some of our native brethren, may be able 
to meet and consider the subject. West China is at present, 
and is likely to be for some time, a unit in itself, and it should 
be feasible to meet and try to find some working basis of union. 

I have written this paper on the presumption that it is pos- 
sible for us in West China to go somewhat further than outlined at 
the Centenary, by devising some method by which we can in- 
troduce more unity into our efforts, and thus increase our forces 
for the establishment of Christ's Kingdom. 
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Ten years ago we formed a Committee on Co-operation, 
when such a thing was not talked of in any other province. 
Now it is for us to go a step further. 

It is impossible, and it would be quite unfitting for me, to 
enter upon any discussion of details of a Church Organization; 
that must be left for a representative body called for the purpose. 
I cai; only indicate briefly what seem to me the general principles 
upon which we should proceed for the attainment of this end. 

If it is thought advisable and practicable to go further in 
the matter, upon some such lines as are herein indicated, I hope 
this Conference may see its way to recommend various Missions 
and Churches in West China to appoint Representatives to form 
a Special Committee on Church Union, similar to the Union 
Educational Committee, the aim of which would be to endeav- 
our to formulate some workable basis of Union that would be 
acceptable to most, if not all, the Churches. 

We must all grant, I think, that the ultimate ecclesiastical 
polity and form or forms of worship, adopted by the Church of 
Christ in China, must be decided upon by that Church itself, 
and it will not be dictated to by the West as to the arrangements 
it should make. But, until that time comes, it is our duty to 
embue any whcm we may lead to be disciples of Christ, with 
the spirit of unity in the Church, and the possibility of harmony 
and co-operation amid variety of expression. 
Comprehensiveness : A Guiding Principle. 

We may also take it for granted that no one system at 
present in operation is likely to be admitted en bloc as a basis 
of union. Further, if there is to be a union which will be to any 
purpose, everything of the spirit of assumed authority or 
superiority of one part oi the body over another must be for ever 
abandoned. " All Christ loving, Christ honouring men and 
women, whether in this communion or that, who have received 
of His Spirit, have through this Spirit been made one in Christ. 
He who would be greatest in this body must be servant of all, 
each esteeming other better than themselves. Looking not on 
his own things but on the things of others" (J. Pulsford). 

While laying all due emphasis on our points of contact, 
we must not deny or overlook the reality ot the differences 
which exist amongst us, but we must resolutely face them, and 
endeavour to more fully understand our brother's position, and 
then, with due respect for his conscience and in a spirit of mutual 
concession, seek a means whereby our differences can be met 
and dealt w'th, working only for the establishment and prosperity 
of Christ's Kingdom in China. As we do this we may find that 
our very differences become a Divine Providence, whereby we 
can manifest the ample space there is in His Kingdom for great 
diversity of operation and yet perfectly harmonious unity. 

To quote on this point an article in a recent magazine, "'In 
the harmony of the future each particular note will retain its 
own value. There is no tension so strong as when great person- 
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alities contend for diflferent ends ; there is no harmony so deep 
as when they pursue the same purposes. We must allow every 
good man to sing each note full throsted, to play his own part 
to the utmost, if the harmony of the Divine service is to be per- 
fect praise." 

The first principle then that should guide us in this considera- 
tion is that of Comprehensiveness. We should endeavour to in- 
clude all types and forms of Christian life and activity, and as 
far as possible make our organization as a,daptable as we can to 
the needs of men. 

Christ's Kingdom is one of mutual helpfulness, the one part 
of the body ministering to the usefulness and completeness of 
the whole. 

We must therefore proceed on the basis of including exist- 
ing Churches, as far as practicable embodying all that is valuable 
and helpful in each. Our spirit must be one of inclusion, not 
exclusion. We must fulfil, not destroy. 

In the West of China we have, in the Missions at work, the 
extremes of diversity of organization, in regard to Church 
government, in the Anglican body on the one hand and the 
Society of Friends on the other. 
Is There Any Common Ground? 

Is it possible to find any common ground between these 
two extremes of thought. Must the one grant that the claim to 
certain exclusive powers is the privilege of the other? Or is it 
necessary for the other to acknowledge the unsatisfactory nature 
of the grounds for his belief before there can be a common 
fellowship in the worship of the Father of both ? Are the two 
types of Christian fiith utterly incompatible, or is there not a 
possibility of there being truth in both points of view ? John 
Pulsford, writing on this point, says, "If Martha prefers to cumber 
herself with much serving she is not to be condemned. If Mary 
is free let her be humble in her privilege. The centurion 
believes in the virtue of Christ apart from manifestation or form : 
'speak the word only.' But all men have not this faith. There 
are some whose souls you cannot fix or engage unless you 
engage their senses. 

"We cannot doubt that sometimes water, sometimes oil, 
sometimes the handkerchief of an Apostle, and sometimes his 
shadow, have helped men to apprehend the virtue of Christ. He 
was humble enough to interpose even clay as a medium between 
His children's faith and Himself Deny the service of shadows 
and ceremonials and you sweep away all sac aments at a stroke. 
But let no one assert the absolute necessity of forms, for Christ 
and the Kingdom of Heaven often come without observation. 
Let no one therefore insist on the abandonment of forms, for 
Christ is in all forms. And the woman whose faith must needs 
touch the hem of His garment finds blessing no less than the 
man whose faith requires no visible medium. \v. bread, in wine. 
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in music, in incense, in tha imposition of a hand, in the hem 
of a garment, the Lord meets the faith of His children. And 
as often, without any of them, through faith alone, He shows 
Himself mighy to save." 
Indispensable Requirements. 

The indispensable requirements for our union then are 
Mutual Sympathy and Devotion to One common Lord. In the 
public worship of God we recognize that everything must be 
done decently and in order, and it is impossible for even the 
Quaker to dispense with all ritual, but a perfect uniformity in 
the order of our public worship is not essential to true union. 
We find in every phase of Nature a perfect unity and harmony, 
and a complete obedience to law, and yet room for the utmost 
diversity of form and operation, in that worship of Almighty God 
where sun and moon, fire and hail, snow and vapours, mountains 
and all hills, fruitful trees and cedars, beasts and all cattle, the 
heaven of heavens, the whol? creation praise the name of the 
Lord. And shall not we unite our voices in this grand song of 
adoration and praise ? 

The Church should then be prepared to receive into its com- 
munion all those who through faith in Christ and the renewing 
power of the Holy Spirit have had their spiritual nature quicken^ 
ed, and so brought into a condition of peace and friendship with 
God. Whoever has the Spirit of Christ has all that is essential, 
and has become a member of the One Body. 

Recognizing this as the really indispensable quality, divers- 
ity of form of reception into the Church should not be an 
insuperable barrier to the vital union of all such followers of 
Christ in establishing the Kingdom of Heaven on earth. Why 
should the mode of reception into the Church be a ground for 
the keeping up of separate denominations ? Can the Church not 
receive into its fellowship the - man who by a transformed life 
and humble testimony manifests that he has been baptized 
by the Holy Ghost, apart from any ecclesiastical ritual, as well 
as the one who has confessed Christ in water baptism, whether 
by the hands of a priest, or a layman, either by sprinking or 
immersion ? I grant that the Quaker, the Baptist, and the Angli- 
can Churches, as such, cannot under their present government 
do this. But I ask myself the que.stion--Am I here to establish 
a Quaker Church, or what I believe to be the Church of Christ 
in all its fulness and grandeur.? Other men see an aspect of 
Truth which I do not see in the same wa}'. Who am I that I 
should do anything to prevent the propagation of the 'I'ruth of 
God in all its manysidedness ? The liberty I ask for myself I 
freely give t:) others, so long as they love our Lord in sincerity 
and truth, and this I must do without being either jealous of 
them or treating them as heathen men or outsiders. 

Our Church then should be comprehensive enough to admit in to 
its fellowship, whether in this form or that, all those who live 
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our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity, and confess this by li'e 
and conversation. 

Under all other circumstances we already without hesita- 
tion recognize them as brethren in the Lord. Why then demur 
when we consider Church fellowship ? 
Simplicity : A Guiding Principle. 

In that share of the work of organization of the Christian 
Church in China which will fall to the foreign missionary, is it 
either needful or advisable for him to introduce the complicated 
machinery of the Churches of the home lands? To do so, 
are we not imposing upon them a burden which we have found 
impossible to bear, and which has resulted in the present lam- 
entable divisions.? Therefore the next principle to guide us 
should be that of Simplicity. 

It seems presumptuous, and showing lack of proper feeling 
of reverence, to criticise actions of Church Councils, or to sug- 
gest the omission or amendment of institutions or customs which 
are hoary with age, and have been venerated for centuries ; 
nevertheless, do not the times and the circumstances call for a 
review of the past, with the aim of finding out if all this 
elaborateness of organization, of ritual, and of service, is needful 
and suitable to the character and life of the people of this land. 
Especially should we do so in cases where customs and institutions 
have separated us from our brethren, and have not been essential 
to the life of the Church. 

Let us only hand on to the Chinese Church sufficient 
organization for the carrying on of the work of the Church in 
an orderly manner. 

Those who have been attempting unification of various 
bodies in Japan have found that it is wise to adopt only such 
regulations as are necessary to start the Church safely in its new 
career, and leave the future to decide what additions may be 
found useful. 

If there are Churches whose organization and polity cannct 
be adapted to meet the demand for a closer union in the Church 
of Christ without sacrifice of Truth and conviction, and who 
consider that those already in operation in the Western countries 
must be transplanted unchanged, the task of union in any corr- 
mon form of government will be impossible. But those bodief — 
and there are many such — who recognize that the conditions 
prevailing in China at the present time are such as demand a 
different treatment from those existing in the West, are prepared, 
when the case is laid before them, to help us in the field if they 
can. 

If we are then prepared to consider the subject, it surely should 
be possible, if approached in the right .spirit, to devise a 
form of Church organization embodying most, if not all, the 
helpful elements of the various systems, which will emphasize 
■•Gur unity, and form a basis upon which the Chinese may build 
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a Holy Catholic Church. A close examniationof the modes of 
Church government or Divine worship now in operation in West 
China, shows that there is much in common to all, and little 
that should cause us to live aparl and establish separate sects. 
We have all to deal with much the same conditions, members 
to be received into fellowship, trained in Christian work, dealt 
with when they fall into sin or sorrow, and the heathen world 
around us to be evangelised. And for this we need preachers, 
evangelists, pastors, and helpers of various descriptions. And 
the methods we adopt to meet these conditions must, to a more' 
or less extent, approximate the one to the other, none of them' 
so much in advance of the rest that it has any exclusive claim 
to superiority. 

Let us therefore, instead of each struggling alone, contend- 
ing for our own particular method, and demanding a separate 
sphere of influence for the exhibition of its excellences, combine 
our forces, the one helping the other by mutual consultation and 
support. Let us not magnify non-essentials, nor divide our in- 
terests, rather let us hold steadfast that which tends to unity and- 
increased power and life. Thus will we simplify, our methods. 
Then, with more simplicity of machinery there will be more 
room for co-operation in the various departments of missionary 
activity, the Mission or Church strong in one department com- 
ing to the help of its sister Mission, the one filling up what the 
other lacks. 

For the realization of a United Church, the simplicity I 
have in mind is not uniformity of method, either in worship or 
in organization. Undo-jbtedly certain principles must be held 
in common, but a rigid uniformity would stifle the life and 
growth of the Church. Our divisions have not been lost sight 
of, but our union should be such as will permit the representa- 
tions of the.se various aspects of Truth, as well as Christian life 
and character. 

Take for example the question of the form of Christian 
worship. Our forefathers separated themselves from the Church 
of Rome — many of them left home and country in order to obtain 
freedom to worship God after the manner they deemed right. 
We dare not say they were wrong in their desire for greater 
simplicity in the manner of approach to God, and, on the other 
hand, were those who worshipped God by means of a , more 
ritualistic form — if they worshipped in Spirit and in Truth — -not 
also to have freedom to worship after the manner of theii fathers ? 
Is it a law of the Kingdom of Heaven that the worship of'God 
at all seasons and all places should follow the same forms ? Is 
there not a place in our arrangements for the public worship of 
God, for that solemn waiting before Him of ths whole Church, 
in silent adoration and devotion, listening to that still small voice 
of His Spirit, which guides into all truth, as well as for the 
united song of praise, the confession of our faith, and the 
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proclamation of the message of God ? Is there only rocm in 
the Church for the priest, or the man set apart specially to make 
known to God's people Hi's mind and His will? And must the 
prophet — gatherer of sycamore fruit or herdsman though he be — 
having a message from God, go into some other land or city to 
deliver that message ? Or are these diversities of administration 
so utterly incompatible that no place can be found for them in 
the same organization. 

We acknowlege the value of various modes of worship, 
but is it necessary to create separate sects to perpetuate them ? 
Yes, say I, if it is impossible otherwise. But the problem we have 
to help to solve is to find a method of perpetuating them in a 
Church which will not be divided in aim or interest. 
Democracy: A Quiding Principle. 

If there is one thing rr.ore than another which the signs of 
the times should teach us on this subject, it is that public 
in.stitutions must be democratic in their constitution. The days 
for the exclusive privilege of any particular race or class of men 
is fast passing away, and the brotherly equality which is 
characteristic of the Kingdom of Christ is becoming the desire 
of the nations. The Church, which should have been the inspirer 
and guide in the desire for the attainment of this great aim, has 
been too often arbitrary and despotic over God's heritage of 
which they were made the servants, and thus men have been 
driven to schism and sectarianism. In the establishment of the 
Church of C'hrist in China the spirit of democracy should largely 
influence us on our procedure. The valley between lay and 
clerical elements in the Church must be bridged over. The 
oflHcial is but the servant to carry out the will of the corporate 
body. The Church does not primarily nor principally consist 
of its officers, but of all its members, and its laws and regulations 
are not simply the will of a select number, imposed by authority, 
but the united judgment of the whole. The following remarks, 
bearing on this aspect of the subject, appeared in the Times of 
June the 21st of last year, as a quotation from an open letter to 
the Pope : — 

" Science and democracy are the living forces of the time. 
They are the forces which the Church must understand, and 
not only conciliate but inspire, if she would fulfil her njission. 
And it is because she has not tried to understand them that she 
is losing her hold on the people. The Church must be able to 
respond to the ideals of liberty, justice, and knowledge which are 
stirring the masses. The Church has accepted an attitude to- 
wards democracy and science which has made her justly sus- 
pected by both these forces. The Church has allied herself 
with the remains of monarchic and aristocratic privilege. If she 
is to conciliate and inspire the democracy, she must bring herself 
into line with its ideals. She must not only abandon her alliance 
with the shrunken remains of privilege among democratic peoples, 
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but also transform and purify the form of our own govern- 
ment, so tenaciously monarchical, and absolutely abandon or 
alleviate her ancient coercive measures. She must recognise 
more freely the religious action of the laity." 

Will the children of light be wise in their generation, and 
mark the signs of the times, and be prepared to adapt institu- 
tions to the needs of the people ? 
Oar Responsibility. 

What a responsibility rests upon us, as pioneers of the 
Christian Church in this Empire, to see that the foundations are 
laid broad and deep. What need there is, therefore, that there 
be no divisions amongst us, that first and foremost shall be our 
desire for the ccming of the Kingdom of Christ in all its fulness, 
and that we .^-how this by a spirit of love and forbearance and 
Christian sympathy. 

It may seem to some that the accomplishment of a United 
Christian Church in West China is a very remote prospect 
indeed — so much so that they may not be willing even to consider 
its advantages, or to endeavour to find out if it be possible, 
believing it to be altogether out of the range of practical politics. 

It may be so with most here to-day, but I am confident that 
ere long there is bound to come a great effort to bring about a 
closer union among the Churches; for if not, the .seeds of division 
and sectarianism which we are now sowing in this country will 
bring forth an harvest such as none will care to reap. If the 
time is not ripe to go as far as I have outlined- -though I trust it 
may be — then let us see how far we can go. The wise master 
builders, who shall be able to take the diverse elements of our 
Church administrations, and the various aspects of Christian 
truth, and blend them into one grand harmonious whole, may 
not yet be forthcoming. It may not be possible to provide for 
the needs of the Church in one organization, but surely we should 
at lea.st aim in every way for community of interest, and avoid 
all that tends to keep us apart. 

May we not recognize the individual administration and 
communion, where various differences of practice in polity ano 
worship exist, as members of one Church? Not nominally sd, 
which we do at present, but in a very much more practical way. 
In Honan the Churches have agreed to have free interchange 
of members, which is a step in this direction, but it adds little 
to strength for service. The adoption o{I<uh Yin T'ang is a step 
in the right direction. Why not call all our churches, " The 
Church of Christ in West China,'' and drop our Quaker, Baptist, or 
Methodist denomination? Cannot the Church of Christ in West 
China accept as its members all Christians who are received by 
any particular body ? 

I am told each separate Mission must have reports of the 
number of converts, and the progress of its own particular work, 
in order to keep up the interest at heme, and that therefor 
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amalgamation is impossible. Is it not this very desire to report 
our progress which is one of our greatest barriers to union ? And 
are the Chinese not imbibing this very spirit from us, not so 
much from what we teach, as from our actions ? Is the Church 
at home not as interested in the growth of the Kingdom of 
Christ as in the success of Methodism or Quakerism ? 

In conclusion, I would urge upon myself and upon the Con- 
ference the necessity of deep Christian love for our brethren, 
which must be the source of all efforts towards union, and as 
we are bound together closer in love to our blessed Lord and 
Saviour, the obstacles in the way of the fulfilment of His prayer 
that they all might be one will be overcome. 



Mr. C. H. Parsons now followed with a paper on 

CHURCH UNION : SUGGESTED CONDITIONS. 

Is it Possible to Agree on Conditions of Entrance ? — Advantages in 
Agreeing — Suggested Conditions — Is it Advisable to Draw Up a 
Statement of Fundamentals ? — Advantages of Doing So — Essentials 
Only — ^Common Ground — Ten Articles Suggested. 

It seems to me that tht sudject which has been assigned 
me in its two divisions is so closely connected with that of " Is 
Church federation possible in West China ?" that they may almost 
be said to stand or fall together. 
Is It Possible to Agree on Conditions of Entrance ? 

As to the first point — Is it possible to agree on certain specific 
conditions of entrance into the Church ? — there surely would seem 
to be certain advantages in thus agreeing : — 
Advantages in Agreeing. 

(i) It would tend to give us confidence in receiving one 
another's members into fellowship if we knew that all had under- 
gone the same test, and that the standard was being kept up 
all round. 

(2) It would help perhaps to keep unworthy candidates 
from going to Church after Church in the hope of at la.st finding 
one whose conditions of entrance were easy enough for them. 

(3) It would be one way of shewing to the heathen that 
though apparently so divided our Churches are after all substan- 
tially one. 

(4) It would be calculated to pave the way for a possible 
closer union later on. 

But what sort of conditions could we agree upon .? I do 
not bring in the mode of admission, but only speak of the candi- 
dates' spiritual fitness. Naturally the conditions should be only 
an expansion of the Apostolic teaching, "Repentance toward 
God and faith toward our Lord Jesus Chri.st." 
Suggested Conditions. 

(a) There should of course be a complete break with idolatry 
in every form, and in this I would include ancestral worship. 
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(b) I nsed hardly say vegetarian vows should be broken. 

(c) The use, growth, and sale of opium should be given up. 
Those who have broken off the opium habit should be tested 
for a time. 

(d) Withdrawal from secret societies should be insisted 
upon, or at least the ceasing to take any active part in them. 

(e) No one should be received who is given to much wine, or 
who is in the habit of gambling, or who is carrying on a dishonest 
business. 

(f) There should be a stipulation that at least the feet ot 
daughters not already bound should not be bound. 

(g) There should be some knowledge of the great facts of 
our faith, viz : — the Creation, the Fall, the Incarnation, the 
Cr ucifixion, and Resurrection, etc., and I think some evidence 
that, where possible, the candidate has tried to teach others at ■ 
home, etc. 

(h) Above all, proof should be given of having undergone a 
real change of heart by walking in newness of life, testified to 
by others. 

(i) According to his or her ability the candidate should also, 
I think, have given some proof of being desirous to contribute to 
the Lord's work. 

(j) No one who to our knowledge has been a candidate for 
admission into another Church should be received before com- 
munication on the subject with that Church. 

No doubt, most if not all of these are practically the con- 
ditions observed by our various Churches now, and this should 
make it all the easier for us to embody them, with such modifi- 
cations as may seem good to us all, in a formal declaration, and 
regard this as a sine qua non for entrance into the Church. 
Personally, one feels this question of the conditions of admission 
to be of immense importance. May we lay deep foundations ; 
and especially, as the Church becomes more and more popular, 
and the mere ceasing to wor.ship idols becomes less and less of a 
test as to sincerity, may we view with something like horror the' 
prospect of a mere nominal Christianity prevailing in China — ex- 
tension without depth. 
Is It Advisable to Draw up a Statement of Fundamentals ? 

Now, as to the second division of my subject : Is it 
advisable to draw up a statement of the fundamentals of the 
Christian faith for use in all our Churches ? 

I think this rath2r depends on the answer to another ques- 
tion, viz : — Is it advisable for any Church to have a formal 
confession of faith ? Doubtless many of those pre.sent would 
with myself answer that question in the affirmative, although the 
reasons given might vary. Some of us think fhat there are in 
Scripture at least the germs of such a confession. Many of us 
are thankful for the heritage which has come down to us, and 
while seeking to adapt things in some respects to Chinese ideas, 
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feel that we must transmit the "deposit," the "form of sound 
words," to others, intact. 
Advantages of Doing So. 

It seems that there would be certain advantages arising 
from the use of a common statement, viz : — 

(i) It would be a practical manifestion to the Chinese of 
our essential oneness, and would, one would think, cause them 
to be more inclined to be persuaded instead of their being 
perplexed, as now they well may be, by our differences. 

(2) It should tend to draw us closer together, and cause our 
people to realize in an increased degree the truth of the com- 
munion of saints. Is not our lack of unity causing the members of 
Christ's body to suffer loss, for no member can really say to 
another " I have no need of thee" ? They might then be able to 
say in a tense, "We are not divided, all one body we; one in 
faith and doctrine, one in charity." 

(3) It would, we might hope, be, by God's blessing, a 
partial barrier against the invasion of certain heresies which, 
repeating themselves, perhaps under new names, in different ages, 
trouble the Church of God. We are living in the latter times 
when the Spirit says exp essly that some shall depart from the 
faith giving heed to seducing spirits, the perilous times when 
false teachers shall bring in damnable heresies, even denying the 
Lord that bought them. Would it not be wise for us, therefore, 
to, as far as possible, unite our forces in order to resist the common 
foe? 

(4) It would surely bring some satisfaction to the heart of 
our common Master. Can we not do something more than we 
have yet done towards bringing about the answer to His great 
prayer made so long ago ? Surely He is expecting not only till 
His enemies be made His footstool, but till His divided Church 
becomes One. God hasten the day! 

Essentials Only. 

I have ventured to draw up a statement (largely a compila- 
»tion, I acknowledge) by way of suggestion. I would remark 
about it that W is not to be by any means regarded as a 
complete statement of one's own belief, or that of the Church to 
which I belong (I am alone responsible, let me say, for this 
whole paper). There are certain teachings which we hold to be 
highly important, and in fact one may say necessary, for the 
ie/ie efse of the Church of God as we look at things, but this 
is a very different thing from saying that they are absolute es- 
sentials. 

Yet again, I feel bound in all honesty to say that what we, 
in loyalty to the Word and Truth of God, may regard as an 
essential, it may be right not to press naw in order that we may 
succeed in getting a basis acceptable to all : a workable 
basis, for that is what we are aiming at surely, and not a scheme 
to be merely talked over an 1 then laid on the shelf s/nc die.. 
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This incompleteness then accounts for the fact that certain 
points, usually associated not only with the Church of the writer 
but other Protestant bodies not a few, are conspicuous in this 
statement by their absence. To insist on them now would I 
fear prove an insurmountable obstacle to union. So what I 
have drawn up claims to be " the truth and nothing but the 
truth," but not "the whole truth." 

A writer in the Recorder says, " It is not necessary in a 
Creed to cover all the truth. The admittedly essential points 
are few, and simple and enlightened Christians everywhere 
practically agree ." Just so ; one is really only giving outward 
expression to doctrines which we Protestants are, if I mistake 
not, practically all agreed on, and omitting some in the same 
way as we frequently, when in conversation with those of other 
bodies, avoid reference to them as being controverted points. 

Common Ground. 

May I conclude this introduction with a quotation from a 
Report oftheK.T.S. : — "On this large portion of common 
ground which the Churchman, the Dissenter, and the foreigner 
jointly occupy, they (the Committee) conceive that Christian 
union may be established and strengthened, Christian affection 
excited and cherished, and Christian zeal concentrated and 
rendered proportionately effective. The proceedings of the 
Society thus conducted on the principles of Christian union have 
been extensively useful ; and the Committee have reason to 
conclude that such union has been in accordance with the spirit 
of the Redeemer's prayer for His disciples, " That they all may 
be one." And then they quote from the Preface to the "Harmony 
of the Confession of the Reformed Churches " (a book to which 
I am sorry not to have had access), " Let us not think it much 
to take them for brethren whom God vouchsafeth to take for 
sons. There hath scarce been any age which hath seen all 
Churches following altogether one thing in all points so as there 
hath not always been some differences either in doctrines, or cere- 
monies, or in manners, and yet were not Christian CWurches through- 
out the world cut asunder. Let us not suffer the poison of discord 
to spread : but let us kill this hurtful serpent that we, being by a 
friendly league united together in Christ, may vanquish all Anti- 
christs, aad may sing that hymn to the Lord our God, 'Behold 
how good and joyful a thing it is for brethren to dwell together 
ie unity'." 

Ten Articles Suggested. 

"The Common Faith." — Titus 1.4. 

(i) The Bible the Rule of Faith.— l^he Holy Bible is the 
inspired record of God's revelation to man, given to be our 
supreme rule of faith and duty. Whatsoever is not found there- 
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in, or may be proved thereby, is not to be required of any man 
that it should be believed as an article of the faith, or be thought 
necessary to salvation. 

(2) The Holy Trinity. — There is only One True and Living 
God, Eternal, without form, the Creator and Preserver of all 
things, omnipresent, omnipotent, omniscient, perfect in holiness 
and justice, in mercy and truth, and in unity of this God-head 
there are Three Persons, of one substance, power, and eternity — 
the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit. 

(3) The Son of God. — The Only-Begotten Son of God, V.'ho 
was in the beginning with the Father, was in infinite mercy 
sent by Him into the world to be our Saviour from the penalty 
and power of sin. He voluntarily took upon Him man's nature, 
being born of the Virgin Mary but conceived by the Holy 
Ghost, so that two whole and perfect natures, the Divine and 
human, were united in One Person never to be divided. He 
was crucified, dying for our sins according to the Scriptures, He 
rose again from the dead and ascended into heaven, where He 
now sits at the right hand of God the Father to make interces- 
sion for all them that come unto God by Him, and He will come 
again to receive His people with risen and glorified bodies unto 
Himself, and to judge the world. 

(4) The Holy Spirit. — The Holy Spirit, the third Person in 
the Blessed Trinity, the Paraclete, was sent by the Son from the 
Father at Pentecost according to promise. He, of old, spake by 
the Prophets ; He is the Agent in man's regeneration and 
sanctification ; He reproves the world of sin, of righteousness, 
and of judgment. He takes of the things of Christ and reveals 
them unto us ; He dwells in believers as the Spirit of adoption, 
and conforms them to the image of God's Son ; He enables 
them to mortify the deeds of the body and causes them to bring 
forth fruit unto God. 

(5) Man's Sin. — Man was created after the Divine likeness 
without sin, but, being tempted by the devil, he fell into disobedi- 
ence, and involved all his posterity in the consequences of that 
fall. Every de.scendent of Adam therefore is born in sin and 
has a bias towards evil, utterly incurable by human means ; 
hence, as the Lord Jesus Christ teaches us, " Except a man be 
born again he cannot see the Kingdom of God." 

(6) Justification. — We are accounted righteous before God 
solely for the merit of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, by 
faith, and not for our own works or deservings. 

(7) Gobd Works. — Although Good Works, which are the 
fruits of faith and follow after justification, cannot put away our 
sins and endure the severity of God's judgment, yet they are 
pleasing and acceptable to God in Christ, and and do neces- 
sarily spring out of a true and lively taith ; insomuch that by 
good works a lively faith may be as evidently known as a tree 
discerned by the fruit. 
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(8) xJudgement. — God has appointed a day in the which He 
will judge the secrets of men by Jesus Christ, Who will render 
to every man according to his works — to them that by patience 
in well-doing seek for glory and honour and incorruption, eternal 
life ; but unto them that are factious and obey not the truth but 
obey unrighteousness, shall be wrath and indignation, tribulation 
and anguish, upon every soul of man that worketh evil. 

(9) The Church. — There is one Holy Catholic Church, the 
innumerable company of saints of every age and nation who, 
being united by the Holy Spirit to Christ their Head, are one 
body in Him, and have communion with their Lord and with 
one another. We receive it as the will of Christ that His Church 
on earth should exist as a visible and sacred brotherhood, consist- 
ing of those who profess faith in Jesus Christ and obedience to 
Him, and organized for the confession of His Name, for the 
public worship of God, for the upbuilding of the Saints, and for 
the universal propagation of the Gospel. 

(10) The Christiatis Relation to the Civil Power. — Christians 
are to be subject to the Powers that be, for "the Powers that be 
are ordained of God." Hence Christians must needs be subject 
not only for wrath but also for conscience sake, and should render 
to all their dues : tribute to whom tribute is due, custom to whom 
custom, fear to whom fear, honour to whom honour. Supplica- 
tions, prayers, intercessions, and giving of thanks are to be made 
for all men ; for Kings, and for all that are in authority ; that we 
may lead a quiet and peaceable life in all godliness and honesty. 



Discussion. 

During the discussion which now took place tlie 
following resolutions were before the Conference : — 
Resolutions — 

I. — That this Conference adopts as its ideal — One Christian Church for 
West Chiha. 

2. — That this Conference be asked to appoint one Member of each 
Mission in West China, in addtion to the ordinary Representatives 
on the Advisory Board of such Missions. 

These additional Representatives shall form, with the Advisor}' 
Board, a Committee on Church Union, whose duty it shall be to 
endeavour to find a workable basis of Union. That this Con- 
ference ask each Mission to approve of such Representatives, or 
appoint another. 

3. — That where two or more Missions are working in the same city 
or district, they be urged to conduct Union Services wherever pos- 
sible, and thus foster the spirit of union amongst foreigners and 
Chinese. 

4. — That the West China missionaries are recommended to discuss 
the subject of Church Union in the West China Missionary News, 
and request the Chinese Christians to do the same in the West China 
Christian Magazine. 

5. — That this Conference recommends the calling of a Conference, 
consisting of about one hundred Chinese Christians, in the 8th or 
9th moon in 1909, and that the Representatives to the Conference 
be appointed as follows : — 

1. Five delegates from each Mission in West China. 

2. That the remaining members be appointed in proportion to 
membership. 

A further resolution on union, as put down for purposes of 
discussion by the Conference Committee, was as follows : — 
That the Advisory Board be instructed to take such steps as shall be 
necessary for the formation of a Provincial Council for the three 
Western Provinces, on the lines agreed to at Shanghai. 



Mr. Grainger — Mr. Chairman, in order to bring discus- 
sion on this important matter to a point at once, I move 

That this Conference recommends the formation of a Church Union 
for West China. 

Dr. Smith (C.M.M.)- -I second it. 
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Mr. Grainger — It appears to me that there are three ways 
of approaching this subject, but over two of these ways I see 
written the words, "No thoroughfare." The first way is by the 
organic union of the various Missions at work in West China, 
but that way is grown up with briars and thorns. If the denomi- 
nations ir. the homelands are not able to unite it is not practical 
politics for us. The second way is to organize a United Chinese 
Church. This" way looks open and feasible, but before we have 
gone very far on it we shall be confronted with a blank stone 
wall. If Chinese Christians are to be members of a Central 
Church they must be fieely admitted to full fellowship in any 
Church in the Union. As some of our Churches are at present 
constituted it seems to me that it is impossible to break down 
this barrier. At the foot of this Hill Difficulty I see two by-paths, 
one of which leads into the desert, and the other into the confu- 
sion of the fc rest among the wild beasts. The one way is, that 
some of us give up our views on baptism ; but many of us here 
regard baptism, in some form or other, as a plain command of 
our Lord which we cannot disobey. I do not know how our 
Quaker friends feel about this subject. Would it be possible for 
them to meet us half-way and receive members into the church 
by baptism ? The other way is, that this question be left in 
abeyance. But the result of this would be that divisions would 
only be accentuated in the minds of the Chinese Christians. 
The third way, a Church Union, or Federation, is the only 
feasible plan to my mind. In this Church Union the unit would 
be, not the individual Chinese Christian, but the congregation ; 
any congregation, imder either a foreign or a Chinese pastor, 
to be recognized in the Union. This plan would leave each 
Church free to receive members according to its own views. 

Mr. Peat — I move, as a substitute resolution : — 

Resolved — That, whereas all Christian Missions labouring in West 
China have for their aim the establishment of the Kingdom of God; 
and, whereas there is a sincere desire for more co-operation and a closer 
union of our Churches; thisConference recommends the free interchange 
of full members, upon a recommendation from the pastor of the Church 
from which they come. 

Mr. Faers — I second the motion. 

Mr. Peat — Mr. Chairman, the desire of this Conference is 
so evidently for .«^omething practical, to manifest our union in ■ 
Christ, that I move the above resolution. So far as we are each 
concerned in relation to our several ecclesiastical bodies, we can 
of course do nothing of the kind. Were I to ask my Conference's 
permission, I should of necessity get but a negative reply. Should 
I ask my Bishop, he could only point out the paragraph of our 
discipline which says, " A member in good standing in any 
orthodox evangelical Church desiring to unite with us, may, on 
giving satisfactory answers to the usual enquiries (renewal of 
baptismal covenant, etc.), be at once received into full member- 
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ship.'' But in view of a larger union, and in the interest of 
greater harmony, I am ready to take the consequences, and do 
personally what I cannot do ecclesiastically. Objections will be 
raised to the resolution. Almost insurmountable difficulties may 
present themselves, but if we cannot go thus far in the interest 
of union, I fear we cannot accomplish much. The carrying out 
of the resolution before us would be an act of Christian courtesy, 
both to the pastor and to the entire denomination from which 
the -member in question comes. It .strikes me as .somewhat 
lacking in courtesy to re-examine and possibly re-baptize a 
well-recommended full member who comes to us from another 
Church. 

I wish to say further, Mr. Chairman, only this — that I hope 
we shall all vote for this resolution if we can possibly do so. As 
for me, even should it be lost, I intend to live by the spirit of 
it; and when occasion arises for the the transfer of any of your 
full members into territory where I have control, be assured I 
shall receive them into full standing among us, upon your re- 
commendation. 

Mr. Endicott — I rise to call attention to the need of 
changing the wording of the first resolution for the day, viz : 
— " That this Conference adopts as its ideal — One Christian 
Church for West China" — if our discussion is to have any value. 
I claim that the committee does not mean what this resolution 
seems to say. We are none of us even thinking to-day of 
One Christian Church for West China. We are thinking of 
one Protestant Church for West China, and the resolution should 
express this fact distinctly. We are representing a minority of 
Christians in West China ; and we are nOt prepared, on the one 
hand, to seek any union with those who are not Protestants,nor, 
on the other h^nd, are we prepared to deny that the others are 
Christians, and to arrogate to ourselves the word "Christian" as 
our exclusive possession. I trust the Committee will change the 
wording of the resolution so as to make it express our true position. 

Dr. KiLBORN — I rise to give notice of a motion that I 
propose to move this afternoon in place of the first resolution under 
the heading of Church Union. 

That this Conference adopts as its ideal — One Protestant Christian 
Church for West China, and that in attempting to achieve this end we 
seek to avoid severing the ties with the home Churches. 

The Conference adjourned at this point. 



CONFERENCE SESSION. 
Thursday, 30th January. 

The Chair was taken at 2.00 p.m. by Mr. J. TAYLOR. 

Mr. Openshaw — I move that we have a thankofFering to 
meet the expenses of Conference. 

Mr. KrrLEY seconded. 

A vote was taken and the motion carried. 

.Mr. SiMPKiN here proposed a standing vote in appreciation 
of the hospitality sliown the Conference by the Chentu com- 
munity. 

A standing vote to this effect was taken. 

The discussion of the morning's papers was then continued. 

The Chairman — There is a motion and a substitute motion 
before the Conference. 

Mr. Peat — I .should like to withdraw my motion in the in- 
terests of harmony and union. 

Mr. Faers, the seconder, also agreed to withdraw. 

The Chairman— Now there is one motion before the house — 
Mr. Grainger's. • The discussion will be on that motion. I hope 
the time of the Conference will not be lost. 

Mr. Endicott — It would help us greatly if Mr. Grainger 
would tell us what he hopes to eifect by his motion. 

Mr. Grainger — My one idea was simply to bring the 
discussion to a head. I feel strongly that we cannot come, at this 
present moment, to any agreement with regard to a united 
Church. I may be mistaken. I hope I am. I feel that talk on 
this subject is so much wasted time. I think the practical plan 
is Federation. I must say I think Federation, or Confederation, 
or Combination, or Conspiracy, if you like, is the most likely 
plan. I used the word Union or Federation as the simplest 
word. I think it is practicable to unite along that line. But, 
to have a united Church, in which the individual Christian is 
the unit, is, I think, impracticable.. 
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The other way is that in which the congregation is the unit. 
We want to hand the matter over to a committee, perhaps, but 
we want the Committee to work on right lines. We want to 
decide for them whether it is a united Church or Church Union 
that is the thing wanted. 

Mr. Openshaw — I am not quite clear as to the difference 
between Dr. Kilborn's resolution and Mr. Grainger's. Perhaps 
if he would read it again it might give a little light. 

Dr. KiLBORN — I am not sure if I should move this as a 
substitute motion at this time. I will read the motion, however, 
not moving it (reads). 

Dr. lioDGKiN — It seems to me this resolution is in line with 
the purpose we have proposed. I should like, therefore, to move — 

Mr. Endicott — Mr. Chairman, I think the speaker is not 
in order. 

The Chairman — I think he is not in order in not speaking 
to the motion, but he wants to finish his sentence. 

Dr. HoDGKiN — I move that Mr. Grainger's motion be laid 
on the table. 

A vote was here taken and the motion was laid on the 
table. 

Dr. KiLBORN — I have pleasure in moving this motion, and 
bringing the point a little more clearly before us. I think we 
should look for one Protestant Christian Church organisation for 
West China. There are difficulties in the way. This Conference 
will not accomplish such a Union 

The Chairman — Excuse me, but is this moved? 

Dr. KiLBORN — I move it. 

The Chairman — Any seconder ? 

Bishop Cassels — I second it. 

Dr. KiLBORN — But this Conference wants to make One 
Protestant Christian Church for the Chinese its ideal. Surely it 
would be a great means of strength if the Chinese Church, I mean 
the Christian Churches of all China, were brought together in 
one organisation. If such a combination would be a means of 
strength, why not consider the combination of our Chinese 
Churches in West China, working together for one end and 
aim instead of one here and one there, each for its own interests? 

Just one word more with regard to the difficulties which 
are bound to be met with. It might take until another Conference 
before they could be overcome. But we ought to begin now. 
I hope this Conference will give expression to this as its ideal, 
that it looks forward to this, and that it will give this work to a 
Standing Committee which will keep at it until it is accomplished. 
This Conference cannot accomplish union ; our separate Missions 
cannot accomplish union ; because we are not the final authority. 
This question must be referred to the Home .Board, as has 
already been mentioned. If each will take his Church Organisa- 
tion and discipline, and look: over ^it carefully, and decide that it 
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is of cast-iron, we cannot possibly come together. But we have 
discovered that even the Discipline is not made of cast iron. We 
have had a frank statement by the authorities of the Church 
in the home lands that they recognize the wide difference between 
the conditions in China and those of home. I believe they are 
as devoted to the interests of the Kingdom of God in West 
China as we are. And I believe that, when the facts of the 
situation are put before the home authorities, they will take them 
into serious consideration ; and I believe that if, and when, they 
are convinced that this Discipline does not suit the situation, the 
Discipline will be made to suit — (hear, hear). I believe we can 
go ahead, using every consecrated effort to find a workable basis 
of union. And if it can be found, I don't believe the home 
authorities, after full and serious consideration, will withhold their 
sympathy. 

Dr. Squibbs — I am sorry to see that Dr. Kilborn has 
added, since this morning, the word "Protestant." What we do 
here will come before our Roman Catholic brethren. They will 
know we have considered the point and will not thank us. We 
ought to have taken our stand as "The Christian Church of 
West China." 

I am sorry also for the other words "West China." This 
is to be an ideal Church, and so we want the word "China" 
only. We can deal with the other organisations in China then. 
Otherwise, we separate ourselves into a clique. I should rather 
see as our ideal, "One Christian Church for China." 

Bishop Cassels — I myself sent in this resolution, and would 
prefer that this word "Protestant" should not be added (as I 
see it has been, in pencil), and that the resolution should come 
before us without this addition. 

I want to second the putting before this Conference of this 
ideal, which has been mentioned several times as one of the 
resolutions to be brought up here (cheers). I suppose there are 
few persons in this room who realise the difBculties.jnore than I 
do. I think few persons are more naturally cautious than I am 
(if I may venture to speak of myself). And in the Conference 
Committee meeting, where this matter has been considered, I 
have urged that we be slow and careful, and not push things too 
fast. Still, I think we ought to keep this ideal before us. It 
certainly does not look as if we would go too fast. It may be 
a matter of months or of years. It has been said that we ought 
to wait for the home Churches to give us a lead in this matter 
I differ from that (cheers). 

Bishop Selwyn (applause) said, "the power to heal home divi- 
sions will come from the Mission field" (cheers). I think so too. 
In that case we are beginning at the wrong end if we wait for the 
home authorities to give us a lead. We are standing on fresh 
ground here, and with new surroundings, and there is no reason 
why we ourselves should not give the lead to the Home Churches 
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in this way (hear, hear, and applause). Many are actually 
looking to us to see what we can do, and will be glad to follow 
in our train (hear, hear, and applause). 

In regard to the realisation of this ideal there will be many 
difficulties. There will be plenty of criticism. We have had 
some already. There will be much more of it. There will be 
close criticism of the wording of the resolution. I am not 
concerned with the wording if we can get the ideal carried 
through (hear, hear, and applause). 

I believe there are two mathematical figures used to 
represent the progress of the human race — the circle and the 
straight line. It has been said that there is still another — the 
ascending spiral — which better represented the progress of the 
human race from the past. We have to avoid the straight line 
ideal, which pursues its own individual, isolated course. We 
have also the circular ideal, which is unable to free itself from 
its environment. It seems to me that the ascending spiral 
better represents the ideal we have before us. We don't want 
to squash individualism. We see it in Nature, and it will have 
to be found in the Church. And surely we ought to have some 
centralisation — a certain amount of it. We don't want too much. 
Also, we certainly ought to have the ascending element of 
spirituality. I am not a behever in a ur.ion that has not that 
for its centre. The nearer we get to the Lord the nearer we get 
to each other. If we keep the spiritual side first we may have 
• good hope that we can carry out this matter. This thing must 
be laid on a spiritual basi.s. If the material is first, we shall 
have a new combination of Churches, and presently the Churches 
will be broken up again into separate sects. If the spiritual is 
first we need not be afraid of that. I have, therefore, great 
pleasure in seconding this motion that we keep this ideal before us. 

Mr. SiMPKiN — I am extremely thankful for the optimistic 
sentiments just expressed by the gentleman before me (applause). 
There seems to be present a pessimistic note — a fear that this ideal 
will not be realised. Why not ? Is it owing to the Chinese ? 
No. I have heard it said that they are more ready than we 
are. The Japanese also have gone further ahead than the mis- 
sionaries. If it does mean lack of support from the home 
Churches, this simply spells progress, not retrogression. It sim- 
ply means that there is not so great need for help from the 
home field as there was before. It is not the home Boards, 
that prevent us from realising organic union. If we say union 
is the best' way to conserve the interests of the work of God in' 
West China, then the home. Boards will certainly be inclined to 
listen to us (hear, hear, and applause). 

If we put into the bagis of union the things upon which 
Christ Himself laid emphasis, then this union will come (hear, 
hear, and applause). I think we must for ever and ever 
discriminate between vital union and external uniformity. They 
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are as different as the Easi and the VVest. No, it is net the 
Chinese, it is not the Home Boards which prevent union. 
Friends, it is the missionaries in West China who will do it. It 
is because we don't want it that it will not come. If we work 
for it, if we want it, we can have it (hear, hear, and applause). 

I believe we ought to have this union in West China. 
First, let us unite ir. West China, and that will lead the way for 
other bodies in other parts of China. 

Mr. Endicott — I don't wish to discuss the question at this 
juncture. May we have the resolution read again ? I understand 
the seconder wishes to modify its nature. 

Dr. KiLBCiRN again reads the resolution. 

Dr. HoDGKix — I rise also to support this resolution. I am 
glad we are beginning at the beginning — in facing our ideal. 
Unless we have one ideal in common we shall make very little 
progress in the details. It seems that if we accept this as our 
ideal we shall bind ourse'ves in a brotherhood. Mr. Grainger 
has spoken of the Hill of Difficulty. I say, let us scale this hill, 
even if we must climb it on our hands and knees till they are sore 
(hear, hear, and applause). I would like us to look away from 
the difficulties. We represent different Churches, different Mis- 
sions, but we must remember that the pierced hands of Christ 
have been laid upon us, and seiit us forth. And so let us look 
at this ideal and see if it is in the spirit of Him who sent us 
forth. 

We are not here to consider any precedents in this matter . 
(hear, hear). It is not a question whether this thing has ever 
been done before. We are trying to do a new thing — the finst 
time such a thing has been done in the history of the human 
race (hear, hear, and applause) — in tackling this problem of 
uniting many sects into one body and trying to bring Jesus 
Christ to this nation, inplanting this great living, vital force in 
this nation. Let us hope that to-day we shall dig great deep 
channels for the Spirit of God to flow in. We don't want to 
come here and dig the small puddles of our denominationalism, 
but to dig a deep channel so that the Spirit of God may come 
and sweep through it. 

I am a denominationalist. I can look back to a long line 
of Quaker ancestors. I believe in its past and in its future. 
But I seem to see to-day something bigger than Quakerism. I 
hope at this great crisis we may have one Church, one united 
whole. This is a bigger thing than Quakerism, a bigger thing 
than any "ism." We should be content to put that aside, 
content to lose our life that we may gain it (hear, hear, and 
applause). 

Some of us are dreamers and visionaries, it may be. But 
the Scriptures tell us that when the Spirit of God comes upon us 
the old men will dream dreams and the young men see visions. 
Some of the.se older gentlemen are our dreamers, and we 
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thank you for your dreams. We come with our virions to you, 
and when your dreams and our visions point in the same 
direction we believe these dreams and these visions come from a 
Divine source (hear, hear, and applause). We have come to 
China not to set up any sect. We have come to make Jesus 
Christ King of this nation. We do well then to forget our 
denominationalisiTi and move forward as one man. 

Mr. RicKER — I agree with Dr. Squibbs that the word 
"Protestant" should be .left out. We are here as the Church of 
Christ. The Roman Catholics are doing Christ's work. If we 
cannot just now unite with them, let that be for a future time. 
Then, they may unite with us. This is a thing which will prevent 
us from working together, and it seems to me it ought therefore 
to be left out. 

Mr. Hickman — I move an amendment to leave out the 
word "Protestant." 

The amendment was seconded. 

The Chairman — Any discussion on the amendment ? 

Mr. Endicott — If we leave this word out we mean One 
United Christian Church for China. Therefore we ought to 
consider the whole bearing of the question on this ground. If 
we are ready so to discuss it, why not invite the Roman 
Catholics to come and deliberate together with us? And if we 
invite them, why not the Greek Church ? 

Our aim is a union of the Protestant Churches in West China. 
I think our discussion should be directed to that, and that our 
resolution should accurately express this. The objection to the 
word "Protestant" can only be well taken provided the word 
does not represent the facts. Are we capable even in our highest 
visions of seeing these great divisions of the Church being brought 
together? I think it a great mistake to leave out the word 
" Protestant" if it is Protestant union we think of. 

Mr. KiTLEY — If the Roman Catholic Church ever comes 
to join with us and recognise us, they will have to drop the things 
that make the differences between uj, and so the word "Pro- 
testant" will still hold good for us in the future. 

Mr. CuRNOW — Might I .suggest that the word "Protestant" 
be changed to the word "Evangelical ?" 

Cries of "No, no." 

The Chairman — The amendment is that the word "Pro 
te.stant" be stricken out. Are you ready to vote ? 

Cries of " Vote, vote. " 

The vote was then takeri and the amendment lost. 

Bishop Cassels — I would propose the omission of the 
words " and that in attempting to achieve this end we seek to 
avoid severing the ties with the home Churches. " I did not w isb 
it to be supposed that I want to make a breach with the Heme 
Churches, and so the.se words were put in. But I prefer the bald 
wording without them. 
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The Chairman—Do you move this? 

Bishop Cassels — Shall I be in order. if I move this? 

The Chairman — You may put a substitute motion in its 
place. 

Bishop Cassels- -I move the substitution of the original 
motion, "which was drawn up carefully by the Committee. 

The Chairman — The Chair rules that " One Christian 
Church" will not De a substitute motion. The meeting has 
shown they want One Protestant Church. May I suggest that 
you move an amendment? 

Bishop Cassels — My motion is that we adopt the wording 
as originally drawn up by the Committee. 

The Chairman — We have already determined by a large 
majority that the word "Protestant" is wanted. Do you 
move an amendment, Bishop ? 

Bishop Cassels — I move as an amendment, that the words, 
" and that in attempting to achieve this end we seek to avoid 
severing the ties with the home Churches, " be stricken out. 

Dr. Hall — I second Bishop Cassels' amendment. 

A vote was then taken and the amendment carried. 

Mr. Endicott — I move we put the original motion as now 
amended — that we put it as the main resolution, viz., " That this 
Conference adopts as its ideal — One Protestant Christian Church 
for West China. " 

Mr. KiTLEY seconded. 

The Chairman — Any discussion ? 

Mr. Endicott — The whol^ question is up tor discussion now. 
We are back where we were before (laughter). 

Bishop Cassels — I don't want that we should get any idea 
that we want any breach with the Home Churches, though we 
have not got that wording in the resolution. Yet, let it be 
understood that we have not that idea before us. 

Mr. Peat moved that we add the words to the resolution, 
" and that we seek to avoid severing the ties with the home 
Churches. " • 

Dr. Cox — I should like to ask if Mr. Endicott's motion has 
been seconded. 

The Chairman — Yes. 

Bishop Bashford — I think there can be no objection to 
our holding this as our ideal. I would be glad to see a com- 
mittee even on organic union. I would be glad to see Mr. 
Davidson chairman of that committee. I should vote very 
gladly for this, which simply holds by the ideal for us to follow. 
It is a very safe resolution (laughter). It does not commit us to 
anything (laughter). I would accept this position, certainly. 

Dr. Squibbs — We are dealing now with ideals. What we 
do now is an ihfinitesmal part-towards union. We shall secure 
our end better if our basis is made as broad as possible. We 
want this grand ideal to be attained ; One Christian Church. 
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I should therefore speak against the inclusion of any words 
referring to home Churches. 

Mr. RuDD — I believe the purpose of these words is very 
practical. But I don't think there is any need to state it. The 
first ideal should stand up clearly by itself. 

The Chairman — We will have a vote now on the original 
■ motion. Is the Conference ready to vote ? Please show by rising. 

The motion was carried by a standing vote. 

Mr. RuDD — Before we go on to move the second resolution 
as printed, I move " that in attempting to achieve this end we 
seek to avoid any breach with the home Churches." 

Mr. Peat seconded. 

The Chairman — Is there any discussion on this point ? 

Mr. Endicott — I think there is room for discussion here. 
One would like to know what would be the relation of the 
home Churches to a united Church out here. The question is, 
if a union independent Church «ere formed in China, what 
relation would the members of such a Church sustain to the 
home Churches? I think it is incumbent on the movers of such 
a motion to show how it can be done. 

Bishop Cassels — I think we 

'I'he Chairman — We will have the motion read again. 

The motion was read again. 

Bishop Bashford — I think we are here now trying to get 
at our ideal. If this is the ideal, let us vote on it as well as on 
the former. 

Mr. Stewart- -Will not this come in as instructions to the 
Committee which may be formed later on? 

Mr. SiMPKiN — I support Mr. Stewart's point. 

Bishop Cassels — I deprecate the insertion of this new re- 
solution. We want things to be as simple as possible and to 
avoid any details. 

Bishop Bashford — I said we are expressing here our ideal. 
We have expressed our ideal as "One Protestant Christian 
Church for West China. " Now, as to this other conception, "to 
avoid any breach," &c., why, let us expres-s that too. If we 
can realise both, well and good. If not immediately, then later. 

Bishop Cassels- -The words, " seek to avoid, " &c., do not 
seem to me to be sufficiently clear. I beg to move that this re- 
solution be laid on the table. 

Mr. Davidson seconded, 

A vote was taken and the motion laid on the table. 

Dr. HoDGKiN — rhe com mittee on union appointed the other 
day handed in the following resolution ; — 

Risolved—ThaX this Conference appoint a Committee to consider 
what measures can be taken to further this ideal. 

Dr. Squibbs — I propose we elect a standing bcdy to keep 
this ideal before us — the Provincial Council, or some other such 
body, as suggested by the Shanghai Conference. 
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Mr. Davidson — I move the resolution which Dr. Hodglcin 
has just read. 

Dr. Squibbs — This committee must have some name. The 
Shanghai Conference suggests " Provinical Council. '' I should 
suggest " Federal Church' Council for West China." I propose 
as an amendment that we form a " Federal Church Council to 
consider what measures can be taken to further this ideal." 

Mr. Ope.mshaw — It seems to me we can get at Dr. Squibbs 
idea through the committee. 

Dr. Canright — The other day we passed resolution No. 2, 
which largely covers this. Is this committee permanent or 
temporary ? 

The Chairman — That was a special committee, and is stlU 
in existence. 

Dr. KiLBORN — I have an amendment to meet Dr. Squibbs 
thought, that this motion have three or four words added to it. 
This m.otion, thus altered, would read thus — "That this Confer- 
ence appoint a Committee, to be called the Standing Committee 
on Church Union, to consider what measures can be taken to 
further this ideal. " 

Dr. Squibbs — I withdraw. 

Dr. Kilborn's amendment was now put and carried. 

The Chairman — The motion as amended is before you. Is 
there any discussion on that? 

Mr. Endicott — What is to done now with No. 2 ? 

Bishop Cassels — We have already asked the Committee . 
to report before the Conference breaks up. 

The Chairman — This No. 2 motion was passed on Tuesday, 
and a member from each Mission was appointed to sit with the 
Advisory Board as a Special Committee on Church Union. 
They met, and have reported these resolutions. 

Dr. HoDGKiN here reads the resolutions on the books. 

Mr. Endicott said No. 2 stated all that was necessary in 
the case. 

Bishop Cassels — I submit this is not before us. 

Dr. Hodgkin- -The resolution before the house is 

AVfff/irrf— That this Conference appoint a bod/, to ba called " The 
Standing Committee on Church Union," to consider what measures 
can be taken to further this ideal. 

It seems to me that after we have passed this resolution, if 
we are prepared to pass it, we can proceed to determine the 
constitution of this committee. 

Dr. Squibbs — I'his motion refers to the Conference appoint- 
ing this committee. We are not prepared to do so to-day. We 
cannot today form that committee. 

The Chairman — So many as favour this resolution please 
signify in the usual manner. 

The vote was taken and the resolution carried. 

Mr. Endicott — If No. 2 is now in order I move No. 2. 
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Dr. Kii.BORN — It seems to me a slightly further explanation 
of what the Committee on Union did would avoid difficulty here'. 
They discarded resolution (2) entirely, in favour of a resolution 
carried the other day, as follows : — 

Kisolvdd — That this Conference appoint two members of each 
Mission in West China who shall form a Special Committee on Church 
Union, whose duty is shall be to endeavour to find a suitable basis of 
Union, and to report to the Conference at a later session. 

When this committee met the other evening they drafted 
the resolutions which we have just passed, appointing two 
members from each JVIission. I believe an amendment in the 
shape of a sHght addition might be highly advisable at this point. 
Perhaps we ought to add, " That this Conference ask each Mis- 
sion to appoint two members, " &c. 

Bishop Cassels — The resolution just passed says nothing 
about two members. It is the place of the Conference now to 
appoint these two members. I move No. 2 be laid on the table. 

Seconded. 

A vote was taken and the motion to lay on the table 
carried. 

Mr. MujNN — I rise to ask a question, please. Does this 
mean that it is to be tabled in order to allow each Mission to 
choose its own members, and then declare in Conference what 
these members are ? 

Mr. Hickman — Has this Conference power to appoint mis- 
sionaries without consulting the Mission to which they belong? 

Dr. Squibbs- -May I bring forward a motion on the Advisory 
Board, which is connected with this subject ? 

The Chairman — We want someone to move a motion as to 
the constitution of this committee. 

Mr. Hickman — I move that the committee consist of two 
representatives from each Mission appointed by the Missions 
concerned. 

Dr. HoDGKiN — We have already decided that the Conference 
appoint the members. 

Mr. Endicott — I rise to a point of order. When a question 
is laid on the table we cannot bring up a substitute motion. 

Mr. Peat — I would like to move the resolution I withdrew 
after lunch (reads) — 

Resolved — That, whereas all Christian Missions labouring in West 
China have for their aim the establishment of the Kingdom of God; 
and, whereas there is a sincere desire for more co-operation and a closer 
union of our Churches; this Conference recommends the free interchange 
of full members, upon a recommendation from the pastor of the Church 
from which they come. 

Mr. RuDD seconds. 

Mr. Hickman — If this Conference is to elect the committee 
when will they elect it ? 

The Chairman — When it gets ready, I should say. 

Dr. Squibbs — We are prepared to consider the constitution 
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of this committee. I move this motion of Mr. Peat's be laid on 
the table. 

Seconded. 

A vote was here taken. 

The Chairman — The Chair is in doubt. Will the Secretary 
please count. 

The votes were then counted, and the Chairman declared 
that the motion was laid on the table. 

Mr. Endicott — I move the motion concerning church 
members be taken from the table so that we may have a motion 
before us. 

A vote was taken on this and carried. 

The Chairman — The motion is before the house. 

Mr. Davidson (In reply to some laughter) — We are talking 
over a matter of supreme moment to the Church, and I think 
we should consider it seriously. 

Dr. Shelton — It seems to me we are wasting a great deal 
of time. Mr. Peat's motion is the only practical one that has 
come before us this afternoon (Cries of "No, no"). I want to 
speak in favour of this motion as being the most practical one 
that has come up this afternoon. 

Mr. Peat — I have nothing new to say other than I said 
this morning. This is a personal affair. I am not asking 
Bishop Bashford or Dr. Canright- or Brother Curnow if I may 
do this. If a man comes to me with a letter of recommendation 
from a pastor of another Church I. will receive him. Send him 
along and I will receive him. 

Mr. HosTE — If you cannot agree to recognise each others' 
church members what does your ideal amount to ? You are 
stopped at the very beginning from working out your ideal. You 
take the position which makes you practically unchurch them. 
If I cannot recognise a Chinese Christian from your organisation it 
amounts to this that I cannot recognise you as a worker for 
Christ. Unless you can do this what is the use of attempting 
union ? It seems to me you shelve the whole question. 

Mr. Grainger — I am exactly of the same opinion as Mr. 
Peat on this point. But I should like to ask a question — Is it 
possible for a Churchman to do so? Is it possible for a Baptist 
to do so ? Let us hear from the meeting. 

Mr. Parker — I should be quite willing to do as Mr. Peat 
■suggests. 

Mr. Curnow — Some of us might wish to go as far also, but 
how would such an action be viewed by the home authorities ? 

Bishop Bashford — I rise in answer to Mr. Grainger's 
question. Such action would no doubt be regarded by the 
authorities of the Church at home as rather irregular. But I am 
convinced that it is worth while attempting to persuade the 
authorities at home to concede this right to West China (hear, 
hear, and applause). Tvote for the resolution. I assure Brother 
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Peat he will not suffer for it, or any other. I will take the blame 
for authorising it (hear, hear, and applause). 

Mr. Beauchamp — Surely there can be no question about 
receiving a member from a brother in Christ. I don't see that 
we need to ask what denomination he belongs to (hear, hear). 
When such an one comes along he must have a manifestation 
that he is a Christian. That is the first thing. B t we will take 
our brother's word for it, of course, for the time being. I heartily 
endorse Mr. Peat's motion. 

Mr. Peat — I wonder if Mr. Beauchamp quite understands 
me. I am not referring to travelling members. It is a matter of 
transferring a man, when he moves, from (A) church tu (£) 
church on the strength o{(A) church's pastor's letter. 

Mr RuDD — I am a Baptist, and most interested in this 
question. I hope sincerely Mr. Peat's motion will be carried by 
this Conference. As to whether Baptists will always support that 
proposition — it may not he always. It is possible for a local 
Baptist Church to meet this question for itself I believe there 
are Baptist Churches in West China where this thing will be 
realised. It may be in certain circum.stances certain pastors 
will find it in their power to do so. The working out of this 
thing might strike some snag at some time, but I believe most 
missionaries in our Mission will do all in their power to realise 
it (hear, hear, and applause). If there are exceptions we will, I 
think, show our Christianity more by sympathising with the men 
who cannot agree with it. I believe we ought to appreciate 
more the difficulties of men who cannot agree with us. 

Mr. CuRNOW — I should be willing to take in a man on th^ 
recommendation of another pastor of .another church. We have 
heard that Bishop Bashford would allow such. But another 
Bishop might not allow it. I would be willing to risk that, 
however. 

Mr. Hickman — With regard to Mr Grainger's question, I 
think we would receive any member of the Baptist Church in 
good standing. 

Mr. Grainger — Would you receive a member of the Friends? 

Mr. Hickman — I cannot answer that. I can only affirm 
what I have affirmed (laughter). 

Mr. Openshaw — We are talking as individuals to-day. I 
am certain in regard to the position I am going to advocate this 
afternoon, but my Board might not stand by me. I take the posi- 
tion with regard to work at Yachow that Mr. Peat takes. We ex- 
pect that the work done by our brethren has the seal of the Spirit 
of God. We are not going to question it. We will therefore re- 
ceive the men you send over to us without question. 

Mr. ENDicorr — That is all very well, but it is only one 
side of the question. The other is, are we ready to give any 
Church members away ? Will our brother of the Church of 
England deliberately send over to Mr. Davidson one of his flock 
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as a full member ? Otherwise it only Morks one way. We have 
an open door to receive and no open door to go out. 

Mr. Hickman — I give it as my cpinicn that any member 
of our Mission would send a man to Mr. Davidson as a full 
member (cheers). 

Mr. Vale — A lady here asks me to say that a certain mem- 
ber of the Paoning church was received into the Friends Mis- 
sion, Chungking, this winter. 

Mr. Hoffman — I rise to ask a question. What responsibi- 
lities would devolve on the Missions or individuals here concern- 
ed if this resolution were passed ? I should like to hear an 
answer to this. 

Mr. Peat again reads the motion. I take it this applies to 
both ends^ — that it covers the entire ground. 

Mr. Hoffman — I am partly in favour of this myself. But 
how are such to be looked upon who cannot conscientiously do 
what is here asked of them ? 

Mr. Openshaw — The wording is "recommend." It is not 
compulsory. 

Mr. Sibley — Is this resolution, which Mr. Peat proposes, 
to come into immediate effect ? Or, is it to come into effect 
when the union scheme is perfected ? Mr. Hoffman's question 
has something of the same thought, I think. 

The Chairman — The Conference, I understand, is passing 
this, whether the union scheme passes or not. 

Mr. Hoste — ^I gather that all here regard this as a matter 
of the highest importance. Before it is put there will have to 
be a greeat deal of prayer and self-sacrifice along the line of 
being willing to lose credit in some quarters. I trust I am the 
last person in the world to seem to disregard the powers that be. 
But history shows us that when a certain line of things has 
grown up it is not going to be set right without much trouble. 
We must keep the balance between the right spirit towards the 
Church at home, and an assertion of the liberties of our Chinese 
brethren in this land. 

The resolution was then put to the Conference and carried. 

Mr. Openshaw — I would move that a committee be ap- 
pointed to draw up a form of transfer of members, to be used 
by all Churches-in West China. 

Mr. Davidson — I believe that has already been done by 
Mr. Wallace Wilson, of the London Mission, Chungking, some 
years ago. 

Mr. CuRNOW — I should think it would be advisable to have 
such a committee, as an action taken some years ago might not 
be held to have the same weight to-day. 

Bishop Cassels — I move that it be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Church Union already appointed. 

Mr. MuiR — I move 
That the membsrs of the special committee appointed on IMonday be 
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■made a Standing Committee on Cliurdi Union, and that the Missions 
concerned be asked to approve or appoint others. 

Mr. Callum — I move an amendment — that the members 
of that committee be appointed by the Missions which they 
represent, seeing it is a permanent committee. 

Mr. Hickman seconded. 

Dr. KiLBORN — It is expressly stated in this motion that 
the Missions are lequested to approve of this appointment. 

Mr. RuDD — If the Conference appoints this committee im- 
mediately, I think there would be a decided advantage which 
would not be got by having each Mission appoint its own. The 
only question in my mind is how long this committee is to 
exist — whether it is to last the whole ten years or how long ? 

The Chairman — Until the convening of another Conference. 

Mr. Hickman — I should like to move this as a substutite 
motion, if Mr. Muir will accept it — 

Resolved — That the Special Committee on Church Union (consisting 
of two members of each mission at work in West China) act, in the 
meantime, as the Standing Committee on Church Union, and that the 
Missions concerned be asked to approve these representativts or appoint 
others. 

Mr. Muir — I agree, Mr Hickman. But I agree with Mr. 
Rudd that this committee should be a standing committee of 
the Advisory Board. 

Dr. Squibbs moved a substitute motion, advocating numer- 
ical representation of the Missions concerned on the Church 
Union Committee. 

Bishop Cassel.s — I deprecate the introduction of this ques- 
tion of numbers. I do it though the Missions with which I am 
concerned would have a majority. I feel by doing so that we 
introduce an element which is not d'isirable. It is not a ques- 
tion of a majority. It is a question of getting together and 
consulting on a question like this. It is, not a question of 
numbers. 

A vote was taken at this stage and the substitute motion lost. 

Mr. Muir's motion was then carried. 

Mr. Muir — I move this Standing Committee on Church 
Union be made a committee of the Advisory Board. 

Dr. KiLBORN — May I suggest some such wording as this 
for that motion. 

Resolved — That the Standing Committee on Church Union be asked 
to report annually to the Advisory Board. 

Mr. Bowles seconded. 

The Chairman — Any discussion? 

The motion was then put and carried. 

Mr. Vardon — Would it be in order to bring Mr. Openshaw's 
motion again before the meeting? I think there was a misun- 
derstanding. We were taking a vote on a letter of transfer from 
one church to another. There was, I think, a little misunder- 
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Standing as to whether the Committee on Church Union should 
draw up this form, or whether a fresh committee should do it. 

Dr. KiLBORN — I make a motion that the matter of the 
drawing up of a form for transfer of church members be refer- 
red to the Standing Committee on Church Union. 

Seconded. 

Carried. 

Mr. MuiR reads No. (3). I move this. 

Seconded and carried. 

Mr. Peat moves No. (4). 

Seconded. 

Mr. Endicott — I move an amendment to omit the last 
clause, "and request, etc." 

Seconded. 

Mr. Endicott — I think thefirst recommendation is asplendid 
one. But I think the second is not. Don't let us introduce 
such a controversial matter as this to the Chinese Christians, for 
they will come and ask us for our arguments, &c. By all 
means, when we come to the Chinese, let us come with fully 
settled views of our own, and then we will be in a position to 
speak to them. 

Mr. Peat — We can pass this amendment without discussion. 

Mr. Openshaw — I move that missionaries discuss this 
subject in the West China Missionary News. 

A vote was taken on this and carried. 

The Chairman — Is there a substitute motion for No. (5)? 

Dr. HoDGKiN — It is recommended that the change be to 
"Committee on Church Union" instead of "Advisory Board." 
The wording is as follows : — 

H solved — That this Conference recommends to the Standing Com- 
mittee on Church Union the calling of a Conference of Chinese 
Christians— the time, place, method of representation, and programme, 
to be left with them. 

A question was asked as to what the object of such a Confer- 
ence would be. 

Mr. Davidson — It was thought that the Conference would 
be for the deepening of spiritual life, and for the discussion of 
Christian work together. It was thought that the programme 
should be left to the Advisory Board. Now it is referred to the 
Standing Committee on Church Union. 

The motion was moved, seconded, and carried. 

Mr. MuiR here read a resolution to the effect "that the West 
China Mission Conference approves of the general plan of 
Church Union laid down by the Shanghai Conference," &c. 

Mr. Peat — It seems to me we are a long way ahead of 
that. Ii would be more in order that we should let them know 
what we are doing (hear, hear, and applause). But to go back 
to them — no, no (chee'S, and laughter). 

The Conference then adjourned. 



CONFERENCE SESSION. 
Thursday, 30th January. 

The Chair was taken at 4.15 p.m. by Mr. J. TAYLOR. 

The Chairman — This is a general meeting called by the 
Advisory Board, and we will hear their Report on the Advisory 
Board Constitution. 

Mr. QpENSHAW read this Report. 

Mr. Peat moved that this Report be adopted. 

Seconded. 

The Report is as follows : — 

REPORT OF WORK DONE BY THE WEST CHINA 
ADVISORY BOARD. 

The first West China Missionary Conference, was held at 
Chungking, in January, 1899. 

. TheCommitteeof Arrangements who drew up theprogramme 
had set aside one session for the- discussion of "The Division of 
the Field and Co-operation." The-debate on this subject was 
anticipated with much interest, and in private conversations 
held previotisly it was arranged td bring forward some resolutions 
which would put the matter on a perjnanent basis. ; 

This was done, and, the Cqnference appointed a Committee 
consisting of :^Rev. J. Hudson Taylor, China Inland Mission; 
Rev. H. Glin Ca.dy,/ur Canadian Methodist Mission,,; Rev. A: 
E. Claxtoh, Londpn Mifsionaty Society ;_R. J. Davidson, Iriends 
ATission, Rev. S. Lewis, Methodist Episcopal Mission ' ; Dr. 
■Savin, Bible Christian Mission ; Rev. J. W. Wilson, London 
Missionary Society ;%qx- R Wellwood, American Baptist Union ; 
Rev. Charles Inwood, Bishop Cassels, Church Missionary Society 
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( Chairman); T)x. Parry, China Inlatid Mission { Secretary) ; io 
go into the matter fully. Their report is published in the 
records of the West China Missionary Conference. In it 
the Committee embodied a suggestion which was first made by 
the Rev. Charles Inwood, who attended the Conference as a 
deputation from the Keswick Convention, that an Advisory 
Board of reference and co-operation should be formed, to be 
composed of at least the Chairman, Superintendent, or a senior 
Missionary of each of the Missions represented in 'Vest China. 
The chief duties entrusted to the Board concerned the Division 
of the Field. They are specified at length in the report just 
alluded to as follows : — 

General Scope of Action. — Should any question arise be- 
tween two Missions, it is proposed that the matter be referred in 
the first instance to the representatives of those Missions, who 
will be entitled, in the case of a failure to effect a settlement local- 
ly, to refer it through the secretary to the Board. The secretary 
having obtained full statements of the case, will present the same ;; 
to the Board by correspondence or otherwise. ,!. 

Division of the Field. — Geneial Principles : — i;*PP 

(I). — This Conference urges that a mutual understanding be arrived 
at among the iVLissions as to the districts in which they hope to carry- 
on their work. 

(2). — That the Advisory Board be informed of the limits of the 
fields at present occupied, or in prospect by the various Missions. 

(3). — That if the occupation of any field is effective in the view of 
the Advisory Board, another Mission should not be encouraged to enter. 

'4). — When large cities are already occupied by two or more Mis- 
sions, that those Missions seek to arrive at an amicable arrangement 
for working the districts of, and around such cities. 

(5).— That Missions contemplating extension carefully consider the 
work being done by other Missions in the districts they have in view, 
and also, by giving due attention to territory as yet unoccupied, endeav- 
our as far as possible to avoid overlapping. '^^i. 

(6). — Missions proposing to commence work in any distfiJ^^a^feady 
occupied are recommended to consult with the brethren alreiaay there. 

(7). — That before a new field is occupied, information be given to 
the Advisory Board. 

'8).— In the case of a new Mission entering the field we recommend 
that it confer with the Advisory Board. 

In conclusion, the Committee would state that the object 
of the above suggestions is to promote such a spirit of harmony 
and co-operation among the various Missions as shall tend to 
the speedier, and more complete, occupation of the whole wide 
field by the ;r.essengers of the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Since that time the Board has met regularly for the transac- 
tion of business. The record of its proceedings previous to 1900 
were lost in the wreck of the 6'.i)'. Sui-shang, on December 
29th, 1900. But from 1900 the meetings have been, held as 
follows : — 
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Date. Place. Chairman. Secretary. J'^^'nhers 

' Present. 

I. Nov., IQCO, Shanghai, Bishop Cassels, Rev. W. J. Wilson, 8. 

II. Sept., 1901, Chungliing, Dr. Parry, ,, 6. 

III. Apr., 1902, Chentu, Rev. Spencer Lewis, Rev. A. A. Phillips, 5. 

IV. „ 1903, Paoning, Bishop Cassels, ,, 6. 

V. Feb., 1904. Chungking, Rev. G. Hartwell, Mr. L. Wigham, 6. 

VI. May, 1905, Chentu, Rev. A. T. Polhill, Rev. G. Hartwell, 9. 

VII. May, igc6, Chentu, Bishop Cassels, ,, 9. 

VIII. Mar., 1907, Chungking, Dr. Kilborn, Rev. J. F. Peat, 10. 

That is to say, eight meetings with an average attendance of 
seven and a half members at each meeting. 

The London Missionary Society, Church Missionary So- 
ciety, China Inland Mission, American Methodist Episcopal Mis- 
sion, Friends Foreign Mission, Canadian Methodist Mission, and 
Bible Christian (now the United Methodist) Mission took part 
from the first. Later on it was decided to invite representatives 
of the three Bible Societies to attend the meetings. In 1905 the 
Baptist Mission sent their representatives, and in 1906 the 
representative of the Y.M.C.A. was invited to join the Board. 

The work done by the Board includes : — 

The publication of T/ie IVesi China Missionary News, 
under the able editorship first of Mrs Davidson, and then of 
Mrs. Parker, before it passed into the hands of its present 
editors. At first the magazine was produced by a stylograph ic 
method ; afterwards a printing press was purchased, and it was 
issued under the kind supervision of Mr. Warburton Davidson. 
Later on the press was transferred to the Lung Men Hao Print- 
ing Company and the work done there, until the Canadian 
Mission Press were able to issue it in its present improved form. 

The issue of posters drawing attention to our Mission policy, 
sending in memorials to the Viceroy with regard to footbinding 
and opium smoking, and approaching him on the subject of 
Confucian worshipin Government Schools. Frequent interchange 
of information with regard to the field occupied by the various 
Missions, and some harmonious arrangements made with regard 
to the same. Consultations as to methods of work and as to the 
progress of Christianity in Western China. The issue of lists of 
Missionaries and their Stations, giving useful information, and 
serving also as a prayer list. The compilation and publication 
of Statistics of the work in this region. Consideration of 
educational matters, and agreement as to the use of common 
terms for the designation of Church and for the names of the 
Deity. Suggestions as to the work of the Bible Societies and 
consultation on educational matters. 

The advantages which have resulted from the work of the 
Board may be enumerated as follows: — (1) It has created a 
sense of unity and brotherliness which prevents discord and 
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removes misunderstandings ; (2) It has given an opportunity of 
settling questions on the field itself by those who have an in- 
timate knowledge of the circumstances ; (3) It has dealt with 
difficulties in the presence of the members of several Societies 
looking at them in a common light, and not from a denomina- 
tional point of view ; (4) It has enabled the missionary body, 
as a whole, to deal with difficulties in a far stronger way than 
the various Missions could have done as units. 

Experience shews that the Advisory Board has viewed 
matters in a more liberal and kindly spirit than either individual 
missionaries on the field, or the home Boards away from the 
field. When the Board was inclined to yield a point for the 
sake of harmony, the home Directors would not always do so. 
When the Board was in favour of co-operation, the individual 
missionaries would sometimes stand out against it. 

A Provisional Con.stitution for the Board, with a set of Bye- 
laws has now been drawn up. These will be presented to the 
Conference for their endorsement, or, if it so will, for alteration 
and improvement (see pages 16-20). 

And we tru.'-t that the Board has yet before it a term of 
usefulness as the servant of the Missionary Societies in this part 
of China. 

W. W. Cassels, Bp., 

(for the Committee). 



'J'he vote was called for and the Report adopted. 
Discussion then followed. 

Discussion. 

During the discussion which now took place the 
following resolutions were before the Conference: — 

Resolutions — 

I. — That no matter of importance be finally decided by any meeting 
of the Advisory Board, unless full notice of it has been given in 
the l-Vust China Missionary News at least two months before the 
meeting. 

2.— That this Conference submits to the Advisory Board the question 
of the formation of a number of standing Committees, as detailed 
below, whose members shall be chosen from those specially in- 
terested in the subjects named, wjiose duty it shall be to present an 
annual report to the Advisory Board dealing with that matter, and 
mentioning any special need for united action therein on the part 
of the Missions at work in West China, and who shall have power 
to elect one representative to attend the meetings of the Advisory 
Board, and speak to the subjects dealt with by his committee. 

1. Church Comity. 

2. Religious Life. 

3. Social Reform. 

4. Sunday School and Christian Endeavour. 

5. Literature. 

3. — That Missions concerned have a representative for every ten 
missionaries, or major portion thereof (not including wives), in 
the field at the time. 



Mr. Fergusson — Regarding Bible Societies' responsibilities, 
I have a question. Are Bible Societies regarded as Missions ? 
Bishop Cassels — May we have the preamble re-read ? 
It was read by Mr. Openshaw (see pp. 16-20). 
The Chairman — How shall the Constitution be read ? 
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Dr. KiLBCiRN — I suggest it should be read by Sections, 
and if there are no objections as each is read, it shall be con- 
sidered adopted. 

This motion was carried. 

Art. I. was read and carried. 

Art. II. was read and carried. 

Art. III., Sec. i, was then read. 

Mr. Catlum — I move that No. 3 of the resolutions for the 
day be substituted for Art. III., Sec. i, of the Constitution. 

Seconded. 

Mr. Openshaw — This No. 3 has been voted out by the 
Advisory Board. 

Bishop Bashford — I think it better not to make the 
chat;ge if we do have more missionaries. 

Mr. Callum — The C.I. M. has one hundred men and one 
lepresentative. Such a question is important. 

Mr. MuiR — We should hear the Constitution as a whole. 

The Chairman — That motion has been lost. 

Mr. Peat — I should like to see Mr. Callum's motion lost! 
"Jhe Ad visory Board is a house of recommendation, not of delegates. 
For seven years before I was on it, it worked well. I should 
like to see the motion lost. 

Dr. Kilbc)RN — Our C.M.M. body passed a resolution 
amounting to the same thing, but I felt, and am still convinced, 
that representation should not be on a numerical basis. 

Dr. Squibbs — The C.M.S, appointed a committee to consider 
this, and they thought some numerical representation should be 
agreed upon. I believe that we should have .some numerical basis 
of representation. 

Mr. Endicoit — I did not understand that a vote was taken 
in our Mission. I should give my vote for one man. 

Mr. Callum's motion was put . by the Chair, and lost. 

Art. III., Sec. 2, was carried after reading and explanation. 

On Art. III., Sec. 3, there were further questions aiS to 
membership. 

Mr. Carscallen — We have already voted on this point. 

Mr. Peat — The plan outlined here has been followed. 

Dr. Squibbs — How has it worked ? 

Mr. Davidson — It has worked well to the present time. 

Mr. Endicott — The reason which led the first Advisory 
Board to make distinctions regarding the C.I.M. in the early 
days was obvious. But is discrimination to be in favour of the 
C.I.M. alone? Other Missions may grow. There should be a 
clause saying that when a Mission is composed of 40 or 50 
men (excluding wives), it .should have more representatives. 

Mr. Openshaw — The C.I.M., as I understand it, is in two 
distinct parts, with different management, etc. 

Mr. Endicott — If distinction is to be made on the ground 
of Church management nothing is to be gained. 
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Bishop Cassels — Is this referring to the Methodists ? 

Mr. Endico'it — The various Methodist Missions areentirely 
separate and different. If the C.I.M. is in two parts, and one 
is under the Church of England, that C.I.M. representative and 
the C.M.S. representative will have the same mind on most 
questions. 

Mr. Vardon — I ask for an explanation of this. 

Mr. Openshaw — There are no "combinations"' in the votes. 
There will be no friction if the one man is like Bishop Cassels. 

Mr. Endicott — I move that if one Mission has more than 
fifty members it shall have an extra vote in the Advisory Board. 

Bishop Cassels — I am ready to leave the Advisory Board 
if there is any thought of "ccinbmaticns" represented by me in my 
connection with the C.I.M. and the C.M.S. It is difficult for some 
to see the differences between Methodists. We have heard of 
these from JVIr. Endicott. The C.I.M. is in two parts, and these 
are very different, and though some cannot see it, the conflict 
of representatives hps net occurred to many. I will retire if it 
is thought best. 

Dr. KiLEORN — The plan followed has worked well. We 
are discussing the principles under the question. We would not 
want the last speaker to leave the Board, where he has been a 
very valuable member. We find the C.I.M. in its two parts 
comes under the wording of the first section, and unless we can 
see a more emphatic reason for having two representatives from 
the C.I.M. I see no reason for the two representatives. It 
might be wise to have some men for advice and counsel, if they 
were not duly elected. I .should certainly like to see Bishop 
Cassels continued on the Board. 

Mr. Parker — My idea is that the members of the Advisory 
Board come to express the views of their own individual Mis- 
sions. Are two necessary ? The two parts of the C.I.M. meet 
in separate Conferences- -I think they should have two representa- 
tives. 

Bishop Bashford — I agree with Mr. Parker. The C.I.M. 
has two Missions. It has two separate Conferences. There is 
no violation of principle in this. 

Mr. Endicott- -I meant no personalities in any of my 
remarks. 

Bishop Cassels — I withdraw any remarks I may have 
made in warmth. In our two Districts the work is managed as 
in two Provinces. 

Mr. Hickman — There are times when votes count on this 
Advisory Board. In some Societies (Bible Society, for instance) 
there is but one man, and in another Society fifty men, but the 
Bible Society man has as great a power as the representative of 
fifty. I think Bishop Cassels has made an error in his view on 
this question. Shall fifty men have the representation of only 
this one man } 
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Mr. Tavlor asked Bishop Ccssels to take the Chair, that 
he might speak from the floor. 

Mr. Taylor — I am profoundly sorry that this question of 
numerical represention has come up. If men on the edge of 
things can be outvoted because their Mission is small, we will 
never have God's blessing. I move che motion before the house 
be laid on the table. 

Seconded. 

The motion to lay on the table was carried. 

Section 4 was then read. 

Mr. Endicott — We have not yet voted on .Sec. 3. The 
question of this representation is not because a Mission has more 
members but a larger interest. If it is good for one Mission to 
have two representatives in one province, how can uniformity be 
kept ? 

Mr. Grainger — The Eastern half of the province f(?««^/ re- 
present the Western half. The two parts are not one. 

Mr. Ope.vshaw — I move that as the C.I.M. in Szchwan 
is in two parts, we have two representatives from it on the Board. 

Seconded. 

Mr. Carscallen — The logic of the thina;- appeals to me. 
First, each Mission should have one representative. Second, 
there should be no numerical basis. Now, how is the C.I.M. in 
two parts ? Its support is the same ; its ecclesiastical order 
alone seems different..' If it is consistent I should like to see two 
representatives. 

Mr. Pollard — Each province has a representative. I am 
here alone from Kweicheo. Mr. Dymond is the same from Yun- 
nan. There are only two of us, and should we have two repre- 
sentatives from our provinces, while we penahse two large C.I.M. 
Missions in Szchwan? 

Dr. Parry — Mr. Parker has answered this. The work in 
two parts of the Province is in two sections. There ared istinct 
Conferences. In the We.st we have not had regular Annual 
Conferences, but we hope to. The actual working policy of 
the two parts has been distinct all through. 

The motion was put and Art. III., Sec. 3, passed. 

Section 4 was again read. 

Dr. KiLBORN — I have a substitute for this section, which I 
bring to you as a motion. I move that the Agents of all the 
Bible Societies be invited to meet annually with the Advisory 
Board to consult on matters of common interest. 

Mr. Fergusson — At present I am the representative of 
the Bible Societies. If we are Missions we should each have a 
representative, according to the Constitution. Are we Missions 
or not ? 

Dr. KiLBORN — In explanation I should say that my plan 
incluides the addition of three or more words to the previous' 
section. These words define Missions as "those seeking to 
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establish Churches." 

Mr. Fergusson — We have about sixty men, colporteurs, 
etc. We do not wish to have to sit and listen to the Board and 
not say a word. We are in the deepest sympathy with the 
work, but if this is desired, we should prefer to withdraw from the 
Board. I have been thirteen years in my work, and feel I know 
its scope and importance. 

Dr. KiLBORN — No reflection on Bible Societies' work and 
workers is meant. However, they are not vitally interested in 
questions of Division of the Field, Church Polity, etc. I think 
matters of general interest a/ofie should be common to the Church 
and Bible Societies. 

Mr. Ramsay — If we are missionaries here, interested in the 
evangelization of China, why should we not have representa- 
tives? 

Mr. Openshaw — The Bible Societies are dealing very well 
with us. They only want one representative, not three. They 
are going everywhere, and gathering much information. We 
need their representative with us. 

Dr. Kilborn's motion was lost. 

Sec. 4 was carried. 

Sec. 5 was carried. 

Art. IV. was carried with the change of reading from "two 
months" to "three months." 

Art.V. was carried after substituting for " Anti-Opium " 
the words " Social Reform. " 

Art. VI. was carried. 

Mr. Grainger — I move resolution No. i. This is important, 
for it is very desirable to know the sentiment of the Missiors. 

Mr. Peat — This will handicap us. I do not think any- 
thing will be radically upset by the meetings of the Board. 

Mr. CuRNOW — Who is to be the judge of the importance 
of the subjects? 

Mr. Stewart — If the Agenda is to be sent to the members 
three months ahead of time, why not publish them in the iVw'f 
for all of us. I would move 

J?eso/md— That the Advisory Board be instructed to take such sters 
as, shall be necessary for the formation of a Provincial Council for the 
three western Provinces, on the lines agreed to at Shanghai. 
Unless we have somebody here that is in touch with bodies 
formed all over China, we may lose the value of this. 

Mr. Peat read a motion passed last year by the Advisor}- 
Board, which was in effect the same, therefore Mr. Stewart 
withdrew hLs motion. 

Dr. HoDGKiK — The enlargement of the Adviscry Board 
should be recognized. We should note the resolution on this 
suhject (see /lag'e ij J. I move that the Advisory Beard insert 
this resolution in its Constitution. 

I'his vva.s seconded, and carried. 
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Mr. Peat — I move the adoption of the Constitution by 
the Advisory Board as read. 

This was seconded and carried. 

Mr. Openshaw then read the By-laws. 

Mr. Fergusson — As to an article in the By-laws regarding 
Bible Societies- -could it not be, stated that we request not to 
be asked to vote on Division of Territory ? 

Mr. Openshaw — That could not go in as a By-law. 

Mr. RuDD — Could it be put in as, "The request of the 
Bible Societies' representative not to vote is respected"? 

Mr. Openshaw — May I propose a change of wording in 
the By-law, using "at the request" concerning Bible Society 
and Y.M.C.A.? 

Mr. Peat — How will this appear ten years from now ? 

Bishop Cassels — I offer as an amendment that the note 
be added, "It is understood that the Bible Societies and Y.M. 
C. A. representatives do not vote on questions of territory. " 

Mr. Fergusson — I do not like this wording. This has to 
go into print, and we should like our home antho ities to be 
satisfied. 

Bi.shop Cassels — I withdraw my amendment. 

A changed wording suggested by Mr. Openshaw was moved 
and carried as follows : — 

Resolved — The repiesentatives of the Young Men's Christian As- 
sociation and' the Bible Societies, at their own request, shall not vote 
on questions of the delimitation of the field.. 

Dr. KiLBORN — Regarding the Publication Committee. Was 
that passed as read } 

Mr. Openshaw reread that article. 

Dr. KiLBORN — To Article L, Section r, I have an amend- 
ment as follows : — That the Advisory Board shall appoint 
the Editor and the Business Manager for the News, afid 
also one other person. These three shall constitute the Publication 
Committee. " The reason is that according to the present read- 
ing the three members may or may not include Editor, and 
Business Manager. The Committee now appoints the Editor and 
Business Manager. 

Mr. Openshaw read the change of wording, and Dj. 
Kilborn's motion was seconded and carried. 

Mr. Peat — I move the Constitution and By-laws be ac- 
cepted. 

This was seconded and cirried. 

Adjournment. 



Friday, 31st January. 

At 9.30 a.m. H.E. Chao Er Feng (ffl® ^), Acting 
Viceroy of Szechwan, returned the call of the deputation, 
and was entertained in the Exhibit Room. He afterwards 
proceeded to the Hospital Chapel, and addressed the 
delegates, exhorting them to be especially careful as to 
the character of those whom they admitted to the privi- 
leges of Church membership ; and in general following 
the line taken by his deputy at a previous session of the 
Conference. 

Dr. A. H. Smith, on behalf of the Conference, re- 
plied in his usual felicitous manner, explaining that the 
attitude of the Missionaries towards the matter of litiga- 
tion on the part of their converts, as also in regard to 
matters purely political, was that of non-interference. 



CONFERENCE SESSION. 

The Chair was taken at 1 1. 00 a.m. by Bishop CasSELS. 
The following paper was read by Dr. R. B. EWAN : — 

GENERAL REVIEW OF MEDICAL WORK. 

Stopping the Gap — Medical Work Has Won An Honourable Place — 
The First Medical Work in West China — The Changed Attitude 
Towards Medical Work Illustrated — The Medical Missionary Now 
Selects His Cases — ^The Changes Summarised — The Outlook for the 
Future — Improved Hospital Equipment — New Methods and 
Modern Technique — Better Manning of Hospitals — A Change in 
the Character and Training of Assistants — Ideals That May Be 
Realised. 

Stopping the Gap. 

As a- boy I well remember news coming from a distant 
farm that the cattle had broken through, and a neighbour's 
crops were in danger of being damaged. Valuable fields of 
grain were waiting to be gathered, and to spare men and horses 
for extensive fence building at such a time was out of the 
question, so one man with an axe over his shoulder was dispatched 
to make temporary repairs. If the break was in the woods his 
task would be easy, for he had but to select two or three 
suitable trees, and fell them iii such a way that in falling they 
would lie across the gap, and his work was done. But if the 
break occurred in the clearing, it was quite a different matter, 
then anything that came to hand — a heap of stones, a pile of 
stumps, a scorched and blackened tree — must be utilized as a 
temporary stop-gap. 

A week or two ago the Committee became aware that 
f here was a 1 reak in the programme, and the Secretary set out, 
not exactly with an axe, but on his bicycle, to find material to 
fill the gap. His path, however, did not lie through shaded 
woods, there were no stalwart spruces, no stately pines, no fragrant 
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cedars, nothing but this lone, dry tree, to fill the breach ! (laugh- 
ter). 

The subject allotted to me this morning is — A General 
Review ot Medical Work in West China; or, in other words. 
Medical Work in West China : Past, Present, and Future ; a 
subject by far too large to be thoroughly handled in the short 
time at my disposal, therefore I shall touch it in briefest outline 
only. 
Medical Work Has Won An Honourable Place. 

There was a time when a speaker introducing this subject 
would have considered it necessary to show the need and use- 
fulness of Medical Work, also to prove that it was legitimate and 
Scriptural. That day has passed, and medical work has now 
won an honourable place. The fact that the Master Himself 
has granted to it His abundant blessing in every land has raised 
it to a position of favor and honor. 

The First Medical Work In West China. 

The first medical work in West China was begun in Chung- 
kingabout 1885, but the riots of 1895 demolished all the hospitals 
and dispensaries then in operation. At present there are three 
hospitals in the Province, with an average property value of 
igioo,ooo, and an average attendance of about 125,000 patients 
per year. 
The Changed Attitude Towards Medical Work Hlustrated. 

Everywhere we hear of changes taking place in China. No- 
where is this more apparent than in Medical Mission work. I 
will cite one or two instances by way of illustration. I well 
remember in my first year the fear produced in one of my 
patients by the mere suggestion of amputation. His coming 
had been announced by the odour which preceded him. He literal- 
ly crawled into the consulting room on his hands and knees, but 
the mere mention of amputation sent him away with a speed 
which could scarcely have been surpasssed had he had two sound 
legs (laughter). Again, less than a month ago a father brought 
to the hospital his wayward son, a boy of fifteen, suffering from 
incipient gangrene of both feet, due to exposure. The limbs 
did not look bad from a Chinese point of view, but I told the 
father I was afraid they would both require amputation below 
the knee, and that I must have his written permission to do this 
before I would take his boy in. Was he willing ? Without a 
word of expostulation he replied, '' If the doctor says it must be 
done, let it be done," and forthwith wrote out the required 
document, and later came and stood by while the operation 
was successfully performed. 

I think I was at least five years in the medical work when 
I had a case of fracture brought to me within forty-eight hours 
of the time of its happening, and I was cheered and said, "We 
are getting on." Recently I have had cases come to me direct 
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from the place of accident, and within two hours of the occur- 
rence. These simple facts show the changed attitude towards 
our work. ' 
The Medical Missionary Now Selects His Cases. 

Two children who were neighbours and constant compan- 
ions quarrelled one day, as children sometimes will, and the one 
who was getting the worse of the war of words delivered what 
she thought would be a crushing blow by saying, " Your papa 
and mama are not real, you are only a ' dopted ' child ;" " I 
don't care" was the quick response, "my papa and mama 
' s'lected ' me, your papa and mama had to take you just as you 
came " (laughter). Some years ago the medical missionary had 
to take his cases "just as they came," now he can do considerable 
"selecting," and yet have more than he can treat. 
The Changes Summarised. 

The changes which have and are taking place in medical 
work may be summarized as follows : — 

A. Changes in the Homelands. — (i) A more perfect know- 
ledge of the conditions, and growing confidence in its efficiency. 

(2) A wider sympathy and more generous support. (3) A clearer 
appreciation of the fact that only the best in men and equip- 
ment will meet the requirements of the situation. 

B. Changes in China. — (i) Increasing lack of confidence 
ill their own methods. Even the doctors are not so " cock-sure " 
of themselves, and there is a growing conviction that Western 
drugs are not to be despised. (2) Diminished suspicion of the 
foreign doctor, and a steadily increasing confidence in his advice. 

(3) A growing belief that the Medical profession is honourable, 
and a more general desire to enter it. This, I believe, is a 
very promising sign. 

The Outlook for the Future. 

What about the future? ' Were I to attempt a word picture 
of the Medical Congress which will meet in this building fifty 
years from now, some of you would probably think there were 
some tiles missing (laughter), and be ready to declare " much 
building has made him mad" (laughter). Nevertheless, the ad- 
vance that will take place within the next twenty years will be 
very marked indeed. 
Improved Hospital Equipment. 

First, — along the line of hospital equipment. Who can look 
upon this magnificent pile of bricks and mortar and not be con- 
vinced that in the matter of hospital buildings a new era has be- 
gun and the day-dawn has appeared ? It is more than a coincidence 
that we are to-da)^ holding our sessions in such handsome and 
commodious quarters. I congratulate the Conference on having 
such a building in which to hold their meetings, and I 
congratulate Dr. Canright in having this Conference and its 
memories associated with his new hospital. 
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New Methods and Modern Technique. 

May we not take it then that this advance ii> architecture 
and accommodation is but a preliminary to a similar advance in 
methods and technique ? Up-to-date buildings are necessary, 
but they are important only because of their relation to the 
quality of the work which we must do in them. Therefore the 
slipshod methods which the conditions of the past imposed upon 
Us must now give place to something better. lam not disparag- 
ing what has been done in the past ; on the the contrary, I do not 
hesitate to say that when the facilities are taken into con- 
sideration the results achieved cannot be paralleled all over the 
non-missionary world. What does that mean ? It means that 
God has been making up to us for our deficiencies, but the present 
is a call to move forward, and to measure up to our opportunities. 
Better Manning of Hospitals. 

Second, — the fi'ture will be characterized by better manning 
of our hospitals. I am convinced that the time is coming 
when at least two men will be appointed to every hospital of 
any size. If a man is to meet the requirement of the day, 
he must no longer he expected to be a mason, a carpenter, and 
blacksmith ; he must not have to be head cook and chief laundry- 
man, as well as a specialist in every department of his pro- 
fession. He must have sufficient time given him to learn the 
language. He must be able to devote a reasonable time to his 
patients. He must have some time for reading and study, that 
he may keep himself abreast of his profession. He must also 
have time and opportunity to nourish his own spiritual nature, 
for a man may be perfect in technique, brilliant in operation, 
expert in diagnosis and treatment, and yet be a failure. He is 
not a missionary, he is only a doctor, and has fallen below the 
required standard. 

A Change in the Character and Training of Assistants. 

Third, — there will be a marked change in the character 
and training of our Chinese assistants. That means a Medical 
College and a Training School for Nurses. The day has about 
passed when we will be justified in having our wards in charge 
of untrained and ignorant coolies. The hour has come when 
we must have foreign trained Nurses to superintend our wards, 
and cautiously, but without delay, train a staff of competent 
nurses to act under them. 

I am convinced that in this land there is a vast amount of 
false modesty, and wherever there is a false standard the tone of 
the national and family life is bound to suffer. I know of 
nothing that would help more quickly to break through this false 
veneer than an ever increasing army of trained and Christian 
women, who, casting aside this shallow and affected modesty, 
would stand forth as types of a higher and better morality, 
and help usher in a new era for the womanhood and motherhood 
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of China. Where, I ask you, could a broader and more fruitful 
field be found for a trained atid Christian Chinese woman, under- 
standing, as only a Chinese can, the beliefs and superstitions of 
her people, able to associate with them in their homes, help 
them in sickness, comfort them in sorrow, and meet their spiritual 
needs, in a manner not given to an)' foreigner, no matter how 
gifted or consecrated. 

The time has also arrived when we should have better 
facilities for bringing the sick to our hospitals. To this end I 
hope the day is not far distant when every country station will 
also be a sort of ambulance station as well, where a simple but 
comfortable stretcher will be kept for the use of those who 
need it. 
Ideals That May Be Realized. 

These are some of the ideals that the Medical Missionary 
should set before him, and in order that they may be realized, 
the highest culture and training, along with the best equipment 
that can be given hinti, is none too good. Then the most conscien- 
tious and skilful service he can render is none too good for West 
China. But let me repeat, he must have time to cultivate his own 
mental and spiritual nature, he must have time to become 
acquainted with his patients and gain their confidence, and at 
the same time point them to the Lamb of God, who taketh away 
the sins of the world. This is the vision that opens up before 
me as I look into the future, and which I hope to see realized, 
in part at least, before I go hence (applause). 



The following paper was then read by Dr. R. WOL- 

FENDALE :— 

OPIUM. 

A Backward Glance — China Now Alert- -What About Other Nations' 
Intoxicants ? — The Present Situation - The Medical Missionaries' 
Relation to this National Evil — Anti-Opium Societies — The Singa- 
pore and Shanghai Anti-Opuim Drugs — The Imperial Edict — 
Opium a Bar to Church Fellowship — A Last Word. 

A Backn ard Glance. 

In lookins; over the medical subjects read and discusSed 
at the last West China Missionary Conference, held ten years 
ago, at which the writer was present, it is surprising to find that 
no paper on Opium found its way there. Since then both the 
Chinese as a nation and as individuals have made great strides 
in ridding the country of this enormous evil, and we trust that 
nowadays a National Conscience is created against, the use of 
this drug. How much this is due to the efforts of the missionary 
during these one hundred years of work in China, and how much 
to the late Edicts preceding from the Throne will probably never 
be known. The Christian Church has done its duty, and it is ' 
ours to rejoice in the undoubted fact that this huge Empire is 
fully awake to reformation and regeneration after a sleep of 
many centuries, and she knows that within her borders is grown, 
eaten, and smoked a deadly poison, and she is determined to 
cast out the poison. 
China Now Alert. 

Such a sight as we now see of China alert and determined 
to put her house in order, expelling all evils, unaided at the 
present by any other Power, should excite the admiration of the 
world. As a British subject one cannot but be profoundly 
thankful that our Nation is standing by ready to help if need be. 
She has now declared that her opium traffic is morally indefensible. 
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and is willing to stop the big trade whenever China shows her 
hand that she does not want the drug. Truly she is wiping out 
the stain of her past trade dealings in this, and be it said that 
inany fearless Christian legislators at home are declaring that this 
traffic in opium must be stopped at all costs to Indian revenue, 
or to any other. At our first Conference ten years ago one 
could hardly have stated that there was a conscience created 
against opium smoking in the minds of millions of Chinese ; now- 
adays it is existing. China is trying to throw off her sordid 
shackles of opium degradation. This is a nob e progress in a short 
time, for which we thank Almighty God. She is legislating for 
the suppression of her scourge with a vigour that astonishes us. 
What seemed a thing beyond her power, she is now executing 
very cautiously, but thoroughly. 

What -about Other Nations' Intoxicants? 

Truly China has her national evils, viz., smoking opium and 
foot-binding. We used to pity her on this account. Now we 
need to be more careful in our commiserations, and place them 
where they are more needed. Have European and Western 
nations no national evils ? There is the beer drinking of Eng- 
land, the whiskey of Ireland and Scotland, the absinthe of France, 
the camphor-eatiijg of South America, and the dozen and one 
intoxicants of other Eastern and Western nations (not to men- 
tion cocaine or morphine). So China is no worse to day than 
we are, and her efforts towards regeneration must be regarded 
as as sincere. as our own. Each nation appears to-day to possess 
its national' intoxicants and its moral problems to deal with. 
This great nation is attacking hers to day, and expects to be 
finished with one at least in a decade — God Speed Her! 

The Present Situation. 

The present status then of opium— its growth, its consump- 
tion, its import and export — in the minds of the Chinese to-day 
is that it is an unmitigated curse. She is using her Edicts for its 
suppression in every province' of the Empire. Speaking for 
Chungking, the magistrates have ordered a record of confirmed 
opium smokers to be kept, and a legalized sale of opium for 
smoking has been established. Opium dens in the city are now 
under the eye of the Magistrate. Several have been closed 
up. A date was given last summer by proclamation as the 
last on which the opium smoker could get his licence to smoke. 
, His name and address were registered and he was told only to 
smoke in officially established places. This also has been done 
in thousands of cities and towns throughout the Empire, so that 
innumerable smaller dens have been closed up. The smoker 
now must own up to it that he is addicted to the drjg before he 
gets his permit. But the nation is going further than this — no 
more of the poppy is to be grown, and thus the sources, the 
fountain of supply are to be demolished. 
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The Media! Missionaries' Relation to this National Evil. 

Our Relation as Medical Missionaries to This National 
Evil. — We have always taught the Chinese that opium taken 
even in the smallest doses is dangerous. Our hospital wards 
and refuges all over the land have been open for the cure of 
the habit. We hope to keep them open still as a part of our 
missionary work, never refusing, however tiring to ourselves, a 
call for aid in cases of opium suicides. We are writing tracts 
and posters against this evil, giving directions in- Chinese how to 
break off the habit, or to save a suicide. The step taken by 
the Chinese Government recorded above we should be determin- 
ed to help it to maintain. The officals in Chungking here have 
sought our advice regarding /?//'& opium refuges being establish 
ed in this city. We gave our promise to assist all we could in 
prescribing and administering remedies, and to devote cert-iin 
hours a week to going round the wards, provided a trustworthy 
medical superintendent could be found to live on the premises, 
and see that no patients were allowed out of the building during 
the cure, or any opium smuggled into the wards. Up to the 
present this scheme of establishing public refuges has not been 
realized. 

Anti-Opium Societies. 

We have heie in Chungking an Anti-Opium Society. Its 
members wear a neat badge of membership even on the public 
streets. It has held several very successful meetings in temples, 
hiveis, and elsewhere, at which ex-opium smokers have spoken. 
Mr. Alexander, of the Anti-Opium Society, was present at one 
of these mass meetings, supported by the city officials. It has 
been the means of establishing a very successful crusade against 
opium smoking, and now registers over 650 members. Medical 
men are represented on its working committee. One of us 
recommended through a member of committee, for official 
publication, a " break- it-offyourself-cure." This is as follows : 
Take the full amount smoked in one day, and dissolve it in 20 
oz. of boiling water ; purchase a glass bottle capable of holding 
this and fill it in, and label "a full tablespoonful to be taken 
when the craving (yin) comes on. " When the half is taken, 
refill to 20 oz. with boiled water, and take as before. When 
this di'uted mixture is again half taken, repeat the filling up a 
second, or even a third time, with a native mint or other vegetable 
aromatic infusion. When this thrice-diluted mixture is all taken 
the opium craving ought to be abated. If the patient falls ill 
during this process a recommend to see a foreign doctor was 
planned. Cases of the Chinese breaking the habit themselves, 
whether in this manner not, have come under our notice, and we 
are glad to record them. 

The Singapore and Shanghai Anti-Opium Drugs. 

The fact that the Singapore plant (and latterly the Shanghai 
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vegetable cure), which the papers stated had cured so many 
thousands around those places, are proving failures elsewhere, 
is a great disappointment. The former has been subject to 
analysis by an expert chemist at home, and he finds no active 
principle in it. We must not give up search, however, for a 
God-given antidote because one or more herbs happen to fail 
us. Surely in the whole vegetable kingdom it is quite logical 
to expect to find somewhere an antidote to this poisonous plant, 
the poppy. Until then we must needs go on with our ancient 
remedies, namely, tonics, sleeping draughts, close confinement 
under lock and key, and general nursing, with much prayer and 
reading of Christian books. 

The Imperial Edict. 

Looking back into the past, some of us are being driven to 
admit that our opium relieving work has not been a great success, 
and now an Imperial Edict has come from the Throne to help us, 
we need to rearrange our tactics. We must admit, I think, that 
our remedies up to date have been insufficent — the doctor is unable 
to make his 'cure" apart from the religious element. Now we 
can use another handle, we can tell our patients that they mnsf 
leave off their opium by command of their Emperor, thus appeal- 
ing to their patriotism. We must see to it more in the future 
that with our excellent pharmacopoeial remedies for different 
symptoms, we press home the religious and the patriotic aids 
now in our hands. 

Opium a Bar to Church Fellowship. 

The scope of this paper is not to discuts remedies for the 
cure of the opium habit (although it would be intensely interest- 
ing and profitable if we could at this Conference tell one another 
our experience with certain drugs), but the writer is endeavoring 
to draw a picture of the attitude we as Medical Missionaries 
working in the Great China Field need now to assume on this 
opium question. It became a Church matter over a hundred 
years ago — all sections of the Protestant Church are unanimous 
in refusing an opium smoker into regular Christian fellowship. 
It is entering the region of political economy, for the work produc- 
ed by the non-opium eating nations will be vastly increased, 
and bigger food markets will be created to sustain the workers. 
It is entering the region of the home and the family, and may 
the time soon come when no Chinese youth may be called 
" filial, " or enter the examination lists, or inherit a patrimony, 
if he indulges in the opium pipe. It has already entered the 
arena of politics, for the question of abolition of opium has been 
discus!-ed by Japan as well as China since our last Conference, 
and let us hope it will be found that even India will do well ere 
long to rid herself of the nauseous drug. 
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A Last Word. 

Fellow workers, let us still have our minds and hearts dead 
set against this evil — exhorting, healing, snatching men and 
women from a narcotic death, and upholding all that fall. This is 
ot(/- work ! The vision of this great nation, opium and superstition 
freed, is surely not far distant, and we shall soon learn how 
much our own tenacity of purpose, watchfulness and praver, 
skill and teaching, have helped towards its regeneration. 



Dr. C. W. Service- then read a paper on :— 

SELF-SUPPORT. 

A Definition — Warrants for Self-Support— Payment Commensurate 
witli Ability Reduces Suspicion of Our Motives — One Great Point 
of Difference Between Medical Work and Evangelistic Work — A 
Few General Principles — Should Avoid the Impression that our 
Work a Money Making Enterprise — Avoid Life Insurance Examina- 
tion Work— Some Common Methods — Dispensary Fees — Receipts 
from In-Patients — Charges for Out-Calls — Charges for Medicines — 
Sale of Drugs — The PatentMedicine Vendor Curse. 

A Definition. 

The dictionary defines a symposium as "a collection of 
comments or opinions brought together." This definition of my 
subject gives me the privilege of citing extensively the opin- 
ions and experiences of others. And this is well for both my 
subject and my hearers, as my own experience is very limited 
indeed. 

I take it that the subject includes the question, of self- 
support in medical mission work, whether wholly or partially. 
Complete self support may be far from possible for most of us 
engaged in medical work, but I firmly believe it should be an 
aim toward which we should steadily strive, even though it may 
add to our problems and our labor. 

Warrants for Self-Support. 

What warrant is there for aiming at self-support? To me 
there are several cogent reasons. 

r. — It is right in pnnciple, on the ground of fair exchange. 
This is the principle that underlies all business transactions. 
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We have knowledge of, and experience in, the practice of West- 
ern medical science — a valuable commodity, I take it — in re- 
turn for which we have the right to expect some monetar}' 
exchange. Should we not seek to impress the Chinese with 
the inestimable value of medical science as we know it, and that 
this valuable possession of knowledge and skill has cost the 
possessor not a little money and time, and is something worth 
having ? We all know the status of the knowledge and practice 
of medicine in China : we see the unfortunate results of it every 
day. I think one of 'he best ways to raise the popular Chinese 
estimate of the science and practice of medicine is first to prove 
our worth, and then to require of those able to pay for it some 
return for services rendered. 

2. — Any professional help given is much more appreciated 
when something more than mere thanks is given in return. When 
there is abi ity to pay, gratuitous work is usually undervalued. 
Where food, bedding, medicine, treatment, nursing, etc., are 
free, patients are apt to think that the hospital re: ources are 
unlimited, and therefore are apt to demand rights rather than to 
ask favors. But the patient who is required to pay all he can 
toward the cost of his food, even though it may be very little, is 
most likely to be grateful and appreciative. 

3. — The Chinese who is able to pay should not be allowed 
to act on the principle of gett'ng from the foreigner all he can 
for nothing. If we do everything on the free basis it seems to 
me we increase the sponginess of the Chinese moial texture, and 
fail to foster that sense of self-respect which is the foundation of 
all manliness. We should carefully avoid the risk cf pauperizing 
those whom we have come to help. Our obligation is to develop 
character as well as heal the body. 

Payment Ccmmensurate with Ability Reduces Suspicicn of our 
Motives. 

4. — Payment commensurate with ability reduces su.';picion 
of our motives. Being urable to view our presence here in 
China, and our expenditure of so much time, money, and effort, 
from the Christian point of view, many of them cannot but 
suspect ulterior motives back of all our obvious beneficence. No 
doubt not a few think that we have some political mission, that we 
are connected in some way with our foreign gcivernments, either 
serving them as emissaries, or drawing pay from them for some 
m.ysterious reason. Whereas the payment of a fee will do much 
to allay such suspicions, and will tend to an enlightened un- 
derstanding of the real status of the foreign missionary, whether 
he be doctor, preacher, teacher, or other. I believe such a 
procedure favorably affects every arm of missionary enterprise. 

5. — As we do so much for the suffering poor, we have a 
right to look for support from officials, gentry, merchants, guilds, 
etc. Aiming at self-support gives an opportunity for the rich 
to help the poor. Such opportunities are all too few in China. 
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Here, apart from Missions, ttiere are practically no hospitals, 
asylums, refuges, sanatoria, orphanages, and the numerous other 
philanthropies which characterize our Western lanus, and enlist 
the sympathies and call forth the support of the rich. Here is 
a potent way of inculcating the Christian teachings of brother- 
hood, love, and service, and of combating the too prevalent prac- 
tice of caring well for self and leaving others to do the same for 
themselves. In short, it furnishes a concrete way of preach in o- 
the Gospel doctrine of neigh borliness as taught in the parable 
of the good Samaritan. 

6. — It secures better professional results, for the doctor's 
directions as to dosage, etc., are more likely to be followed 
thus increasing the possible benefit to the patient. At the best 
it is difficult to secure satisfactory treatment of our patients, for 
they so often cease coming aftar a few visits if they are not yet 
cured But the payment of a fee induces regularity and perse- 
verance in consulting the doctor, and greater care in obeying his 
instructions. 

7. — I believe it is practicable, because the Chinese doctors 
always demand a fee, and extort as much as they can get, and 
that usually in advance. Thus the people are ir.- the habit of 
paying for medical .services. Not infrequently a dispensary patient 
asks, " How much is this medicine ?" expecting, of course, to 
pay something. 

8. — I believe it does not hinder the evangelistic work in 
the hospital. On the contrary it is probably helpful, because 
gratitude opens the heart to the Gospei message ; and not the 
least grateful of our patients are those who pay even a good- 
sized fee. 

One Great Point of Difference Between Medical Work and 
Evangelistic Work. 

9. — To preach the Gospel to every creature, va.st sums of 
money are needed. The gifts of Christian nations are altogether 
inadequate to the needs ; so that if we can su plement those 
gifts by actual receipts on the mission field, we can release funds 
for expansion of work in other directions. Since medical mis- 
sionary work is not a commercial enterprise in any sense of the 
term, but essentially a forceful adjunct in the great work of 
evangelization, I do not think it is commercializing the Gospel 
by expecting and asking for financial aid from the Chinese 
themselves. And, as I see it, herein lies one great point of 
difference between medical work and purely evangelistic work. 
I am strongly of opinion that it is bad practice to receive from 
Chinese who are not members in good standing in the Christian 
Church, any gifts of money, chapels, halls, etc., for evangelistic 
purposes. Such a practice opens the door for the admission in- 
to the "sphere of influence" of the Church of many who have 
nothing but bad motives, and hope to make some material gain 
by identification with the Church. But it is quite different with 
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medical work. The patient receives something concrete in return 
tor hi.s money. Undoubtedly, I do not mean that evangelistic 
work secures no obvious benefits to those who believe and 
practice the Gospel, for evangelism is the heart of all forms of 
missionary work. But the case is somewhat parallel to a 
business transaction in which the buyer receives some tangible 
exchange for his money. A Chine.se cannot buy his way into 
the Kingdom of God, but he can pay for the medicine which 
restores him to bodily health. He cannot purchase the healing 
of his soul's diseases, but he can pay for some surgical oi:eration 
which removes some physical anomaly. 

A Pew General Principles, 

From a consideration of the warrant for and the need of 
self-support we now pass to a statement of a few general 
principles. 

I. — The success of medical work should not be judged by 
the amount of money taken in, but rather by the good will and 
influence gained. Before the Medical Missionary attempts to 
raise money he must first of all secure for himself and his 
hospital a reputation for professional skill and service. A few 
big operations successfully performed should so commend the work 
to the Chinese that they will freely give money to help on a work 
that is obviously so useful. 

Should Avoid the Impression Thst Our Wort: a money Malcing 
Enterprise. 

2. — We should avoid the impression tlrat our work is a 
money making enterprise rather than a great Christian philan- 
thropy. But I do not think that the method in any way detracts 
from our work if done with wisdom and charity. The patient 
should always be made to feel that it is his well-being and not 
his money that is .sought. ' 

3.- -While the hospital is not a business concern it should 
be run on strictly business principles. It is a legitimate aim to 
try to "make ends meet," while on the other hand every comfort, 
convenience, and attention possible with available resources 
should be given, and those who can pay should pay according to 
means. 

4. — A good watchword is, "Get what we cun/rom the rich 
for the poor." The rich include not only those patients who 
have themselves been benefited but also others who are well-to- 
do. The poor we always have with us. Poverty in its direst 
forms is everywhere seen. The extreme poor are far in excess 
of the rich. This is a land of great contrasts. The effect of 
such poverty on the health of the masses is only too apparent. 
Therefore as we do so much for the suffering poor we have a 
right to look for support of our work from those who are able to 
help. 
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5. — But while this is so it is a mistake to dun a few wealthy 
officials, gentry, and merchants for big sums rather than to secure 
small sums from the many. Aiding a benevolent institution 
such as a hospital should be made a means of grace to a large 
number. Such procedure will not only bring the work to the at- 
tention of the many, but will also cultivate in the many a be- 
nevolent and a public .spirit, and will furnish a means of ap- 
proach to them. 

6. — A good rule is to go slowly at first until ths work is 
well established, appreciated, and felt to be a necessity. Ar first 
d J little soliciting from patients or others, but later on increase 
both fees and requests for subscriptions. 
Avoid Life Insurance Examination Work. 

7. — The opinion seems to prevail .pretty generally among 
medical missionaries that we should avoid life insurance ex- 
amination work whenever possible. 

8. — As to professional engagements with guilds, schools, 
barracks, police offices, etc., the suggestion is made not to have 
any formal, definite agreement, but to do. the work as a friend, 
and later on .'.end a subscription book. The experience of some 
doctors in China has shown that the Chinese are generally very 
generous under such circum.stances. One physician writes me 
that he has long been of the opinion that the best way to deal 
with the Chinese gentry and business men, and, to some extent, 
officials, is to act liberally with them. He says that he offered 
to start an Ambulance Corps in a Military College and the camp 
connected with it. In two years he had, in one way and another, 
about §2,000 from them, though he had never asked for a cash, 
and in addition had a good name for the Mission and the hospital. 

9. — Again, one should avoid undue urging of gifts. It is 
the spirit that goes with the gift that is the part that makes it 
really v. orth while. The money given under pressure loses much 
of its value. 
Some Common Methods. 

We now come to consider the most common methods of 
raising money. 
Dispensary Fees. 

I. — Dispensary Fees — There are very few hospitals indeed 
that do not charge some fee. Thus it would appear that the 
great consensus of opinion is against perfectly gratuitous dispens- 
ary serv ce. The fee varies from 2 to 200 cash, although it 
usually ranges from 20 to 60. The plans vary greatly, some of 
which are as follows : an initial fee only, which holds trood 
indefinitely ; a fee which must be renewed after several returns or 
at the encl of a month, say ; a fee for the first visit and a few cash 
for each subsequent visit. I note that most of the older medical 
missionaries favcr increasing these fees as their work becomes 
established. 
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Some patients do not wish to wait iheir turn but to be seen 
in advance of others. Phese should pa)' a special fee, say 100 
cash. Others who come on non-dispensary days or hours should 
be charged say, 300 cash, except those who enter as in-patients. 

One important point, I judge, is to have uniformity for rich 
and poor. Nearly every Hospital has a special charge for 
specific cases and I am sure there is ample justification for such 
practise. And in these cases the rule of uniformity may be 
reasonably broken. I'he poor patients with specific disease 
should pay something more than the customary dispensary 
patients, while the rich should be made to pay well for services 
rendered. 

For small operations in the out-patient department some 
advise a small fee, especially if a local anaesthetic is used. No 
doubt there are not a few who could and should pay an extra 
hundred or even a thousand cash, but there are many who are 
really unable to pay more than their registration fee. 

Receipts from In-Patients. 

2. — Receipts fkom In-patients — Here again there is great 
diversit}' of practice. Very few Hospitals make no charge at 
all. A few have only a nominal charge per day, while some 
others charge as high as 100 cash. Other examples of fees are 
as follows — 1,000 cash per month; $1 per week; $1 for 10 
days; $4 to $10 per month. A very few leave it optional with 
the patient. The prevailing aim is to receive from each in- 
patient sufficient to cover his food. In nearly every instance 
the really poor are taken in gratis. But care should be taken 
lest those who are able to pa)' for food should pass themselves 
off as poor. 'J'oo great generosity in admitting the poor is liable 
to be imposed upon. 

Opium patients are generally charged a higher fee than the 
average, as a guarantee of sincerity and determination to break 
off the habit. But now that the Government has started a 
campaign against opium, those addicted to the habit see that 
they must sooner or later rid themselves of it. This then is a 
new incentive to desire, sincerity, and determination, so that, in 
my judgment, the time has come for reducing our fees. 

Probably the ideal plan is to have a special ward for beg- 
gars and thieves, while there should be an abundance of semi- 
private and private wards. The experience of those who have 
had longest experience in China is that private wards, com- 
fortably furnished and well charged for, are about the easiest 
and most profitable means of self-support. M ny well-to-do 
patients are willing to come and to pay a good sum for accommo- 
dation if assured of privacy. 

Charges for Out-Calls. 

3. — Charges for Out-calls. — The general opinion is that 
out-calls should be well paid for, because they generally come 
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from those who are able to pay, and also because those who 
are unable to pay live amidst such conditions as to make 
satisfactory and scientific tre tment almost impossible, so that 
this latter class should be urged to come to the Hospital, and, 
if necessary, treated free of charge. 

Personally I am of opinion that there is little advantage, 
professionally or otherwise, apart from obstetrical cases, in out- 
call work, so that when people really insist on such visits they 
should be required to pay a good fee. 

Some physicians only ask for a voluntary contribution ; some 
charge only for chai hire and medicines, or for opium suicides, 
or for obstetrical cases. Many charge the same fee for all clas- 
ses of case.^. The smallest charge noted is 500 cash, the largest 
Tls.io. The average is from S'2 to ^^. Some make an extra 
charge for night cases. It is noteworthy that many of the older 
physicians are increasing their charges, and strongly advise a 
good fee. 

Charges for Medicines. 

4. — Charges for Medicines — The great majority of out- 
patients should not be asked to pay for their medicines because 
they are unable to pay more than their registration fee. But 
probably all dispensary patients who are able to pay for their 
medicines should do so. By so doing they are likely to value 
their treatment mere. I think that the great majority of physi- 
cians make a practice of charging for such specific drugs as Pot. 
Iodide and Mercury, while many also charge for such costly 
drugs as Santonin, Quinine, and Cod Liver Oil. I also believe 
it would be wise to follow the custom of some and charge a few 
cash for sulphur mixtures, for I think that patients who need 
them would be more careful to take the necessary bath, etc., 
There are also medicines that are not commonly given to dis- 
pensary patients on account of their cost, but oftentimes a patient 
can be induced to buy such if its value and its suitability to his 
particular case are urged, such for example as Syrup Hypophos. 
Co. and Kepler's MaK Extract of Cod Liver Oil. Especially 
should patients who come regularly for treatment and medicines 
for many weeks and months be expected to pay somewhat for 
their medicines, particularly in the case of certain diseases which 
may require even years ,to eradicate. 

Sale of Drugs. 

5.— Sale of Drugs — Very few hospitals in China sell 
drugs in very great quantities. Moreover, it is not practicable, 
and I believe not desirable, for all medical men to open drug 
stores. Nevertheless we are all asked to sell drugs at times, 
and when we do so we surely have the right to make a reasonable 
profit. Many of those who buy drugs desire them for sale to others, 
and, if so, may 7C'e not also profit by the transaction ? Others 
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who ask to buy drugs are well-to-do persons who wish to "do 
good deeds" or make a present to some friends. 

The drugs most commonly asked for are those most needed 
viz., Quinine, Santonin, and Cod Liver Oil — all costly drugs. And 
although some of these are somewhat dangerous, I really think 
we may do not a little to re lieve many who would never come 
to us, by keeping a good stock of such drugs on hand for sale, 
with the proviso of course, that we most carefully instruct the 
purchaser as to their use. 

Some months ago I was summoned to an obstetrical case 
in one of the wealthiest homes of our city, and to my am- 
azement I saw standing on the table a bottle of chloroform 
and a bottle of ether, both with labels of a medical missionary. 
Is it sate and therefore wise to sell such drugs to all who apply ? 
Is there not danger of not only injuring people but also of damag- 
ing our selves and our work ? I have occasionally been asked 
to sell some narcotic, but consistently with my contention I have 
refuhed to sell such. We all knew the dangers of forming drug 
habits. For example, the cocaine habit is a sure road to insanity 
and suicide. 

The Patent Medicine Vendor Curse. 

One of the best things to keep for sale is a good brand of 
tinned milk. - I find a great demand for it. Why not sell at a 
profit all we can of such an excellent food? — we may almost call 
it a medicine I am told that the milk sold on the streets is not 
only very expensive as a rule, but also.of inferior quality, and 
oftentimes too old to be us d with safety. Tnus the people 
.squander much money. Perhaps I may be permitted to make 
a little digression and make a statement regarding what I 
consider a great danger to this land, viz., patent medicines. V>'e 
all know that the Chinese are great medicine users, and the 
patent medicine vendors are already exploiting this vast country, 
and will increasingly do so. Millions of money will be made 
out of this trade, much to the detriment of the pockets and the 
health of the Chinese. I am informed that in .Shanghai this is 
alreadv a great curse, and the cur.se will spread widely and 
rapidly, for the vendors know the gullibility of the Chinese, and 
also the value of advertising. 

In relation to this question there are several things mis- 
sionaries can do — (i) All of us can discourage Chinese from 
buying medicines on the streets, alid, instead, refer them to some 
medical missionary, with whom they may consult about disease 
or medicine. 

(2) All hospitals should have a supply of a few such stand- 
ard preparations as are most commonly needed, and which 
can conscientiously be recommended to those who wish to buy. 

(3) And I think either the missionary body as a whole, or 
possibly the China medical Missionary Association, should me- 
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morialize the Government of China, warning them of the danger, 
and making some specific recommendations. 

Charges for Operations. 

6. — Charges for Operations — Not many Medical Mis- 
sionaries make regular or definite charges for operations, but 
some of the older men suggest at least a small fee for every 
operation, on the ground that, like drugs, operations will be more 
appreciated if paid for. Of course there are many poor who 
cannot pay anything beyond their food money, but experience 
suggests that it might be wise to establi h, say, a $i fee for 
all chloroform cases, and collect it in advance whenever possible. 
Of course private ward patients should pay more. One physician 
suggests from §5 to $50 for such. Well-to-do patients who 
require a major operation should, in all reason, pay well for it. 
Some surgeons even go so far as to refuse tv touch the case if 
the patient will not pay a good fee. 

As surgery has practically been unknown to to the Chinese, 
and is, perhaps, above all else, the most tangible to them and 
the most patisfactory to us of all lines of professional work, I 
am of opinion that the Chinese should be made to feel that some 
monetary recognition of such a boon, according to individual 
ability, is certainly expected. Our surgical cases, as a rule, 
require more nerve energy, expenditure of time and outlay of 
money for instruments and dressings, than our other cases, and 
the Chinese should know that something more than mere thanks 
and gratitude is expected. 

7. — The judicious use of a Stibscription Bonk is, with 
many, quite a source of income. Some hospitals report from 
1,000 to 3,000 taels from' this source alone. Officials ari; the 
"fathers and mothers" of the people, and should therefore be 
expected to help provide for the multitudes of poor subjects from 
whom so much of their income is derived. But not officials 
alone, but also gentry, merchants, and other moneyed men, 
should be appealed to, whether they have been patients or net. 
Get some high official to write a preface for the subscription 
book, and once yearly send an honest and presentable collector 
around to solicit subscriptions. 

For most of the year the book should be in the dispensary, 
constantly available, and ho.=.pital and dispensary patients 
should be encouraged to give. But we should be careful not to 
"hold up'' patients, but rather to secure willing subscriptions. 
We then have both money and good will, the latter a very im- 
portant asset. 

The above mentioned are the chief sources of income 
from the Chinese themselves. There may be others of which I 
am not aware. But I am fully convinced that it is right, reason- 
able, and wise, to secure all we can from this source, if we do 
it tactfully and charitably. 



Discussion. 

After the reading of Dr. Service's paper the following 
discussion took place, during which the following A- 
genda and Resolution were before the Conference :-- 
(a) Evangelistic Work: How to secure the best results; courses, 
and methods of teaching the Gospel ; to what extent should the 
doctor do the preaching in hospital or dispensary ? 

(b) A medical school for West China. 

(c) Educating the public in sanitation, hygiene, etc. 

(d) How far is the opium edict enforced ? 

(e) What can we do to meet the opium evil at the present time ? 
(i.) Opium refuges in charge of natives, though under foreign 
supervision; (ii.) Lectures, tracts, newspaper correspondence, 
etc. 

(!) Experience in regard to opium cures. 

(g) How far should we expect our medical work to be self-support- 
ing ? 

Resolution — 

Resolved — That this Conference urges upon the Acting Board bf 
Education the importance of founding a Medical School in connection 
with the proposed Union University as soon as the latter is started, as it 
considers that only through thoroughly qualified Christian Chinese doc- 
tors can the missionary expect to fully discharge his responsibility to 
the sick and suffering in this part of China. 

The Chairman — Any remarks on section {b) ? 

Mr. Openshaw — It seems to me the reader of the paper 
has answered this question very satisfactorily. 

The Chairman — Is there anything more to be said with 
regard to section (/') ? I propose we take the next three, (d), (e), 
(f), together, as these all bear on the opium cure, which is a very 
interesting subject just now. 

Mr. Parker — I should like to propose a resolution if I am 
in order. The resolution is (reads). 
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Resolved — That this Conference of Protestant Missionaries from the 
three Western Provinces desires to express to the Viceroy, and the 
provincial authorities, their high appreciation of the efforts they are 
malcing to rid the Chinese people of the opium drug, and that the 
members of this Conference pledge themselves to do all thsy can in this 
beneficent reform. 

Mr. Whittlesey seconded. 

Mr. Openshaw--! propose Mr. Vale be asked to put this 
into Chinese. 

Dr. HoDGKiN proposed an alteration, saying it might mean 
too much for us to "do all we can." 

Mr. Parker read the first part to the word "drug," without 
the words objected to by Dr. Hodgkin. 

A vote was takeu on this first part and carried. 

Mr. Dymond — I should like to have the opinion of this 
Conference as to the selling of opium tabloids to the Chinese. 

Dr. HonuKiN, proposing the alteration " to put forth their 
efforts," said — We can pledge ourselves to put forth our efforts. 
If we use another word instead of "pledge" I should favour it. 

Mr. Brad.shaw — If we pledge ourselves thus the Chinese 
may think we will do more than really we can do. I think it 
had better be in a form they can understand. 

The Chairman — The amendment before us is top oposethat 
all the members of this Conference " pledge themselves to put 
forth their efforts to help the cause of opium reform. " 

Mr. Parker — I propose that "the members of this Con- 
ference are willing to help all they can," &c. 

Mr. Parker's motion as altered by himself was carried. 

Mr. Stewart — It seems to me we ought to do something 
towards bringing before the Viceroy this matter of patent 
medicines, cigarette smoking, and questionable advertisements. 
If we memorialise His Excellency to prevent the selling of these 
it would be quite to the point. 

Mr. Parker again read, " That a copy of these resolutions 
may be presented to the Viceroy for his acceptance. " I would 
propose that Mr. Vale translate this, and send it in to the 
Viceroy. 

The CHAIRMAN--Shall we take a vote on this question ? 

Dr. Parry — I move we atk Consul-General Fox to say 
a word on this matter. 

The Chairman — We shall be glad to hear from the Consul- 
Cieneral. 

A vote was then taken and the motion passed. 

The Secretary read the following resolution, handed in by 
the Medical Sectional Meeting. 

Resolved— T\\2X vie earnestly recommend this Conference to appoint 
a Committee to prepare a memorial for presentation to the Chinese 
Government dealing with the grave danger arising from the importa- 
tion and use of cigarett;s. 
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Dr. Service moved this motion. 

Dr. KiLBORN seconded. 

Dr. Service — Perha(:s 1 oiiglit to apologise for bringing 
up this matter. We in the medical work perhaps know better 
its evils. But we all see these many advertisements on the 
streets. There is very little of maiifacture of cigarettes in China. 
They are mostly brought from foreign countries. The medical 
section of this Conference felt that they were in order in asking 
the Chinese Government to deal with this matter. These cigaret- 
tes are no.xious, as some of them are adulterated with opium, co- 
caine, &c. 

Mr. SiMKiN— These advertisements in Chentu are not a 
patch on what they are in Chnngking. My heart is sore when 
I think that such things have come from foreign countries. 

Dr. EwAN — I heartily support this. I notice that the 
teachers in the Chinese University seem to be addicted to this 
habit. What does this mean? It means that the life of the 
future generations of this country of .students is being sapped at 
the foundations. Japan has declared that cigarette smokers can- 
not come up to the average. The placards are all around. Again 
and again I have sent and had them taken dowm from the 
hospital wall, and had a notice put up not to place them there. 
The influence of this habit is last creeping in and undermining- 
the constitutions of the very people we wish to save — the stu- 
dents and young people of this nation. 

The Chairman — Are you ready to vote ? 

Mr. Stewart — Does this mtan the Central Government or 
the Provincial Government ? 

The Chairman — The Central Government. 

Mr. Stewart — If it is so it .'eems to me we are firing at 
very long range. 

Mr. Fox — Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, I am 
perfectly willing to help the Conference in any way with regard 
to the opium matter which was brought forward, but I cannot 
undertake to forward any memorial with relation to cigarette 
smoking. Unfortunately, the last great consignment of cigaret- 
tes came from a great British and American company. If I 
may be pardoned, I should advise the Conference to give up this 
part of the resolution. 

Mr. JOLLIFFE — Are there any tracts published along this 
line ? 

Mr. Endicott — There are none. A resolution along that 
line would be very much in order at this afternoon's meeting. 

Dr. H0DGKIN--I move the resolution be laid on the table. 

Seconded. 

A vote was taken and the motion was lost. 

Dr. HoDGKiN- --It seems to me a pity that we should take 
action on this subject. I am as anxious as any that this matter 
should be dealt with, but I regret that this Conference should 
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take this kind of action. It will be more within the province of 
this Conference to take action along the line of literature, as has 
been suggested (hear, hear). 

Mr. Endicott — I would remind the Conference that mis- 
sionaries long since sent in their views on opium. Of course we 
must respect the position and attitude of Mr. Fox on this matter. 
But I think our duty is clear. We owe a duty to our own 
countries. And we should forward this resolution to the powers 
that be at Peking, as we did in regard to opium long years before 
the Government took any action whatever upon it. 

The Chairman here again read the motion. 

Mr. Davidson — What do we mean by the Chinese Govern- 
ment ? We must approach the Viceroy probably. Then we 
must be sure where we are. We must have the authority of the 
medical men at our backs before we can go on. 

Mr. Openshaw — Would it not be well to have the movers 
of this resolution to say what they mean ? 

Dr. Service — I think what was meant by the medical men 
was the Government of Peking. 

Dr. Hall — I move that the word "Provincial" be added. 

Mr. Torrance seconded. 

Mr. Openshaw — I favour fighting this cigarette habit just 
as much as anyone, but it seems to me we want our resolution 
to do something (hear, hear). If we ask the Government to do 
what it cannot do it is no use (hear, hear). I understand that 
tobacco is allowed as an import from foreign countries. I don't 
think we can do anything just now. We can only start an 
agitation. 

Mr. EisDicoTT — I would remind the Conference that 
the only way to have a change in international relations is 
to get Governments to understand the situation. We want the 
Chinese Government to understand that a great evil is being 
done to their people. And surely in these days of Peace Confer- 
ences and what not, a thing which has been proved harmful to 
any nation will be understood by other nations. Perhaps the 
Chinese Government wiir begin to wake up and take action, as 
the British and other nations, in this matter. 

Dr. KiLBCRN — I would suggest that one of the best ways 
to begin this agitation is through the Provincial Government. 
I have great pleasure in supporting the amendment. We are 
sure where this goes if it goes to the Viceroy, whereas if it goes 
to Peking we do not know whether it will go. 

Mr. HuTSON — I think we will appear in a false light if we 
go to the Chinese Government in this matter. I think we could 
approach our own Home authorities — through the British Consul- 
General or such another. 

Dr. Hall — If it is sent through the local authorities it is 
sure to get attention. If it is sent to Peking then it will likely 
be shelved. 
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Mr. Stewart — Surely, when talkincf about commercial mat- 
ters, no question can touch the British Government more closely 
than opium. But we must not compromise the British Consul- 
General. If we can do it ourselves, as missionaries, we should 
certainly do so. 

Mr. Davidson — I move that the Nomination Committee 
appoint a committee to consider some way of bringing this matter 
before the British, American, and Chinese authorites. 

The Chairman — Those infavourof Mr. Davidson'ssubstitute 
motion that a committee be appointed to deal with this matter 

Mr. Causcallen — Had we not better first say if we are in 
favour of the principle ? 

The Chairman^— I must put the substitute motion. 

A vote was then taken and the motion carried. 

The meeting then adjourned. 



THE WEST CHINA RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 

OPEN MEETING. 

The meeting was opened at 2.00 p.m., Mr. EndicOTT 
in the Chair. 

The f ollowin g paper was read by Mr. W. A. Maw :— ^ 

THE TRACT SOCIETY ; PAST, PRESENT, 
AND FUTURE. 

The Need for the Tract Society in West China — Tracts are Based 
Upon Eternal Verities — The Tract Society Holds an Unique Posi- 
tion in West China — What the Tract Society Has Already Accom- 
plished- -A Tale of Persistent Progress — Supplies Literature at the 
Lowest Price and Shortest Notice — Takes Pains to See That Its 
Literature is Good — The Society Promotes Union — The Future 
Development of the Society — Every Missionary Must Be a Tract 
Distributor — Colportage — Literature for Women and Children 
Grants of Books to Evangelists — Prize Giving in Schools — Forma- 
tion of Libraries. — Loans to Schoolmasters — Work in Hitherto 
Unopened Fields— Increased Income Required to Meet These 
Extensions — The Honour God Has Put Upon Us. 

I propose to divide this paper into three divisions, and to con- 
sider briefly : — 

(i) The need for the Tract Society in West China. 

(2) What the Tract Society has already accomplished. 

(3) How it can be further developed as an evangelising agency. 

The Need for the Tract Society in West China. 

To any believer in the usefulness of Christian literature, 
the need for such a Society as ours is obvious, and hardly needs 
any argument to prove it. Even in Great Britain, where 
practically everybody is acquainted with the aims of Christianity, 
and the Bible is to be found in a majority of the homes of the 
nation, there is yet found room for several Tract Societies with a 
circulation running into many millions per annum. 
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Tracts are Based Upon Eternal Verities. 

No one who reads the reports of the London .R.T.S., or of 
Drummond's Tract Society, of Stirling, can doubt that even 
in strongly Protestant countries the distribution of Christian 
tracts has a far-reaching influence for good. The reason is not 
far to seek. These tracts are based upon eternal verities : they 
appeal to the deepest part of man, and bring him face to face 
with his need. That is only another way of saying that their 
theme is the Gospel. Now the aim of the Gospel is to declare 
God's nature, and to set forth man's condition, and God's plan for 
bringing man into union with himself; and, seeing that eternity 
depends upon whether men receive or reject the Gospel, the 
oftener they are brought face to face with the facts, and are 
compelled to think, the better. But if this is so in Christian 
countries (so-called), what must the need be in heathen countries, 
where the Gospel is unknown or but imperfectly understood, and 
the moral nature of the nation is atrophied by long centuries of 
neglect, or chloroformed by the sophistries and falsehoods of the 
native religions? Since our workers are so few in number, we 
need every agency which can enlarge the radius of our activity, 
and amongst these agencies Gospel literature holds a place second 
to none. By its means myriads can be reached who would 
otherwise never hear our message, and these people have a claim 
upon us which we cannot but recognise. We are debtors to the 
Chinese and the Miaos, to the wise and to the unwise, to anyone 
in fact whom we can influence for God by any known means. 
Tracts can influence some by argument, others by narrative, 
others again by simple testimony, and in this way the pen may 
be as mighty as the pulpit. Results may be long in appearing, 
one may sow with tears but in the end another will reap with 
joy. The Holy Spirit will not fail to bear witness to the Truth, 
and in eternity we shall be astonished at the mighty part played 
by Gospel literature. 

The Tract Society Holds an Unique Position in West China. 

The Tractarian mcvement in England has exercised an 
enormous influence in favour of Rome, and we have no difficulty 
in tracing the growing trend towards materialism in eastern lands 
to the very active tract propaganda of the atheists. Can we 
believe that our propaganda will prove to be less powerful ? In 
West China the Tract Society holds an unique position. It is 
the only one ofits kind, and its field includes the three Western Pro- 
vinces, the south part of Kansuh, and the whole of Eastern Tibet. 
Its object is to flood the whole area with Gospel tracts, and bring • 
the Gospel of Christ toevery creature within these limits — nothing 
less — truly a magnificent, colossal enterprise, worthy of our best 
eff'ortsand prayers andsacrifice. With the open mind now displayed 
by the Chinese such an enterprise looks far from hopeless. God 
is saying to us, "Behold, I have set before thee an open door, 
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and no man can shut it." The absence of a Tract Society at such 
a time would be most deplorable. It was never more needed 
than it is to-day. Literature is our long range ammunition, and 
without it our task would be hopeless. The Educational propa- 
ganda of the Christian Church has undermined the old super- 
stitions, and China has turned her face away from the past towards 
the future. Here is presented to us the opportunity of centuries. 
A new set of literati trained on Western lines have arisen, and are 
stepping into the shoes of the oldtime scholars. A few of the 
new order are Christians, but of the vast body of students only a 
very small proportion have declared themselves on our side. 
Great numbers have, however, read the New Testament and other 
Christian books, and one hears that not a few are, at 
heart, convinced of the truth of C'hristianity. With others again 
the superiority of Western over Eastern learning, as experienced 
by themselves personally, would naturally make them ask 
whether the Western religion in its peculiar sphere may not be 
equally superior. This presumption will lead to investigation, 
and we must be ready for a movement towards Christianity on 
the part of the students, and must do all we can to encourage and 
strengthen it. ' If we do not we may be forestalled by materialism, 
which is already a formidable foe. What the students think to- 
day China will think to morrow, and though there aie more ways 
than one of reaching them, yet their eagerness to learn, and their 
great respect for literature, point to books as being the obvious 
avenue to their minds. But the Tract Society does not exist for 
one class alone, however important. It is our glory that by 
these tracts we are preaching the Gospel to the poor. Each 
unit of this vast population is of priceless worth, and we desire to 
say to each and all of these, bound as they are by superstition and 
degrading customs, "Ye shall know the Truth, and the Truth shall 
make you free." If West China is to be evangelised in this 
generation, these in their millions must be reached. Not only, 
therefore, do we need our present Tract Society, but we need 
one twenty times as big. 

What the Tract Society has Accoivjplished. 

The Tract Society is an offshoot from the Central China 
R.T.S. and is ju.st nine years old. It began in a very small way, 
and in its first year sold under $200 worth of tracts. But like a 
caterpillar it rapidly grew, and its circulation swelled visibly.- At 
the advanced age of one and a bit it entered upon its chrysalis 
stage, which lasted nearly the whole of the year 1 900. However, it 
emerged in time to present its annual report, which recorded a 
grave disaster, viz., the less of the minute book with its priceless 
records, in the wreck of the Sut Hsiang, only the Secretary 
escaping to tell the sad news. But though the Tract Society's 
minute book lies a-mouldering in the Yangtze its soul goes 
marching on. It cheerfully said good-bye to its chrvsalis and 
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began to fly its flying apparatus. The juice of enthusiasm has 
been forced into its embryo wings and it is now ready to fly. 

A Tate of Persistent Progress. 

Since 1900 the tale has been one of persistent progress. 
Its circulation for 1907 was 280,000, beating the previous record 
by no less than 40,000, and in the nine years the Tract Society has 
circulated in West China 1,200,000 books and tracts, at a total 
outlay of $21,000: These figures speak for themselves. The 
J52 1,000 appears to have been raised in the following propor- 
tions : — Sales, 58% ; Subscriptions and donations, 23% ; London 
R.T.S., 17%; American T.S., 2%. Tw-o noteworthy facts are, 
that practically half our income apart from sales comes from 
England and America, and that hitherto only about 4% has 
been received from the Chinese. The benefits of the Tract 
Society to the missionary cause may be tabulated as follows : — 

Supplies Literature at ilie Lowest Price and Sliortest Notice. 

An organization has been built up whereby West 
China missionaries can get first-class literature at the lowest 
possible price, and, what is often more important, at the shortest 
possible notice. The Executive has spent much time planning 
how to help the missionary. Depots have been planted so that 
every missionary should be within reasonable distance of a 
supply of tracts and books. Not only ?o, but the entire freight 
to destination is paid by the Society, and workers at Batang and 
Bhamo can have tracts on the same terms as buyers in Chentu 
or Chungking. It needs little imagination to picture the plight 
we should be in if we were dependent cin Hankow for our 
literature. The present circulation would have to be divided by 
four at least, and our work would be crippled past all computa- 
tion. 

Takes Pains to See That Its Literature Is Good. 

The Tract Society takes great pains to see that its 
literature is good. We sell no trash. Every^ tract has to pass a 
number of examiners, and both matterandlanguageare thoroughly 
tested by competent men and women. Thus nothing is rushed 
on to the market, and we believe that the high standard thus 
maintained more than compensates for the delay incurred. 
Missionaries should not be afraid to send us manuscripts on this 
account. They will always be t'eated as anonymous if so desir- 
ed, and writers would gain valuable experience through having 
the benefit of the suggestions and criticisms of able scholars. 
The present procedure enables us to recommend every tract 
upon the catalogue. Every one is a living seed. Not only so, 
but care is taken, over the appearance of the tracts, so that 
colporteurs may not display their gcods in vain. 

We are constantly adding fresh traces to the catalogue, 
and we draw on all the available sources. Much more of this 
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will be done in the near fature, and the pick of the Shanghai 
literature be made available for use in West China. The fact 
that such a Society as ours is in existence makes it easy for new 
books to be printed, the Society undertaking the prime cost, 
where the Mission or the individual would not be prepared to 
bear the financial burden. The whole field thus reaps the 
benefit of the literary talent of its members. 

In a number of cases the Tract Society has supplied 
funds to enable missionaries to support colporteurs where suit- 
able men were forthcoming. This branch of the work is 
tentative, and not necessarily a permanent feature of our work, 
though undoubtedly consistent with oar aims, 

The Society Promotes Union. 

The Tract Society has been of great service in promot- 
ing unity. It is a Union Tract Society. All sections of the 
Protestant Church support it by funds and effort, and it, in turn; 
furthers the interests of all the Missions alike. 

The Tract Society has played its part in the present; 
awakening, though to what extent cannot be ascertained. But 
that the thousands of tracts disseminated during the past ten 
years all over West China have been silently preparing the people 
to receive the Gospel and to turn from idols to serve the living 
God, cannot be doubted. 

To sum up — the Society has fully justified its existence, and 
is an institution for which we may . e devoutly thankful. By God's 
grace it will yet fulfil its great destiny. Heavy is our responsibil- 
ity if we neglect it, and allow it to be crippled or stunted at this 
juncture. Meanwhile, we are grateful to those who nine years ago 
despised not the day of small things, but went forward in faith 
bearing the precious seed. Now they who sowed and we who 
reap can rejoice together. 

The Future Develgp-vient of the Society. 

We praise God for these things, but believe that the future 
holds in store for us wonders far surpassing anything that we 
have yet seen. We are not by any means in a state of senile 
decay, bat coming forth as a strong man to run a race. Where 
then is the line of advance, and to what points shall our energies 
be directed? I offer here several suggesti ons in two divisions, viz. : 
(i) Opportunities before the individual; (2) Opportunities before 
us as a Tract Society. 

I. — Throduh the Individual. 

Every Missionary Must Be a Tract Distributor. 

Every missinoary must be a tract distributor — every one. 
Opportunities abound, only we get used to passing them by. One 
need not be what is called an evangelistic missionary to become 
a tract user. For instance we all have servants. Let us give 
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them tracts now and then. We use chair carriers — add a tract to 
their money. My experience is that the Httle gift is readily 
received and never refused. Again, on the road we have of- 
ficial escorts — add a tract to their tea money. Many of these 
men can read and will pass the bcok on, and so seed may be 
sown in the yamens. In hospitals and dispensaries a tract might 
be given to every m.an as he leaves. This is done in some places. 
Thus a vast number of tracts would be put into circulation at a, 
to us, insignificant cost. Again, why not use our primary 
schools as centres of tract distribution ? A periodical gift of a tract 
all round might result in parents being reached and brought 
along to our meetings. We should also inoculate our Chinese 
helpers with the desire to help in this work. They might place 
out large numbers of tracts amongst people who would never 
buy from colporteurs. 

Again churches might unite and canvas whole streets and 
districts with books and tracts, as has been done by Mr. Vale 
in Chentu. It seems curious that this method has been so little 
used. Perhaps the time was not ripe for it; anyhow it should te 
a perfectly feasible- method in these days. 

II. — Through Extension. 

But I cannot linger over the many opportunities which open 
up before the individual. My chief concern is with our oppor- 
tunities as a Society. Several avenues of extension seem open 
to us. 

(i) Extension of colportage. 

(i) Literature for women and children. 

(3) Grants of books to native evangelists. 

(4) Prize giving in schools and essay competiticns. 

(5) Grants to libraries. 

(6) Loans to school teachers. 

(7) Work in hitherto unopened fields. 

Colportage. 

Colportage has a seamy side, and on that account is 
objected to by some missionaries. Nevertheless it may be an 
agency of the utmost value, provided that the colporteur is 
faithful. I remember when in Hankow four years ago hearing 
Griffiths John tell us at the C.C.R.T.S. annual meeting of what the 
Society's colporteurs had done for the L.M.S. work in Hupeh. 
All over that province, in places never visited by foreigners or 
native preachers, churches were springing up entirely owing to 
the efforts of these colporteurs. A colporteur would visit a 
village, sell books, perhaps offering a few words of explanation, 
and then pass on, leaving the printed message to do its work, and 
God had used it to the conversion of souls. Bye and bye we 
shall find the same thing all over Szchwan. The Tract Society 
recognises that colportage has its dangers, but we hope by wisdom 
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and prudence to reduce these to a minimum. Firstly, we do 
not propose to employ these colporteurs, as a Society. We mere- 
ly make grants of money, and so enable missionaries to employ 
suitable men in their districts, where, but for our a sistance, they 
would have to do without them. Secondly, we do not agree to 
employ non-Christians; we prefer those who are able,to witness 
for Christ, adding their personal testimony to that of the tract 
they sell. The missionary in charge of the man is responsible to 
us for the man's character. We can only employ those whom 
he recommends as earnest and trustworthy. Thirdly, we do 
not make any irksome and unwholesome rules, such as insisting 
on a man selling so much per month and cutting his wages if 
he does not. Such restrictions, in our opinion, open up a 
highway to fraud. It is often impossible for a colporteur to 
make good sales, however hard he tries. He cannot force 
people to buy, and his books are no longer a novelty. A man 
can but do his best, and we rely on the missionary, as far as 
possible, to see that he does this. With such precautions, I am 
confident that the work will turn out a success. It is, at present, 
of course, an experiment, but reports to hand are satisfactory so 
far, and quite warrant our going forward along these lines. 

Literature for Women and Children. 

This is a field which has hardly been touched. Quite 
recently a letter arrived from a lady missionary in which she 
said that she was limited to two or three tracts in her work 
amongst women, the rest of our literature being of no practical 
use. From this it would seem that a whole literiture for women 
yet remains to be written, and this fact I would earnestly com- 
mend to our lady workers. The women and girls of West China 
number 30-40 millions, and two or three tracts seems a poor 
allowance. The Executive feels a great concern to do some- 
thing practical for women and girls' work, and with that end in 
view has drawn up a circular, which will be sent to all the 
experienced lady workers in West China, asking for information as 
to what we can do. It is earnestly hoped that all who re- 
ceive this circular will make time to answer the questions, and 
give the T.'act Society the benefit of their experience and sug- 
gestions. The Executive is entirely composed of members of 
the male sex, and it is probable that our lady friends take it 
for granted that we know all about women's work, little realizing 
how ignorant we are. If full answers are sent in, we ought to 
have at our disposal an array of facts and suggestions which will 
enable us to do something to remedy the existing disparity 
between men's and women's literature. I hope that ladies will 
be encouraged to write tracts or translate foreign ones, and also 
send articles to the Chinese Church Magazine. Some women have 
expressed disappointment that there was nothing in the Magazine 
for them. The Editor has agreed to set apart two or three pages 
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for women on condition that articles are sent in to him. Lady mis- 
sionaries, kindly note ! I think it should be possible to do some^ 
thing in the literature line for our schoolboys and schoolgirls, 
who now number many hundreds. The London R.T.S. caters 
for these with very great success with its " Boy's Own " and 
"Girl's Own Papers." Nor does it neglect very little children. 
These have a magazine of their own, called " Little Dots, " printed 
in very large type, and with plenty of pictures for those just be- 
ginning to read, and who need the simplest truth in the simplest 
possible form. I just throw this out as a subject for discussion, 
biit am unable to make any practical suggestion thereupon, as 
conditions in the two countries differ so widely. 
Grants of Books to Evangelists. 

Another suggestion I should like to make in favour of an 
important class of the Christiar. community — our Chinese evan- 
gelists. As a rule the Missions cannot afford to pay such a salary 
as will enable these worthy men to buy the books which they 
ought to have. If an evangelist cannot have access to a library, 
or purchase books of his own, or borrow other people's, his 
preaching will get stale and repetitious, and will not have the 
freshness and variety which is born of constant study and the 
reception of the helpful thoughts of others. The Tract Society 
might sell books at half-price to these men, or make free grants 
on occasion. This plan, however, would have to be rigorously 
safeguarded by the recommendation of a missionary, and a proof 
of eagerness to study, in the passing of examinations, and after 
all might not prove feasible. Still, it is worth consider-ation. 

Prize Giving in ScliooJs. 

This custom is adopted in many schools, but not so much 
perhaps as it might be. A Chinese boy is always proud of a 
good book, and literature having such an honoured place in the 
traditions of the country makes books a peculiarly appropriate 
and acceptable kind of prize. Apart from the ordinary accept- 
ed usages of books for this kind of work, however, I have thought 
that something on a larger scale might be tried for more advanc- 
ed students, of whom only a tiny fraction of the multitudes in 
West China come under our direct control. In Chungking there 
are at least looo students in the public schools, most of them 
grown up, and likely in the future to wield a large influence in 
the city. Almost nothing is being done to reach these students 
by the Missions, and if matters drift along as at present we may 
he prepared in the near future to find them intensely hostile to 
us as foreigners and to our religioh as foreign. Just now, 
however, they are at an inpressionable age, when their minds 
are willing to sift and weigh evidence, and many years of con- 
servatism and hoary customs have not hopelessly prejudiced 
them against us. They have made a break with what in times 
past went for learning ; they are breaking with the old religion 
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which their fathers and mothers believed ; and we have reason to 
think that under such conditions their minds are good soil for 
the Gospel seed. Abundant evidence is to hand to show the 
fruit of the distribution of books in the past to students — can we 
not do something among these modern literati ? A vigorous 
onslaught upon them now by the Tract Society as an organisa- 
tion representing all the missionaries might do untold good. 
How would it do to present each student with a New Testament, 
or complete Bible, and a copy of Martin's Evidences, and then 
offer' a big prize for the best essay on such themes as these : — "The 
Credentials of the Chief Rehgions of the world," or, "Christianity 
as Founded by Christ and Developed by his Apostles: Wherein 
Does it Coincide and Wherein Does it Differ from the Doctrines of 
Confucius and the Buddhist and Taoist Systems?" With the evidence 
so overwhelmingly in favour of Christianity, we might expect 
that when a zealous and thorough examination is made a large 
number of students would be convinced of the truth. I would 
be in favour of offering such a substantial prize as would make 
every student determined to win it, and make a painstaking study 
of Christianity with that intent. If books to the value of 
250 cash were presented to each student it would require 
;^25 sterling to reach looo, or ;^25o for to,ooo. Why not 
tion make a special appeal to the Laymen's Missionary Associa- 
for ;^35o, of which §500, or ^80, should be spent in three 
prizes of ,$300, $150, and ,*!5o, for the three best essays ? Possibly 
Some of the leading men would finance such an effort. We could 
then not only provide the coming leaders of the povince with the 
words of life, but ensure that they were diligently and minutely 
studied. W'ho could say what tuch an effort might accomplish ? 

Formation of Librar'es. 

It also concerns students, and for that reason is important, as 
now I believe is the f-trategic time to enter upon a vigorous 
student propaganda. The first generation of the new literati is 
the most important of all, as it will probably shape all the succeed- 
ing generations of literati. Therefore, let us get the first, and not 
wait for the second. If we get the first generation we shall get 
the second as well. The student is made by what he reads. 
Little by litfle he assimilates it and is influenced by it even 
against his w ill. Thus it has been said of the newspaper, " Let an 
editor tell you his view every day for a year and he becomes 
your master." This applies to the Chinese especially at this 
critical moment. V.'ith the tremendous thirst for hooks and new 
learning, and wiih the readiness to swallow almost anything, 
could we but provide good, truthful, inte esting books for this 
generation, we should have themJjidiir hands, i'herefore I say 
give them books ; if th€y must have books, well, let us choose them'. 
Eook are now simply pouring into the country. Foreign books are 
being pirated as fast as possible — .secondhand English books can 
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be bought in Chin se shops in Chungking. Why are we not 
controlling the book supply ? Can we not do it ? I believe we 
should establish a library in each large town. I would suggest 
this : — Let the missionaries ransack their own libraries and bring 
forth all the books they do not want and have not time to read. 
A nice little library of English books in this way would at once 
be available, and English books are a distinct draw now, and 
will be more so later on. To this nucleus, a few good Chinese 
books could be added and the library brought into being. In 
many cases a North China Herald a.x\A some English or American 
magazines would be available. After a little time, students 
would so appreciate the library that they could easily be induced 
to subscribe for more books, and they might eventually take on 
most of the burden of management. I should suggest that in 
case such libraries are formed, the Tract Society should help, 
either with a grant of money or a grant of books. Let us if 
possible bring the students and general reading public into 
touch with the host of Christian books already translated into 
Chinese, but half of which are unknown in the West. 

Loans to Schoolmasters. 

The Hong Kong Tract Society has tried a modified form 
of the same method, by making loans of books, scientific and 
Christian, to schoolmasters of non-Christian schools. These 
loans were eagerly accepted and much appreciated, and theexperi- 
ment was felt to have been completely successful. 

Work in Hitherto Unopened Fields. 

These new fields open up unlimited possibilities, as they 
are fairly numerous, and cover a very wide area. The largest is 
Tibet, and the others may be summed up under the heading of 
'aborigines." These latter, in Yunnan province alone, are 
estimated to number 7 millions, and they speak several lan- 
guages, of which only one, the Hwa Miao, immediately concerns 
us, as it alone has been reduced to writing. In Kweicheo is the 
main body of the Miaos, of which the Yunnan portion is an 
offshoot. There are also related tribes in south-west Szchuan, and 
others can be reached from Maocheo and Sungpan in the north- 
west. We hope that all these will before long come within our 
reach, but some are actually ready for, and badly needing, our 
assistance. Eastern Tibet is now accessible, and missionaries 
are already appointed to settle at Batang. They ought certainly 
to take with them a literature in the Tibetan language. . Though 
much can be done through the medium of Chinese, yet I doubt 
whether the Chinese vocabulary of the average Tibetan is 
comprehensive enough for our purpose. It is probably more or 
less a business vocabulary, and limited to the necessities of trade. 
In dealing with spiritual problems the mother tongue is the one 
to u.se. Anyhow, there is no tongue like one's mother tongue, 
and those who use it will have a big pull over those who do not. 
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The hostility of the lamas can best- be met by literature in 
Tibetan. It may be necessary to give this literature, rather 
than sell it, and to give it on a big scale. I hope the Tract 
Society will be willing to do this should necessity arise. The 
lit^erature needed for the Miaos is entirely for Christians.' There 
is a reading constituency already of 4000, all Christians, and 
the number will speedily be doubled and trebled. Outside the 
Christian community there are no Miaos able to read. The 
Christians, however, eagerly buy catechisms, hymn books, calen- 
dars, and tracts. These the Tract Society should supply as 
soon as possible. At present Chinese blocks are used, but these 
ought to be superseded by proper type. Estimates of the cost 
of the type have already been procured, and the Tract Society 
has more than enough money to purchase this type at once. 
Mr. Pollard has promised to write the necessary tracts. We 
also praise God that He has put it into the heart of one of His 
servants to make a gift to the Canadian Press of a complete set 
of type for Tibet. Heie again letters have arrived from mis- 
sionaries urging us to set to work at once, and promising the 
necessary tracts for us to print. Meanwhile, the language of the 
Lo Su is being learnt by Mr. Hicks, the Li Sii dialect by Mr. 
Nicholls, arid the Shan tribes are flocking to the Baptists in 
Southern Yunnan. Surely the hand of God is in all this. God 
has raised up the Tract Society for such a time as this. The 
Society has funds enough to make a .start, and .¥1000 has been 
strt aside for this extension work. Brethren, let us face this 
problem, and respond to the voice of God calling us onward. In 
the next two or three years there should be books in at least six 
different languages on our catalogue. In the name of God, I 
call on every one of you to rally to the Tract Society's support. 

Increased Income Required to Meet These Extensions. 

It is evi,dtnt, if extensions on the scale I have sketched ^' 
out, are to be carried out even partially, that the Tract SocJetv 
must have a considerably increased income. Not only so,jbut 
with the work rapidly increasing, before long a business manager 
will be an absolute necessity. This last year the Chungking 
community has been put to great shifts to keep the Tract Society 
depot going, and nearly every male missionary has been canvass- 
ed for the post of depot secretary. The depot has actually 
changed hands four times in the 12 months, which will show how 
great the strain has been. But we hope that the circulation will 
eventually be at least twenty times as great as it is now, and then, 
perhaps, two business managers, one at Chungking and one at 
Chentu, will have to be provided. We must look ahead and see 
how we are to raise this income. I doubt whether we can 
depend on much more money from abroad. The Tract Societies 
are overwhelmed with applications for help from all parts of 
the world, and cannot give us all they would like to. The rapidly 
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increasing missionary community can do much more, and I 
hope that all will cheerfully shoulder their part of the responsi- 
bility. The Chinese Church must, however, in the end bear 
the main burden of this work. To this end, we must put the 
facts before them and secure their co-operation. This is part 
of our duty to our Churches — we must make them missionary 
churches. I can give an instance where a certain congregation, 
not large, and mainly consisting of school children, subscribed 
$10 (all given by Chinese), when the work of the Tract Socipt}' 
had been put before them. I have an idea that 30 or 40 
churches could do as much if they would, and at least 50 more 
could send us S5. This would bring in ;^5oo or more from 
Chinese sources, and the amount could be increased from year 
to year. 

The Honour God Has Put Upon Us. 

I fear my paper has been a long one, but I trust I have 
convinced you all that the Tract Society is a big thing — a very, 
very big thing. Do we see visions and dream dreams of what 
this work may grow to ? Then let us know assuredly that God 
greatly honours us in appointing that our prayers, our money, 
our time, our efforts, our self-sacrifice, shall make these vision a 
glorious reality. 
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THE UiN REACHED CLASSES. 

Five Distinct Classes of Readers- -Tlie Readers of Piays and Romances 
—Tt\s Readers of Newspapers, Foreign Novels, &c. — The Readers 
of Moral and Religious Literature — How This Last-Named 
Literature is Procured — The Supply Lamentably InsufEcent— Tracts 
and Books Are the Missionary's Tools — We Must Anticipate the 
Needs of the Future. 

I have taken for my .subject, " The Unreached Reading 
Clas.ses of We.st Chuia. " In order to make my subject clear I 
shall first point out that there are " unreached" classes of readers 
in West China ; sacondly, I shall endeavour to shovy what the 
W.C.R.T.S. has done for these classes ; and then, lastly, suggest 
some ways by which these classes might more effectively be 
reached. 

L — Who Are the " Unreached" Reading Classes of 
West China? 

The Chinese classify their literature under four general 
heads, as follows: — (i) Classics; (2) History; (3) Philosophers; 
(4) Belles Lettres. In the year 1867 a book was published in 
Shanghai called, " Notes on Chinese Literature. " The compiler 
of these notes was the late Mr.- A. Wylie, of the B.F.B.S. In 
this book Mr. Wylie has reviewed nearly 3000 separate works, 
written by about 1500 ancient and modern writers. All these 
works, without exception, are in the classic or ^ ig|! style. A 
mere glance at the contents of this va.^t collection cannot fail to 
give the impression that the literary men of China, in preparing 
these works, had only one class of readers in view, i.e., the literati. 
Again, the estimates generally given, by foreign writers on 
China, of the reading population of this land, also gives one the 
impression that they too have only one class in mind in making 
their calculations. Further, many of us know from personal 
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experience that the hterary man of the "old" school considered 
it beneath his dignity to write anything less elegant than the 
classic or '^ iKji style ; and to ask some of these men to explain 
a book written in mandarin was almost considered an insult. 
The idea that the reading population of China is restricted to 
one class is not, I fear, confined to writers on China in general, 
but also shared by many who from personal experience should 
know that this is not the exact case, or a full stattement of the 
real facts. In case their should be any mi'=understanding in 
regard to this statement, I shall endeavour to make clear to this 
Conference that the reading population of West China, at least, 
is not confined to one class; and that all literature is not 
prepared for the sole benefit of the elect few. In China, as in 
every other civilised country, there are readers and readers. 
There a e as a matter of fact a large number of intelligent men 
who, while making no pretence of being scholars, yet are able to 
read, intelligently, books touching on a great variety of subjects. 
Further, there is a vast literature not classified under the usual 
heads, or acknowledged by the literati, but which has a great 
influence upon the people as a whole. The literati may ignore 
the existence of any other class but their own, or consider any 
literature other than that classed under the four general heads, 
as beneath their notice, but we as Christian missionaries, if we 
are to influence the middle and lower classes, cannot afford to 
do either the one or the other. 
Pi\e Distinct Classes of Readers. 

A careful analysis of the present day reading public will, I 
think, reveal the existence of five distinct classes of readers : — • 
(i) We have the readers of classic, philosophic, and other high 
class literature ; (2) readers of moral and religious literature ; 
lower down the scale, we have (3), the readers of plays and 
romances ; again, in recent years, we have (4), an entirely new 
class — the readers of newspapers, novels, etc. ; then, lastly, we 
have (5), the readers of Christian and moral literature — a class 
that is ever increasing in numbers and influence. 

Of these five classes there are three which, in my judgment, 
have been almost entirely ignored by the W.C.R.T.S. These 
three classes are : — The readers of plays and romances, the 
readers of newspapers, and the readers of moral and religious 
literature. Before I proceed to prove that these three classes are 
"unreached," I shall first try to make good my point that they 
really exist, and that they are sufficiently numerous and influential 
to demand attention as separate classes. 
The Readers of Plays and Romances. 

Let us take first,^the readers of plays and romances. 

In visiting market towns and villages in the early days I 
was frequently asked, "Have you any ^ ^' -p for sale?" 
The prompt answer of my native helper was, "No, we don't sell 
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^•*^." Again, I frequently saw a man carrying, from mar- 
ket to market, a number of badly printed books on a bamboo 
frame. If I asked what these books were, the answer was 
always ^0-^. Passing by chair shops or coolie hongs, in 
the larger cities, I often saw a coolie sitting at the door with a 
dirty book in his hand. Not infrequently a little knot of listeners 
would be gathered round listening to his reading. If I put the 
question, "What book is that you are reading ?" the inevitable 
answer was, "^ ^^-." Still again, travelling by boat I often 
saw or heard the boatmen reading these books, and and enquiry 
always eliciled the same answer, "^^T"-" In the inns at 
night one would hear the voice of the small trader, durit^ the 
intervals of the opium pipe, chanting some piece from his favourite 
-S^ ^"F- "^^^ word ^ being such a common one in this part 
ot China, I got an idea that the.se books must be a kind of novel 
or story book, but later I discovered that nine-tenths of these 
books were conden.sed editions of Chinese plays. The number of 
these plays is legion, but I cannot go into that question now. I 
simply want to make it clear that fAere is a literature lipt 
acknowledged by the scholars of China, the readers of which 
are to be found in considerable numbers amongst the intelligent 
farm labourers, artizans, coolies, small traders, shop assistants, 
etc, in at least all the western parts of this province, and probably 
is other parts of this empire. ' 

Still another class of literature is the romance, or /J) f^, but 
as the style of this borders on the classic and the readers of this 
literature, though largely confined to the young farmer, the 
undergraduate, etc., can hardly be said to have a di.stinct or 
separate reading constitueny, I shall therefore simply mention 
the fact that such a literature exists outside the four general heads 
of classification. 

The Readers of Newspapers, Foreign NoveJs, &c. 

Secondly, — we have readers of newspapers, foreign novells, 
etc. 

Before the last West China Conference, the newspapers could 
hardly be said to exist in this part of the empire. The readers of 
this literature therefore did not exist as a separate class ; but dur- 
ing the last ten years, a distinct class of readers has been created 
by the incoming of the newspaper, translations of foreign works 
of fiction, and other light literature. It is not necessary for 
me to prove the existence of this class of readers, as they arewell 
known, in every large town or village, as the most progressive 
class of the community. 

The Readers of Moral and Religious Literature. 

Thirdly, — the readers of moral and religious literature. 
As this class of readers is quite disti net from the two previous 
ones, and also forms a very influential part of the population, I 
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shall need to go a little more into detail in speaking of them. 
There exists in this western part of the empire, two Societies of 
Buddhist laymen, having amongst their members a large number 
of earnest seekers after truth. These two Societies are one in 
origin, yet antagonistic in teaching and government — their 
relationship, the one to the other, being something like that which 
exists between the Romen Catholic and Protestant Churches. 
The names of these two Societies in this part of the province are 
^ M fi. and M ^ ^ respectively. But the popular name of the 
members ofthese Societies is, "goodmen"(^. A)- Theirnumbers 
reach into hundreds of thousands. One Chinese friend suggested 
to me that the reason the present age was so wicked was that 

all the sincere men and women had joined these two Societies 

the salt of the earth having been removed, the rest hurried on 
to ruin. Buddhism finds its best supporters amongst the 
membe-s of these Societies; and various other Guilds, such as 
Fang Seng Huei, are chiefly supported and run by these men 
and women. The men do not shave the head or change their 
garb, neither do they leave their ordinary callings. The literature 
of these two Societies is not extensive, but they are willing to 
read any book which is called a ^-^, or "good" book, as they 
regard this as one, way of amassing merit. 

Another class of readers of a different type is found amongst 
the "upper middle class" and retired officials. These are the 
chief supporters of broken down scholars who preach the Sacred 
Edict and other moral books. Of all classes of readers this one 
is the most accessible, because every kind of moral book is looked 
upon by them as sacred, the reading of which is sure to bring 
good to themselves or the person who wrote or printed it. But 
this class of readers never expects to buy any "good" book, 
the literature most popular with them being always distributed 
gratis by some benevolent person wishing to exhort the present 
evil agCi I cannot leave this part of my subject without briefly 
calling your attention to ^he literature read by this class and 
the method by which it is procured. 

This literature is by no means limited, but the most 
popular works are not man)' — they consist chiefly of a few large 
volumes, and a larger number of sacred sheet tracts. New 
works are constantly appearing, but only a very few ever reach 
a second edition. Literature of this nature is divided into two 
classes — (i) Standard editions; (2) Local works. Local works 
deal with current evils, epidemics, revolutic'ns, etc. Standard 
editions have a wider scope and a larger circulation. The fol- 
lowing may be taken as specimens of the standard editions : — 
(i) Book of Rewards and Punishments; (2) Moral Essay, by 
the God of Literature ; (3) An Essay on the Nourishment of the 
Mind ; (4) Amass Merit, Avoid Calamity Treatise ; (5) Warning 
Against Evil Speaking, by the God of Literature ; (6) Arou.se the 
Age Classic, by the God of War ; (7) A Warning Against Lust, 
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by Lii Tsu ; (8) Essay on Excessive Desire, by the God of 
Literature; (9) Decree to Scholars, by the God of Literature; 
lastly (10), Rulesof Merit and Demeiit by the God of Literature. 

flow This Last-Nswed Litersture is Procured. 

Now a few words as to the method of procuring this 
literature. 'I'he writers of these works, one and all, claim 
direct inspirat'on for their productions, and nearly always issue 
their works in the name of the deity who inspired them. The 
method of production is that known as '•planchette." A 
number of literary men (the literati proper generally icok down 
upon these men as renegades), having met together in a temple 
or private house, a tabl-- is sprinkled with sand, and a Chinese 
pen is suspended by a string ; one of the men present is appoint- 
ed as a medium ; the particular god by which they wish to inspire 
the medium is then invoked, and the pen is allowed to trace the 
words in the sand, the medium simply holding the pen in 
position. The words thus written are copied, printed, and 
issued as direct revelations from the gods. This no doubt 
accounts for the great influence this literature has upon the 
popular mind. 

Having, I trust, made it clear that there is a large reading 
population other than the literati or scholar class, and a 
literature net classed under the usual four heads, I shall now 
briefly try to piove that the.'^e classes are "urreached" by the 
literature of the W.C.R.T.S. In order to do this, I shall endeavour 
to show : — 

IL — What The W.C.R.T.S. Has Done for These Classes. 

Possibly what I have to say under this head will be regaiid- 
eu by some as a severe criticism of the work of our Society. Let 
me therefore say that I have no such idea. I wish rather to stimu- 
late the members of this Conference, who are also the members 
of the W.C.R.T.S., to moie earnest tfToit in fcrvaidirgthe good 
work of the Society. Having reviewed all the publications of 
the Society for a series of articles for the IVesi China News, 1 think 
I may fairly claim to be familiar with their catalogue and the 
contents of each book published. The latest catalogue gives a 
list of some 146 books, tracts, posters, etc. If we analyse this 
list, we get the following results : — 13 are suitable for Christian 
readers only; 17 are hymn books, maps, etc.; 65 are sheet or 
folding tracts; and, 51 are small or medium tracts of from 6 to 
30 pages. Again, if we analyse this list with the view of ascer- 
taining their suitability 10 the needs of the different classes of 
readers, we get the following results: — 13 are suitable for 
Christian readers, 1 2 for the literati, and 104 for no class in 
particular. 
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The Supply Lamentably Insafficent. 

Brethren, I maintain that 13 small books are not sufficient 
for the growing needs of our West China Christian population. I 
make bold to say also that 1 2 sm.ill works in classic style are 
not going to influence the hundreds of thousands of literary men 
in West China, especially as these hai'C been on the market for 
the last 20 years at least ! I shall he told possibly that the C.L.S. 
and kindred societies care for the neids of these two classes. 
True, but is that anything to (^«/- credit? Does this relieve ns 
of our responsibility ? I am disposed, however, to be somewhat 
lenient in this matter, and will exclude these two classes from the 
charge of being " unreached," and confine my remarks tc the 
other three classes. For these three classes we have 104 pub- 
lications, 65 of which are sheet or folding tracts, which ought 
not to count. We have, then, for our " unreached " reading 
classes, some 39 books all to, 1, neiily all of which were written 
15 or 20 years ago, for the general public, and not with any 
special class of readers in view. If we ffrant that these books 
are suitable for the classes I have nam.ed as "' unreached," I still 
maintain that they are are absolutely insufficient for the hun- 
dreds of thousands of readers of thase three classes. I do 
not propose, of course, that we shall sit down and write plays 
for the readers of that class of literature. I do say, though, that 
we should produce literature which this class will read. It is 
wonderful what our literature has done in the past, but anyone 
who has had any experience in book-selling knows that, in the 
country villiages, the purchasers of o\xx pa-ko-chien tih litera- 
ture are the school boys and co mtry yokels, who buy the books 
because they are cheap, or because they have a foreign picture 
in them. 

But now I must come to my last head, and suggest 

III. — Some Ways by which the W.C.R.T.S. might more 
Effectively Provide Literature for These "Uxreached" 

Classes. 

I think we all appreciate the great improvement in the get- 
up of the Society's literature during the last few years. I think, 
too, we all admire the energy of the Secretary and the Executive 
in their endeavours to get out new literature, increase the sales 
of the Society's publications, and in other ways increase the 
usefulness of the Society. They have no doubt thought of many 
wa>s which might help the Society, but it may not be out of 
place to name a fev; others here:— (i) I think the Executive should 
thoroughly overhaul their present catalogue, and remove a number 
of books which are out of date ; (2) in accepting new books, 
they should always keep in mind what particular class of readers 
this book would be likely to reach; (3) they might, I think, 
select more books published by other Societies, and give readers 
in the West a chance of extending their knowledge ; (4) they 
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might greatly increase the Society's usefuhiess by selecting new 
books for translation. 

Tracts and Books Are the Missionary's Tools. 

In conclusion, if it is true that tracts and books are the 
missionary's tools, as the Chinese Tract Society's advertisement 
says, then we ought to have the best, and in sufficient numbers 
and variety for the ever-increasing needs of the work. We should 
see that no man is hindered by inferior tools. In the Recordei- 
for July, page 368, in an article on the R.T.S., London, we have 
this remarkable statement regarding China, " It was by little books, 
without the voice, that Buddhism had been introduced and made 
its way." If this is true — then what an opportunity lies open to 
our VVest Chir;a Tract Society in this part of the empire. We 
were told by a member of the Centenary Conference that the day 
was not far away when we should have compulsory education 
in China. Brethren, let its anticipate that day. Let us be 
ready for it when it comes. The last West China Conference 
anticipated the day when we should need to produce our own 
literature in the West, and started the W.C.T.S. on its good 
work. One earnest worker, now at re t, had the gift of the 
seer. He saw that in a few years a Mission Press would be an 
absolute necessity for" West China, and amid much discourage- 
ment, he established a Press which has developed into one of 
the most useful institutions in the west. A few years ago some 
of us anticipated the need of a Bible school, which is proving a 
great help in our work ; others again are anticipating the educa- 
tional needs of the future, and are establishing a Union University. 
Let not the Tract Society be lacking in the gift of foresight, but 
let us think and plan for ten years hence, when we expect to 
see tens of thousands of converts in our churches, and hundreds 
of thousands reading the Society's literature ! 

We Must Anticipate the Needs 0/ the Future. 

The Mission or Society that does not anticipate the future, 
and prepare itself for the developments that are bound to come, 
is sure to go to the wall. We cannot do without the W.C.R.T.S. 
We are all indebted to it. Let us then do all in our power to 
enable the Executive to anticipate the needs of the future, and 
give us literature which shall have a great share in evangelising 
the mi lions of souls in West China. 



Mr. D. CalLUM then followed with a paper on 

HOW TO HELP THE SOCIETY. 

The Text Found in the Initials of the Society — We Can Recommend 
the Society- -We Can Raise the Subscriptions — We Can Raise 
the Sales — We Can Reduce the Steele — We Can Render Transla- 
tional Service — A Very Practical Resolution. 

The Text Found in the Initials of the Society. 

When some time ago I was asked to be one of the speakers 

on the Tract Society's day at the Conference, and "help on the 

good work by a good word," I wondered how I could best say 

that good word, and I found my text in the initials of the Society 

-W.C.R.T.S. 

The West China Religious Tract Society is entering on its ninth 
year, and has fully justified its existence, and remonstrated the 
the wisdom and foresight of those who proposed the inauguration 
of this Society. 

One thinks of the late Dr. V. Hart, the pioneer of the 
printiiig press in West China, who felt the great need tor the 
wide distribution of Christian literature among the millions of 
West China, and, that he might help in that need, set up his press 
at Kiating. Then of the Rev. O. Cady, whose paper at the 
Conference suggested the formation of this Society. They have 
done good service for the whole of West China, in being in some 
measure the means of setting on foot this Society, the servant 
and helper of all the Missions in West China. Who among us 
who has done evangelistic and itinerating work among the towns 
and villages of our districts, but has not had cause to thank 
God for the help given in our work by the Tract Society's 
publications ; and to think gratefully of the men who have made 
it part of their work to help their fellow-missionaries scatter the 
Good Seed broadcast by means of plain and understandable 
tracts. Thank God for the West China Tract Society. 
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We Can Recommend the Society. 

Now we want to look at these mystic letters — W.C. R.T.S. 
There's a fascination about them, for they lend themselves to 
one's imagination, and say, " Use us and see what we can say 
— We can show you how to help the Society." W.C.R.T.S .■ 
We Can Recommend The Society. Now don't they fit in nicely ? 
We can recommend the Society — to friends at home, tell them 
of the work it is doing, how it prepares and prints suitable tracts 
and sells them at a reasonable rate, enabling us missionaries to 
leave behind us many written witnesses as we go out preaching 
and bookselling. Tell them that this Society is worth helping, 
and that you would be quite glad to receive help for it. 

Then we can recommend it to new workers. When you 
meet the newly arrived missionary, you can say to him, or 
her, "Are you a member of the West China Tract Society?" 
"No ; well, I'd advise you to join." Then proceed to tell why the 
Society exists, what it does, and why he, or she, should be a 
member. 

Then we can recommend the Society to our congregations; 
preach sermons about the work, benefits, and needs of the 
Society; and at times have collections on behalf of the Society's 
funds ; and also familiarize them with the literature published by 
the Society, by having it largely in our stations and outstations, 
and having it both on sale and on loan. 

Ws Can Raise the Subscriptidns. 

Then, Vf'.C. R.T.S.— -We Can Raixe The Subscriptions — By 
giving a little more ourselves if we are already subscribers, by 
beginning to give if we are not, and then becoming regular sub- 
scribers. I have already mentioned having regular collections 
in church, so will not dwell on this again. But there is another 
way. Every year there are missionaries going home on furlough — 
why should they not endeavour while in the homeland to spread 
the interest in our Society, and enlist the sympathy and prayers 
of friends at home, friends who will help by prayer and become 
regular subscribers ? This is a good point, and worthy of being 
kept in mind by all going home on furlough. 

We Can Raise the Sales. 

Now here comes a little group of three things we can do — 
M'^e Can Raise The Salei, We Can Reduce Th". Stock, We Can 
Relieve The Shelves. 

The last annual report I had from the Society gave the sales 
as 240,000 copies of all publications. This is good, but we can do 
better. Now, how can we Raise the Sales ? By selling the books ! 
There is room for much more bookselling in West China. We 
have 67 millions of people to work amongst, of whom I venture 
to say, one-third can res,d more or less intelligently. This will give 
a reading population of 22 millions. There is a lot of room for 
more bookselling amongst this great multitude of people. There 
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is Still great need for the foreign missionary, as well as the 
native evangelist, to go into the streets of the cities, and to the 
villages and towns far removed from the cities, and sell Scriptures 
and tracts, and preach the Gospel. I know this is an old- 
fashioned way of doing missionary work, but it is by no means 
worked out in Western China. Oh, we can raise the sales to 
double if we only try hard enough. 
We Can Reduce the Stock. 

Then we can Reduce That Stock we heard of the other day 
as lying on the Tract Society's shelves, and thereby we can 
Relieve The Shelves, making room for more and newer publica- 
tions. Let us each have a good stock on our own shelves in our 
own stations, not to keep it there, but to scatter it, and then 
renew it. The Tract Society never printed those tracts to store 
up, but to scatter far and wide. 
We Can Render Translatlonal Service. 

There is yet another nice little sentence to be made up of 
the mystic letters, li'e Can Render Translational Service — at 
least some of us can. We are not all sinalogues, but some of 
us are ! Well, the Society needs fresh books and tracts, translating 
and writing. The tracts we use now are good. Dr. John's tracts 
cannot be too highly spoken of — they have done, and sre doing, 
and will do a great work. Yet we need more material (we have 
just heard of the nted for bcoks for scholars, and tracts for 
women and children), but we need this material to be of the 
best, and so we want to enlist the services of the rriost competent 
missionaries to help in this most important branch of the Society's 
work. Who will offer ? 
A Very Practical Resolution. 

I told the Tract Society's Committee that this paper had no 
resolutions arising from it. But I made a mistake — it has six — 
not to be moved, and seconded, and carried, and inserted in 
the report of proceedings ; but to be adopted by each of us, 
and carried out into practical effort. We can Resolve to Recom- 
mend The Society, Raise The Subscriptions, Raise The Sales, 
Reduce The Stock, and Relieve The Shelves, and to help in 
producing Tracts. We can each resolve to do these things. We 
can do these things ; and (may I say ?) we will do these 
things. W.C. do not always stand for '"West China"; they also 
stand for " We can. " We can do all these things if we care 
to, and surely such a good work is worth helping. 



After the reading of this paper the following discus- 
sion took place : — 

Discussion. 

Mr. Callum — I move as a resolution, 

Resolved — That the W.C.R.T.S. make a special effort to reach the 
students of West China in the near future. 

Mr. J. Taylor — I move as a substitute motion, 

Resolved — That we recommend the W.C.R.T.S. that in providing 
literature for students it consult with the Secretaries of the College 
Young Mens' Christian Association. 

Dr. KiLBORN — I hope some effort will be made in this 
direction. The class mentioned is not an easy class to deal 
with — considerable care is needed to reach them. The sug- 
gestions in the paper read by Mr. Maw may not be of the 
largest usefulness. Before an effort is made it would be well 
that the Society consult with Y.M.C.A., and have in connection 
with it some Chinese gentlemen in touch with student life, who 
would be able to give valuable help to us in this matter. 

Mr. Whittlesey — The Society would not make an effort 
to reach the students without consulting someone who could give 
us advice. 

Mr. Openshaw — For information — Is therenot a Y.M.C.A. 
representative on the Board ? 

Mr. Endicoti- — No. 

Both the above resolutions were passed. 

Mrs. Cassels — I move, 

Resolved — That this Conference feels strongly the lack of suitable 
literature for use among women and children, and urges the W.C.R.T.S. 
to take what steps are possible to remedy this defect. 

The women can not follow anything but the very simplei^t 
thoughts. 

Miss Ramsey — There was a time when we had nothing to 
offer them, but that is past. Still the need is great. Short stories 
are still acceptable. 
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Mrs. Cassels — I would suggest texts in large type. 

Miss Cumber — I find that women like best, stories told in 
rhyme. They seem to take hold of them better this way. 

Mr. MuiR — We sometimes use stories in our Sunday School 
work. Watch the effect of a story, and if it seems suitable, write 
it out and send it to the Tract Society. 

Mr. Pollard — The time has come for the West China 
Religious Tract Society to prepare literature for those of us who 
work in Tibet and among the aborigines. This will be a new 
departure in our West China work. 

Mr. Vale — The Society was asked to prepare two tracts 
on the opium question. We offered prizes, and received twenty -six 
essays on the question. Four of these in the literary style were 
selected and published as tracts, with a preface by a competent 
man. The tract was compiled with the idea of bringing the subject 
beiore ^he scholars. 

The other resolutions passed at this meeting will be found on 

Subscriptions were taken for the Society and for the West 
China Christian Alamzine. 



CONFERENCE SESSION. 
Saturday, 1st February. 

The Chair was taken at IO.15 by Mr. J. TAYLOR. 

Greetings from Mr. HOPE GiLL were read to the 
Conference. 

A series of short papers and addresses, on methods 
which have proved successful, were then presented, as 
follows : — 

The Class jyieeting.— Mr. J. F. Peat. 

About four years after John Wesley's great religious ex 
perience, and at the time when he was establishing little "bands 
of men and women to follow Christ in spirit and in truth, he 
found the little Meeting House in Bristol very muqh in debt, 
and in looking for means of self-support, ace tain Captain Foy 
said, "Let every member of the Society give a penny a week 
till all is paid." "But," it was answered, "some are too poor to 
give even a penny a week." "Then," said Captain Foy, "put 
eleven of the poorest vvith me, and I will see them every week, 
and I will make good where they are lacking." V/ith the shil- 
ling a week came also reports from the leaders of disorderly 
walk, or of good behaviour. John Wesley, seeing therein the 
hand of the Lord, exclaimed, "This is the thmg, the very thing 
we have been wanting so long for overseeing the members of 
the Society." The origin of the Class Meeting, as it was soon 
called, was thus of a very practical nature. 

In most of the home Churches the Class Meetings have 
largely become purely testimony meetings, and the members 
come or do not to the leader, instead of the leader going to 
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the members. Here on the mission field we find the Class 
Meeting a very great help to the pastor in the following ways : — 
(i) The classes being small, a closer oversight can be had ; (2) 
A leader may easily become well acquainted with all the 
members of his Class; (3) It falls into line with the Chinese 
scheme of Shih gia pa, where there is a responsible party ; (4) 
The Classes may or may not all meet at the same time each 
week, to suit the convenience of the parties concerned ; (5) It 
gives partial oversight, such as it is, where we could not possibly 
appoint a regular pastor ; (6) This is a method whereby our men 
are put on probation, as it were, for pastorship, long before they 
appreciate whether they will ever be pa.stors or not. We get to 
know our workers as they get to know their people. We have 
found the Class Meeting, when well worked, a most successful 
agency in preaching the Gospel, caring for the converts, and 
raising up helpers. It scarcely need be said that there are 
dangers associated with both the class leader and the Class 
Meetings, but, so far as I know, that is also true of any other 
agency of preaching or teaching. 

In conclusion, be it remembered, a Class Meeting is not an 
automatic institution for turning out developed Christians from 
the raw product, but it is rather a tool of great importance 
which, if well handled, will turn out results meet for the Master; 
A pastor will have much more work tO'do who keeps half-a dozen, 
class leaders loyally and intelligently working for their Master, 
than if he undertakes to teach the congregation' himself, but it 
may be said that if he carefully instructs, encourages, and a.ssists 
the leaders in their work, and becomes as conversant as pos- 
sible wiith the members, he will hereby achieve far grreate 
ultimate rsults. 



Evangelistic Methods. —Mr. A. H. Faers. 

Having found that it is difficult work to crowd the experi- 
ences of ten years into fiveminutes, I have simply noted a few of 
the more important points as they appear to me, and have 
divided the same into four divisions, the first being 

Church and Station Work, as perhaps I have devoted more 
time to this than to any other section. Nearly all the time we 
have had a station we have had the disadvantage of being alone, 
and from my experience I would earnestly state that the work 
suffers much through such an arrangement. Only one male 
missionary to do the work of, say, three or four, is altogether 
out of the question if we are to see much result. Human nature 
seeks companionship in service as well as in other thing.s, and 
however spiritual a man may be he cannot stand it for any 
length of time, and thus often the missionary gets the blues, 
which very .soon tells upon his work with a depressing effect. I 
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also feel that no man can put in first-class work for an\' length of 
time under such circumstances, and thus the work is first curtailed, 
and by and by possibly ruined. 

My experience also has proved to me that Systematic Teach- 
ing of the Bible is far more needed than the ordinary Textual 
Preaching, for I find that a subject, or say a chapter, carefully 
explained, carries far more weight, and will be longer retained in 
the memory, than any other style. I have a growing experience 
in this d'rection yearly, and other workers with whom I have 
spoken have said that they too have proved the same when at 
times they have departed from the usual, and given what is com- 
monly called a Bible Reading, feeling with me that the more we 
can get the members saturated with the Truth the more likely 
shall we see them bringing forth its fruits in their daily lives. 1 
therefore ."Strongly advocate more teaching of the Word in place of 
the ordinary sermon in our services. 

The keeping of the Lord's Day has been, and still is a big 
question with me, for I have tried about every way possible to 
shew the members their privilege and their duty in obeying the 
Master's command to keep one day in seven " holy unto the 
Lord." But, alas ! I must own that I have most ignominously 
failed, as so far only some ten of my members are willing to 
close their places of business the whole day. This Sunday 
keeping is to me one of the greatest tests we have in proving 
the sincerity of the convert, and as far as 1 am able to jJdge, I 
fear many would rather pluck out a right eye than lose a good 
customer on that day. 

The Romanists have much to answer for on this question, 
for the Chinese cannot understand how it is that one section ot 
the Church is so particular about it, and the other so lax. But 
while, perhaps, laying much of the blame of this at their door, I 
fear that we as Protestants are not any too careful in this 
matter, and as the Chinese are very apt at putting two and two 
together, without wishing in anywise to criticise my fellow 
workers, in all humility I would ask, why are we often so 
thoughtless in thus putting a stone of offence, by travelling or 
otherwise, in the way of Lord's Day observance by the Chinese 
members ? The time of stopping is not wasted, for it is easily 
put to good account by the Gospel herald using his opportunity 
of telling out, often in an out of the way place, the story of 
Redeeming Love. , 

My experience with regard to church attendance is a very 
sore one, and I would like to find out from some of my brethren 
how best to combat the ever changing congregation. Wet 
days, and fine days, this moon and that one, seem all to have 
their influence upon our members with regard to attendance; 
and if there is a panacea for this evil I should like to get it, as I 
have got the same terribly upon my nerves. Again, I find that 
the sincerity of the enquirers cannot be gauged by their regular 
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attendance at services and classes befcre baptism, however 
long you may keep them on probation, for some of mj best and 
seemingly most earnest enquirers have proved the most lax of 
church members. I have never baptised under twelve months, 
and often have kept them much longer. Still I have been .sadly 
deceived as to the sincerity of the individual, whose kikewarmness 
has greatly vexed me at no long time after his admission to fel- 
lowship. 

Outstatiom. — Such need much careful supervision if the 
work is to pvcsper in its truest sense, therefore my previous 
remarks as to dearth of workers is again emphasised. Country 
work, so says my experience, pays us in every way far better than 
city work, and as the country folk just now seem ready for the 
Gospel as never before, may we one and all give it our best 
efforts. I strongly feel that all outstaticns should be as fully 
self-supporting as possible, yet I advocate that a Mission-paid 
native helper is essential to the growth of the work, say one to 
oversee three or four such stations,' and regularly to reside in 
their midst. I find that since the rush of a few years since to 
join the Foreigners, while on the one hand the Chinese are 
willing to put out money to keep a so-called Gospel Hall in their 
midst, they simply want it for their own ends, 50 that very little 
spiritual work can be done amongst them ; while if, on the other 
hand, some of the rent of the chapel was paid by the missionary 
Society, it would put matters in a very different light, for so far, 
although that rush gave us many openings, I am sorry to .'•ay 
that my experience proves that in many cases more harm than 
good has been done by the people paying out all the money, as 
ofcour.se they expected local help as need arose, and through their 
lack of teaching of things spiritual, when they found that such 
was not forthcoming, they simply left off giving, and the places 
have had to be closed, and now to get another entrance into 
those districts is well nigh impossible, humanly speaking. Where- 
as, if missionaries could have taken over these places on behalf 
of their Mission, that centre of Light would have been kept open, 
and the difficulty I have mentioned overcome. I would strongly 
advocate the purchase of all the country chapels by the natives 
themselves it possible, but if not that, the Missions should help 
them to do so as .'oon as they make an effort towards it 
themselves. I have been able to get the Christians to purchase 
four of the chapels in my district, and we have the ground ready 
for two more as soon as the needed funds can be gathered to 
build. A little judicious help towards this worthy object, I feel 
would be a stimulus to the men who have done much in getting 
their ground ready. 

Stteet Chapel Work. — Although my experience is not very 
encouraging in this direction, I strongly advocate daily preaching 
if the missionary or helper is able to keep at it. For some 
few years I have found the strain too much for me to keep 
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regularly at it, but we have our Street Chapel open daily for all 
who care lo enter, and in this way many yearly hear something 
of the Gospel, and thus its levelling influence is spread abroad. 
Once, when a good distance from home attending a maternity 
case, chairmen were called to take me back, but they did not 
know the Gospel Hall, when some woman sharper than the rest 
shouted out, " Don't you know the place inside the North Gate 
where they are always preaching ? " and when the men said 
that they knew that place, they were told to take me there, and 
I rejoiced greatly that we were known as the preaching people. 

School Work. — My Boys' School has been a feature of my 
work ever since I arrived in Sz-Chuan, and has in many re- 
spects been the happiest portion of my service, for it has often 
given me just the rest I needed when overburdened in other 
matters, and has personally proved the most useful, as from it I 
have had the joy ot gathering out not a few who are now doing 
direct work for our Master. I have always made a strong point 
of grounding the bo)'S in the Gospels, and my experience goes 
to prove that ever: Chinese boys coming from heathen homes 
when thus trained never forget the teaching they have had. My 
two helpers are old schoolboys, and another is at present as- 
sistant to Dr. Wolfendale at ChungKing, besides others who 
are church members. One boy's case I would like to mention 
to prove what I have just stated. He was a m.ember of my 
school for some years, and thus got hold of a good deal of 
the Gospel, so much so that his father, who was a very, and is 
still, bigoted heathen, took him away, apprenticing him to a 
Romanist, hoping that by so doing he would prevent the boy 
from getting too interested in Protestantism, making it fully 
understood that during his apprenticeship he was not to be al- 
lowed to attend either side. He tried over and over again to 
come to worship, but was prevented by his master, who said 
that if he wanted to go anywhere he must go with him. This the 
boy refused to do, and for five long years attended nowhere. 
Still he secretly read his Testament, and as soon as his time was 
through, and he became his own master, he again came to us, 
and has attended regularly during the past two years. I had 
the joy of baptising this young man last autumn, and I am sure 
that if I had but this one experience to go upon, it would be 
quite sufficisnt to justify working hard among the rising, genera- 
tion, knowing that in them we have the hope of the future Church. 
May my experience be an incentive to us all to work harder than 
ever before in this direction, as I certainly have found school 
work a valuable evangelising agency. For the last two years I 
have had a very helpful Bible Class on Sundays for English 
speaking- students, with a membership of seven. I first invited 
the clerks from the post and telegraph offices, and although 
there have been many changes, the clerks have kept up the at- 
tendance, the one leaving urging the new man to attend. I don't 
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know whether this has been tried in other places, but if not I 
would strongly advocate a trial. I have also found a half-hour's 
Bible reading and prayer with my helpers very helpful before 
commencing our daily round, and I trust that I am not alone in 
this experience. 

My ten minutes must be now quite past, but I trust that these 
meagre experiences may arouse a helpful discussion which shall 
prove of benefit to us all. 



Work Amongst Country Women.— Miss G. E. Wells 

More than lo years' experience in Szchuan has made me 
an enthusiast for country work. It is in the country where the 
system prevails for many fam.ilies and generations of one clan 
to live together. This clan system is the best that could possibly 
be imagined for the rapid spread of the Gospel, and the heart of 
the Chinese farmer (man or woman) is as "good soil" for the 
reception of the message as we may -hope to find. The position 
accorded to an older woman makes her a powerful agent for 
good or evil in her clan; or, if she is a Christian, her influence is far- 
reaching in its results. The younger generations of daughters- 
ip-law and grand-children are immediately 'under her control, 
and husband and sons have a great deal of respect for the wife 
and mother who rules the home so well. Naturally, she makes 
an excellent evangelist, for the women are ever ready to tell 
anything fresh and pass on all they know ; and, living under one 
roof with many others, she has daily opportunity to witness for 
Christ. 

Our means of reaching these country women have chiefly 
been — (i) Itinerating amongst the heathen ; (2) Visiting out- 
stations ; (3) Atteinding temple festivals and fairs ; (4) Lantern 
views, interspersed with chorouses or short texts thrown up on 
the sheet, have proved most useful in attracting outsiders and in 
teaching the Christians; (5) The dispensing of simple remedies 
has opened the way to many hearts and homes. I have not 
found a "little" knowledge "dangerous" as the doctors some- 
times tell us it is, but most helpful here (where such total 
ignorance prevails) to the spread of the Gospel. 

Methods ' of Working. — Teaching. — In work amongst 
country women I have found it important to avoid preaching, 
and to devote one's energies to teaching. Preaching washes 
over, whilst teaching soaks in. The women are mostly very 
ignorant and do not know how to listen — they are accustomed 
to be told they know nothing, and at first have very little air.bition 
to learn. We must begin as if teaching an infant class, with 
much repetition of the same truth — nothing is too simple for them. 
Teach, and keep on teaching. 
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Graded System. — I aim at never leaving a class of women 
till they have learned something, and to help in this object, we 
of the C'hur h Missionary Society have agreed on a graded 
system, and prepared some simple booklets that are used through- 
out the Mission. The first contains the Gospel message in 
very simple rhyme, and the second is an elementary catechism- — 
from these they go on to more difficult work. 

Sundays. — Country women cannot attend week-day classes 
therefore make much of Sundays — it should always be a full, full 
day. From early morning till they have to go home, usually 
about 4 o'clock, take advantage of every five minutes to teach 
them, or set them teaching each other. Allow no go<isiping or 
idle talking — the most stupid woman should have something to do, 
and when she has learnt a text she can try and teach it to some- 
one e se. This method of using the Sunday is most important. 

Station Classes. — An excellent plan for teaching scattered 
members and enquirers is to gather them together in some 
central station for a course of definite instruction. These we 
call " station classes," and they bring most satisfactory results. 

Bible Schools.- -Yor the instruction and refreshment of our 
Bible women and older Christians, some of whom live in isolated 
country places, we hold an annual nine days' Bible School in 
Miencheo, when special Scripture subjects are.taught, interesting 
talks given, and discussion invited on practical subjects. 

One point I should like to emphasize most strongly. It 
tends greatly to success when an evangelist at an outstation 
fully recognizes that it is his duty to minister to the women as 
well as the men of his congregation, and when he takes a real 
interest in the progress of the women's work. A man who for 
20 years was a vegetarian and leader of a Buddhist sect, now 
the earnest voluntary helper at an outstation, said to meone 
day, " I am seeking to lead that woman to Christ — she would be 
a power in the Church if she believed. " His experience of the 
power and possible extent of a woman's influence was gained 
entirely from his observations of her efforts to win disciples to 
Buddhism. The womens' work is very promising in that outsta- 
tion, and an evangelist who has such a spirit will impress upon 
the male adherents their responsibility towards theis own fami- 
lies ; and this is necessary, for, whilst in some cases the man 
has used his influence so successfully as to have been the means 
of bringing all the women members of his household to Christ, 
in other cases that I have come across, baptized men have 
allowed even their own wives to remain in total ignorance of the 
Gospel. 

One thing more I would like to mention. The complaint 
is often made by the women that we do not understand their 
Chinese ways. Certainly it is not easy for us with our Western 
characteristics and ideas of things as they ought to be, to under- 
stand Chinese ways, but it is worth while taking a great deal 
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of trouble to get to know as much as we can about Chinese 
customs and habits of thought, and (without compromising any 
principle) show consideration and respect for them. Of course 
it is well understood that no method succeeds without love and 
sympathy and unbounded patience. We need to be on the 
watch for opportunities of showing little- kindnesses — not giving 
money and garments indiscriminately, for that does harm — but 
tactful help in times of special need, getting into touch with the 
women in seasons of trial and difficulty, and seeking so to know 
their history and circumstances that we may find the susceptible 
point in each life, where sympathy can reach the heart and open 
it to the love of Jesus. 



Work Among Students.— By Dr. WILLIAM Wilson. 

On being asked to ccmtribute a paper for the Conference 
on the subjectofworkamong students, it seemed a little incongruous 
that such a paper should come from one working in an out-of-the- 
way Fu city, so far removed from any great centre of student life 
such as is naturally to be found in this great provincial capital. 

As, however, this work among students has for the last few 
years been to to me a subject of increasing interest, I cannot 
refuse to bring before the Conference a simple narrative of our 
experiences. 

Ere this paper comes to be read, much will have already 
been said on the great subject of the recent changes in China, 
especially in connection with the altered attitude of the educated 
classes towards Western learning, and the new avenue of access 
this affords us of coming into more direct contact with this 
important class of the population. 

I am therefore justified in entirely passing over these general 
considerations as having been already adequately dealt with, 
and passing on at once without further delay to our own personal 
experiences in efforts made to avail ourselves of this new avenue 
of approach to the student class. About four years ago I made 
an initial experiment in this line by utilizing a small empty ward 
in our hospital, and converting it into a Chemical and Electrical 
Museum of a very elementary kind. This soon became a centre 
of no little interest, and every day we had numbers of students 
coming to see and hear all that they could of the.se objects, and 
at their own request we started a course of weekly lectures which 
were well attended. 

The first result however was to find the inadequacy of our 
accommodation, and we proceeded to the erection of a special 
building to combine the two functions of Museum and Lecture 
Hall. A few months later this was completed, and just in time 
for the inrush of students contingent on three sets of literary 
examinations being held during that year. 
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While these examinatione were in progress, we daily had 
large and very attentive audiences which completely filled our 
hall, both area and gallery. Our plan was to assemble first in 
the adjoining preaching hall, whence, after half-an-houror more 
of Gospel preaching, we all adjourned to the Science Hall. Here 
my assistant and I took it in turn to give popular lectures, 
principally confining ourselves to Chemistry and Electricity. 

At the request of some of these students, we instituted a 
month's course of progressive lectures, thus making gse of the 
interval between two examinations. As that was the last year 
in which examinations according to the old regime were held, we 
have had no further experience of those daily crowded audiences, 
but the thousands of students who had then been present made 
the Science Hall well known all over our prefecture, and prepared 
the way for the more systematic instruction of the last two years, 
when we have had two or three courses a year, varying in duration 
from a month to six weeks. 

These courses have had to be made known by advertising 
somewhat widely by means of posters, and the students have 
been limited to men from the prefecture, but have come from 
places distant three, four, five, or even six days' journey. 

The experiences of our first systematic course of lectures 
led to a further development, which has since become an integral 
patt of the work. Several of the students explained that they 
were themselves school teachers, and they wanted to be able to 
pass on to their scholars the knowledge that they had acquired, 
but at once realized the impossibility of doing this without 
apparatus and instruments, and their proposal was that I should 
obtain the necessary apparatus from England. 

One felt really sorry to have to admit to them that the cost 
of such things at home, apart from the additional cost and risk 
of ocean and inland freight, was such as to be absolutely pro- 
hibitive to all but exceptionally wealthy students, and my feehng 
of sympathy for them led me to the idea, which since has been 
carried into effect, of helping them to make their own apparatus, 
at a very small fraction of the cost of these purchased from home. 

A practical workshop course of instrument making was 
proposed and enthusiastically taken up. Every man in the 
class entered his name, paying down a deposit, and it was 
arranged that the class should assemble in a month's time. 
Meanwhile, three joiners, a blacksmith, and a tinsmith were set 
on to do the part of the work which they alone could do, and 
on the re-assembling of the class we proceeded to the manufacture 
of electrical apparatus. I had in the meantime arranged about 
twenty pieces, which, for lecture purposes, aiforded the means of 
illustrating the underlying principles of electricity, and several of 
its more obvious practical applications. 

Each day a new instrument was taken in hand, such as 
filectric bell, galvanometer, electric motor, telephone, and thus a 
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class of twenty students in the space of twenty days turned out 
four hundred pieces of apparatus. 

Each student, on completing his instrument, affixes his name, 
and all are stored in a special room. When a'l the work has been 
accomplished and each student has settled his account, he has 
access to the room, and is assisted in packing up his goods, and 
thus, for example, on one day twenty-six students left us for their 
homes, taking with them twenty-six coolie loads'" of instruments. 

In this way, last year (1906), over seventy students attended 
our course of lectures, and fifty of these made for themselves 
instruments, so that over a thousand pieces of apparatus were 
taken away, together with all the needful chemicals for the work- 
ing of their galvanic batteries, as also a number of diagrams. 

Our best student is one who came from the prefecture of 
Chia-ting, and has .spent a whole year in the city that he might 
attend three consecutive courses of lectures, occupying much of 
his intervening time in teaching in one of the schools, and 
latterly, at the request of our Hsien mandarin, delivering public 
lectures twice a week in one of our largest temples on the scien- 
tific subjects he had learned here. He has, while with us, ac- 
cumulated a stock of over sixty pieces of apparatus, about 
thirty-five of which are electrical, and the remainder illustrative 
of chemistry, pneumatics, hydrostatics, and heat. He takes 
home with him a very large assortment of diagrams, as he has 
copied every available diagram in our possession, and has 
worked so thoroughly that he has really a very fair elementary 
knowledge of these subjects. He left with all bis treasures by 
boat yesterday afternoon. 

Each successive course of lectures has been attended by a 
steadily increasing number of students, until this present year 
(1907), when a difficulty of a very obvious character has begun 
to present itself, so that while we had laid ourselves out for a 
still further increase, the actual number of students has seriously 
decreased. 

When we commenced, the Government schools had not been 
started, and thus under the old regime of private ' study, there 
was no difficulty in a attending month or two's course of 
lectures. Now, however, while so many students are attending 
these schools, it is obviously impossible for them to break into a 
session's work by coming here for a limited time. 

This led a number of students to ask me to have a summer 
vacation course. This we have carried out, and a better set of 
students could not have been desired, their zeal for knowledge 
being evidenced by their staying up during the vacation and 
attending lectures during the heat of the sixth month. 

At present the only course open to us is to make the lectures 
more widely known, thus drawing students from a wider area. 
It is with this object in view that I am now carrying out the 
suggestion of preparing a set of electrical apparatus for exhibi- 
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tion at the Annual Fair in Chentu, to be held in the second 
month. 

My purpose is to have two sets, one exactly the sarne as 
those the students make, the essential features of which are 
efficiency in working and economy in construction. In the 
second set the question of economy is put on one side, and we are 
trying, with ornamental wood and good workmanship, to produce 
superior apparatus, more in keeping with the general idea of 
exhibition articles. The one set will be arranged simply for 
exhibition, while the other set will be all connected up with a 
ready charged battery in such way that at pleasure any one 
piece of apparatus may be put into action by pressing a button. 

And now a word as to the outcome of this effort from a mis- 
sionary point of view. 

In the early days the Science Hall brought us into contact 
with many thousands of students, who thus heard something of 
the Gospel message, and many of whom took home with them 
tracts, books, and portions of the Scriptures. 

During the last two years our intercourse h as been very much 
fuller, though with, of course, a smaller number of men. Students 
living with us for a month or six weeks cannot help but become 
very well acquainted with the main facts of the Gospel. Every 
morning they join with us in household worship. On Sunday 
morning they are present at the service, and on Sunday after- 
noon I have a special meeting for them. Supplementary to this, 
and perhaps of greater value still, are the opportunities afforded 
in an evening for friendly informal conversation with them in 
their rooms ; first, showing a real interest in the notes they are 
writing out or the diagrams they are copying, you can easily lead 
on to the one theme which has brought us to this land. On 
leaving they always take with them Christian books. When we 
remember that for most if not all of these students, this is the first 
contact they have had with a foreigner, one cannot be too thankful 
for such a contact, and while longing and praying for immediate 
spiritual results, we do indeed praise God for the month or more 
of friendly intercourse we have had with them, and follow them 
with prayer that the seed sown may be watered by the Holy 
Spirit, and in God's own time may bring forth fiuit to eternal life. 

Rather than unduly add to the length of this paper by details 
which may be of interest to only a few, I would reserve to an 
appendix a list of apparatus that the students make, and any 
other facts of secondary importance. 

List of Apparatus Made by Students. 

Klectro-magnet and stand, capable of sustaining six pounds. 
Wheatstone's needle telegraphic instrument. 
Morse's automatic recording telegraphic instrument. 
Electro-magnetic needle telegraphic instrument. 
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Galvanometer. 

Electric bell. 

Luyt's magnetic electric motor. 

Douth's „ „ 

Bell's telephone. 

Microphone. 

Living-board microphone. 

Resonator microphone. 

Commutators for reversing currents. 

Oersted's instument. 

„ „ (copper rectangle and three needles). 

Copper wire helcx for demonstrating electro-magnetism. 
Induction coil for giving shocks. 
Apparatus for electrolysis of water. 

„ „ demonstrating static electricity. 

„ „ „ conduction and non-conduction. 

„ „ „ two metals produce electricity. 

Simple voltaic couple. 
Copper and zinc gravity battery. 

The above twenty-three pieces of apparatus cost in all about 
8000 cash ; the chemicals for charging the batteries, 2000 cash. 
The student fee for one course of lectures is, Taels 3.00. 



Preaching.— M.V. F. J. Dymond. 

We are unable to speak of any extraordinary success, ye' 
we praise God that success has not been absent. 

The method that appeals most supremely to me is that of 
preaching. This we find enjoyment to ourselves, and in it we 
feel greatest satisfaction. 

Street preaching, in town and village, we have had a good 
deal of, but we prefer to work in a well-placed shop. This we 
open five days a week, varying our times between afternoons and 
evenings. Singing, accompanied by a concertina, has been our 
way of drawing the people. We have found that the Chinese 
patiently listen to the story we have to tell, that Blessed Story 
which has moved the world. Our regret is that we tell it so ill, 
and are still so blind to its great beauty. Many times it has been 
a means of grace to ourselves to held forth the Word of Life. 
For this, as for more ornate services, there needs to be careful soul 
preparation, as well as a prayerful spirit throughout the whole time 
occupied by missionary or evangelists, in addressing the people. 
Many faces become quite familiar. Such evening services have 
given us an evangelist, who testifies to the grace of God in deliver- 
ing him from theawful thraldom of drink, "Mornings I was a man, 
evenings I was a demon." He is conducting himself satisfactorily, 
and preaches with much acceptability, whilst the change in his 
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life and conduct is the remark of not a few. Only in thorough 
transformation of character can we ever be satisfied. The people 
have been attentive and courteous, and many have felt the power 
of the Truth. 

With the New China movement we have had some dealings' 
and, in response to repeated invitations, we ventured to teach in 
a Government School for a short time daily. It interfered with 
no other work, and the result has been a kindlier feeling towards 
us, and, in a few instances, interest in the Gospel has been created 
in the minds of the students. 

In one or two instances, large numbsrs of people have peti- 
tioned to join us. In one village sixty-six names were handed 
in, in another some thirty families removed their idols. Both 
were seeking protection from Catholics. In the former case there 
is not a vestige remaining of the movement, and in the latter the 
work is surrounded with great difficulties. The Chinese are fond 
of cock-fighting, and often attempt to put Catholics and Protestants 
in the ring, instead of the usual combatants. In many cases 
attempts have been made to make us into scare-crows, but that 
is an office we were not ambitious to assume. 

We have seen something of the work amongst the JMiao, 
and have had the pleasure of baptizing twenty-six of them in 
their village meetii'ig-house. To pay occasional visits amongst 
these people has always been an inspiration. When one considers 
what they were but four short years ago, and what they now are, 
we cannot but say, "What hath God wrought !" Many of them, 
both men and women, can now read, they come in hundreds to 
religious services, join heartily and harmoniously in the singing 
of hymns, give liberally of their poverty, building chapels, 
schools, etc., without a penny of English money, and are 
strenuously endeavouring to rid themselves of the awful sins of 
wine and lust, which have so terribly debased them. For such 
sights we give unfeigned praise to God. "His blood can make 
the foulest clean, His blood avails for me." Mr. and Mrs. H. 
Parsons are living among.st them, and are devoting themselves 
entirely to this tribe. 

At Chao Tong we have a small hospital just completed, 
with Dr. Savin and Dr. Grandin in charge, and a girls' school, of 
thirty-five scholars, who are taught by Miss Ethel Squire, B.A., 
of London. Her sister, who is also a B.A. of London, is already 
en route to take up educational work amongst the Miao. A 
school, mainly for the training of evangelists, is under the care 
of Mr. C. Hicks. Our chapel is well filled every Sunday, there 
is a membership of about fifty, whilst several young people from 
our schools are ready for baptism. 

Recently a clan, called the No Su, have been moved by 
what they have seen of the Miao work to draw towards us. Many 
are wealthy landlords, and much addicted to opium smoking, 
so that we find them more difficult to receive the Truth. Some 
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two hundred have enrolled themselves, they have converted a 
Dragon Temple into a preaching place, and are now busy 
building a chapel. Some of their own number conduct service 
in their language every Sunday. Thus an opening for Christian 
work has been made amongst this interesting people. 

Our work amongst the Chinese is comparatively slow, yet 
Me have several bright trophies of the saving power of Christ. 

Let us then not weary of preaching ! Keeping our own souls 
satuiated with Heavenly Truth, may we be able to preach with 
freshness and power, whenever occasion offers. 

We believe it wise to have special carnivals, such as Easter, 
Christmas, Harvest Festival, and Chinese New Year, when bright 
services are held, plenty of stirring hymns sung, and short addres- 
ses given by different speakers. At Tong Chwan recently we had 
such a time, our chapel being thronged night after night. 
We have found hearts weary of sin coming to services repeat- 
edly, who still are not one with us, but the Truth is bound to 
win, the nation is becoming permeated with the knowledge of 
the Man of Galilee, and the day shall come when a great host of 
noble men and women vill be raised up as the result of all our 
service. 

Our Christians often disappoint us. To strike names off 
would be easy work at times. But we have found them amenable 
to reason,' and penitent when their sin has been shown to them. 
Yet one has to confess that the character of a chivalrous Christian 
gentleman is hard to find. They continue avaricious, jealous, 
■quarrelsome, two-faced — the.se sins we find hard to uproot. 
To lead them close to Christ, to get them endued with His 
Holy Spirit is the constant aim of all our preaching, and we 
believethat preaching, which has been the great weapon employ- 
ed by the Churches throughout the world, is destined to be the 
power which God will use in bringing this nation to Himself. 



Then followed a paper by Dr. C. E. TOMPKINS, on 

THE MODERN SUNDAY SCHOOL IDEA. 

Development of Educational Methods — Instruction in Sunday Schools 
Has not Kept Pace— Organization of the Schools into Departments 
and Grades Standard at Least as High as That of the Education- 
alists — Architecture of our Churches Should be Modified to Meet 
the Requirements — Should Organize Sunday Schools of All Mis- 
sions into District Associations. 

Oevelopmeat of Educational Methods. 

The theory and art of teaching is certainly not a new 
subject of study and thought, it has been prominent for centuries, 
but there has sprung up a new school, the seeds of which were 
sown by such men as Froebel and Pestalozzi, and has brought 
about the present remarkable improvements in our Public schools. 
Educational methods have been practically revolutionized in 
these later years, and the Kindergarten is no longer an experi- 
met.t, but an established department. -Moreover, this new spirit 
of education has passed on up through the grades, through the 
academic schools, and its influence is potent in our highest 
in.stitutions of learning to-day. 'J'he progress in the methods of 
dealing with the "child mind" in our public schools is deserving 
of our profoundest gratitude and sincere admiration. 

Instruction in Sunday Schools Has not Kept Pace. 

But while there has been this remarkable advance in methods 
of instructing the child in the day school, what is the status of 
his instruction in the Sunday School? How does the teaching of 
that Book of Books, the Word of God, compare with what he 
receives in the so-called secular schools ? .Sad to say, all too 
frequently, his instruction on Sunday is haphazard, disconnected, 
crude, and erratic. His teacher may be ever so consecrated, yet 
ignorant of the first principles of instruction ; zealous, but with 
no conception of the "child mind," or his "thought processes." 
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Too often the comparison shames the work and endeavor of the 
Bible School. There is fast developing, therefore, a desire, yea, 
a demand, by many thoughtful Christian workers, to give the 
child as careful and as good instruction in God's Word oil 
Sunday as he receives in Nature study, or language work 
during the week. And so the key-note of this movement, fcr 
such it really is, may be taken as being, "The Application of 
Approved Educational Principles to Our Sunday Schools." Truly 
God's work demands our very best efforts, and it behoves us 
to make use of these successful methods in furthering His cause. 

Organization of the Schools Into Departments and Grades. 

There are many churches a.': home now that are earnestly 
stri ingto bring theirSundav Schools up to a standard comparable 
with the day school. The schools are better organized. They 
are carefully graded, and divided into departments, beginning 
with the elementary, for children of the kindergarten age, then 
the primary, the junior, the senior, and the adult. Each depart- 
ment has its own superintendent and teachers, utilizing the various 
methods of instruction especially adapted to the pupils of that 
department. The teachers are chosen with a view to their special 
fitness for this or that grade, and they must not only know their 
text, the Bible, but, as educationalists, how to impart its facts 
and truths to the pupil. The results in such schools are most 
gratifying, and are added proof of the effectiveness of the principle 
mentioned. Many schools are finding it essential to apply the 
grade plan to the question of course of study, and they have a 
definite, complete curriculum for all the school, each grade fol- 
lowing its own specified course, with a recognized standard of 
scholarship. 

But so far we have referred to the Bible School in the home 
land. What about Sunday School work in China ? Are such 
plans of organization and methods feasible for Mission work ? 
With certain adaptations, 1 am sure they are. We need not 
hesitate in the least to appropriate tried and proven methods of 
work, which the Christian Church has developed and learned after 
years of patienttoil and plodding. They are ours as heragents, and 
it is our privelege, it is more, our duty, to take the very best she 
has found and use them here. And, to my mind, the develop- 
ment and organization of this Sunday School Idea offers ex- 
ceptional opportunities for the extension of our Master's Cause. 
We may not find enough suitable helpers whereby to completely 
organize our schools as we would wish, but we can make a 
beginning. Or we may not feel that we, as individuals, are 
fully informed on the matter,' not competent enough, but we can 
study. There are many available books, full of practical help, 
some of which may be found on exhibition at this Conference. 
There are numerous obstacles, but the persistent soul will find 
them surmountable. 
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And I know of one Sunday School that is already attempt- 
ing to follow an adapted form of the principles mentioned. It 
has but three Departments, and lacks several features of the 
desired orgaization, but there is the beginning. The Elementary 
Department, in particular, is proving its effectiveness. The little 
folks are loyal and enthusiastic. They have the-r own songs 
and exercises ; they follow a course of study especially adapted 
to children of their age. And methods that are successful with 
children at home are proving equally practical in China. There is 
a Junior Department, which is also following a course that 
appeals to the boys and girls of story-loving age. Then there is 
the Adult Department. At present it is impossible to make the 
sharp distinctions between the grades, but the system will 
gradually develop as time goes on. A visitor would possibly see 
no difference in the methods of the school hour, the preliminaries 
of the services might be considered brief, and there is no preach- 
ing to the school as a whole, but beneath the surface the seed of 
improved methods has been sown. 

Standard at Least as High as That of the Educationalists. 

An observing person cannot but be impressed with the 
undeveloped, fettered mind of the majority in our congregations. 
The old system of education of the Chinese, their mode of 
thought, their beliefs, their very life, have dwarfed and stunted 
the natural development of the mind, so that we find, as some 
one has said, "a child's mind in a man's nature." In dealing 
with such a mind, then, how essential it is for us to apply modern 
pedagogical principles. We expect our educationalists to do 
so in teaching literature, hi.story, or the sciences. Shall we 
set a lower standard for the teaching of the Holy Bible? 1 
have been sorely disappointed to .see with what evident self- 
.satisfaction some Sunday School teachers rest on the •' parrotiz- 
ing" of the Golden Text by their scholars as the acme of their 
instruction. And boys and girls will rattle off verse after verse 
from the sacred Word, more glibly than a talking machine, and 
know not more than li what they are saying. Such methods 
are decidedly noi fedagogu-cl. The easiest way of teaching is 
not always the best. 

Arctiitecture of our Cliurcltes Should be Modified to Meet the 
Requirements. 

But if our Chinese churches de'selop their Sunday Schools 
along the lines mentioned, the question of a change in the 
architecture of our church buildings must not be overlooked. 
We shall want rooms for the departments and classes, rooms at- 
tractive, well lighted, and in close r&lation with the main audience 
room. While the ordinary Chinese day school may be conduct- 
ed in so much confusion and noise, we will find better results 
from our Bible School teaching where classes are comparatively 
private and quiet. 
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Should Organize SunodayShcoIs of All Missions into District 
Associations. 

There is one other very practical phase of the Sunday 
School movement which I long to see started in West China, 
and that is the organization of the Sunday Schools of the various 
Missions into District Associations, for mutual help and growth, 
the districts to be formed relative to the accessibility of the Mis- 
sion centers. Our native Christians need the inspiration of good, 
rousing, Sunday School Conventions, and so do the hard work-v 
ing missionaries. Such a movement will be of inestimable value 
in cementing the spirit of brotherhood in our midst. 

The Church in West China is now old enough to more 
seriously consider, and develop, its auxilary, the Sunday School — 
yes, and the Christian Endeavor, too. Leaders, the crying need 
of the present time, may be trained for service through these 
agencies, while the Church will find itself growing, as a healthful 
child does, in learning to use its limbs. The Churches of the 
field need to take such a step, and may this West China 
Conference of 1908 mark the beginning of an era of active 
progress in the development of the Sunday School Idea, both 
in the individual church, and in united, organized, efforts. 



This was followed by a paper from Mr. I. MASON, on 

CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOUR WORK. 

Movement Needs No Description — Its Place inWest China — Its Principles 
— The C.E. Pledge — Value in Raising up Leaders and Preparing for 
Self-Government — Fellowship: Interdenominational and Interna- 
tional — Closely Linked to the Individual Church — Rapid 'Growth 
in China — To Supplement not Supplant Other Work — Suggested 
Meeting of Those Specially Interested. 

Moveme nt Needs No Description. 

The Society of Christian Endeavour is too well known, 
especially to younger missionaries, to need much in the way of 
apology in introducing before this Conference. One mi:;ht 
venture to say that no inconsiderable proportion of those now 
assembled have been coiinected more or less with the movement 
in the home lands, and this might be followed up by saying 
that probably none who have been so connected have failed to 
be helped and blessed through its instrumentahty. 
Its Place In West China. 

This being so, it would seem well worth while that we 
should consider whether this particular organization may not 
have a useful and helpful place amongst us in West China, and 
if we are not missing blessing which ought now to be ours through 
this channel. 
Its Principles. 

Let us at the outset once more remind ourselves what the 
C.E. stands for. Put briefly, it stands for these four principles : — 

1. Confession of Christ. 

2. Service for Christ. 

3. Fellowship with Christ's people. 

4. Loyalty to Christ's Church. 
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Dr. F. E. Clark says, " With these roots, the Christian En- 
deavour tree will bear fruit in any soil," and his words are fortified 
by a world-wide experience. Surely the ) rinciples enumerated 
are just what — under perhaps differing names and organizations — 
we are all aiming at in our work as Christian missionaries 
throughout the West. 

We wish to encourage coniinual confession of Christ, and 
not allow the idea to gain ground that for a large pioportion of 
our members, the confession of, and testimony for, Chri t, is 
practically ended with the public ceremony of admission into 
the Church. 

Other things being equal, a Church which keeps alive 
confession and testimony among its members, is likely to be 
stronger, healthier, and heartier than one which does not. We 
read that, in old times, "they that loved the Lord spake often 
one to another," and in these days, too, the Church will profit 
trem.endously when its members commune freely one with another 
about the Lord's dealings with them, or by bearing witness, or 
giving exhortatirn as He shall give them utterance. A few may 
need repre.«sing rather than encouraging along these lines, but 
probably the comrron experience is that Chinese Christians are 
not easily drawn to speak together of the things of God. They 
listen well to pastor or evangelist, and take part in what we may 
call the mechanical exercises, but in the matters of earnest 
testimony and genuine prayer, they still need to be led and 
encouraged. 

The C.B. Pledge. 

The Christian Endeavour Pledge exercises a stirr.ulating 
and helpful influence in this direction. The promise to strive to 
do whatever God wants us to do — to read the Bible and pray 
every day, and to be ever ready to bear witness for the Saviour — 
such a promise is surely one we can unhesitatingly encourage 
and take the lead in. Nothing less is worthy of the man who 
has begun to call upon the name of the Lcrd. The promise to 
take some active part, aside from singing, in every C.E. meeting 
attended, is approached with more hesitation by some ; it was 
by the present writer, until a fuller view was gained of the 
re.servation, " unless hindered by some reason which I can con- 
scientiously give to my Lord and Master." Such reasons do 
exist at times, and it would be quite contrary to the spirit of the 
C.E. pledge to exact a slavish adherence to vocal expression, at 
the sacrifice of weighty considerations why one should keep 
silent on any particular occasion. 

But as a general rule it is found that the "active'' member, 
not only does not feel it an irksome duty, but rather a precious 
privilege, to have his brief vocal service, which usually brings 
with it a joy and satisfaction well worth the efl!brt. Incidentally, 
che taking a definite part in the meeting promotes Bible reading 
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and study, in preparation for speaking on the topic chosen. It 
also breaics down reserve and timidity, and opens the way for 
wider service with many. , The monthly consecration meetings, 
when the roll is called, afford a good opportunity for self- 
examination, for honest confession, for praise and thanksgiving, 
and is an excellent device for keeping young Christians up to 
the mark. 

Value ia Raising up Leaders and Preparing tor Self-Oovernment. 

Our second principle is Cmstant Service. The true En- 
deavourer is bound to do his best to get into active Christian 
work. A large proportion of the active Christian workers in 
America and England, not to say many other lands, are con- 
nected with the Christian Endeavour Movement, and doubtless 
gain much of their impetus from it. The C.E. is a handmaid 
to the Church, and Endeavourers who are learning to serve 
others, and to give an active form to their belief in Christ, will 
probably be not only among the brightest and most cheerful of 
our members now, but will also be fitted in due time to be the 
office-bearers of the Church. 

By means of the various Comrnittees in a healthy Society, 
work can be found for all willing helpers. Good service is done 
by encouraging and stimulating slack adherents ; by visiting the 
sick ; by simple and tasteful decoration of the place of worship ; 
by definite evangelistic effort in preaching and tract distribution; 
and by many other methods which will spring into existence as 
a Society flourishes. In the Christian Endeavour we have one 
of the best means of training the Chinese Church to be self- 
governing, and these are the days when this matter demands 
the careful attention of all missionaries, and happy are those 
who so lay the foundations, that when the Church begins to feel 
its feet and wants to walk alone, it shall be found well trained 
in methods of service, and thus give fewer occasions for disap- 
pointment and regret. 

Fellowship : Interdenominational and International. 

Our third point is the cultivation of Fellowship ; not only 
among the members of a particular Church, but the wider 
fellowship with Christ's people everywhere. In the Christian 
Endeavour, we have probably the nearest appoach to the realiza- 
tion of true interdenominational and international fellowship 
now possible. It generates love and fellowship of such warmth 
that barriers are burned away, and most cordial meetings of 
Christians of all shades of opinions are proved possibilities under 
the C.E. flag, the world o'er. A sense of union with the hundreds 
of societies in China, and with the tens of thousands throughout 
the world, with occasional references to, and prayer for, them 
as brought forward by the Topics — such a feeling cannot but 
exercise beneficig.1 influence on all who enjoy it, and it makes 
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Miongly for the rtali/ation of the piayer of our Lord, "'Ihat 

they all may be one." 

Closely Linked to the Individual Church. 

And yet fellowship in the uriiverfal sense does not interfere 
with Loyalty to one's individual Mission or branch of the Church. 
The C.E. does not erist for itself alone, but that it may in very 
piactical ways help on the work of its particular Church, and 
the connection between the two is too well founded topeimit ot 
anything but fidelity to that Church and its interests. 
Rapid Growth in China. 

But it is unnecessary to enlarge upon the benefits of 
Christian Endeavour work in general. Tne practical point is, 
Is this branch of Christian effort really suited to the Chinese, 
and will it lake root among.st us in the West ? The reply to 
both queries is in the affirmative. Many will remeinber that in 
3905 a C.E. Convention was held at Ningpo. It is instructive 
to note the following from the General Secretary's Report at 
that time, which says : — " The remarkable growth of the En- 
deavour movement, in spite of all hindrances, during the past five 
years, is proof of its manifest adaptation to the developing 
Church in China. There are now 344 Endeavour Societies 
reported to the United Society, established in every province of 
China, except Kuangsi, Kansuh, Kweichow, and Yunnan. 
Societies have been organized by missionaries working under 
24 different Boards, representing almost all the leading Missions 
in C'hina, and hearty encouragement and sympathy have been 
offered to the C.E. movement in China by large numbers in these 
and other Missions who have not yet been able to use this special 
method in their work." That so many leaders of the Church 
were r« ady to go to the Convention, besides hundreds of delegates 
and others, making an assembly of over 1000, in inclement 
weather, thefe facts seem to show that in seme parts at least 
the C.E. has passed the experimental stage, and is now a 
recognized force within the Church, and naturally the desire is 
to spread the movement far and wide. 
To Supplement not Supplant Other Work. 

There are in Sz Chwan at present several small branches — 
twigs might be the more correct designation — and these, though 
small in numbers, have been found helpful, and have proved 
the possibility of the movement taking root in the West. What 
we now want, through the medium of this Conference, is to 
stimulate others to enter heartily into this branch of work, and 
also to organize, that we who are likeminded may get into closer 
touch with one another, and mutually share in the strength 
which comes ficm true union. Some may urge tl at they can 
hardly find place for another organization in addition the Bible 
Classes, Sunday Schools, and similar efforts. It should be 
remembered that a Christian Endeavour society would j-«////««<'»/ 
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and not supplant such efforts, and experience at home shows 
that the busiest Churches are just the ones which add a C.E. 
Society to their activities, and never seem to regret it. While 
the original title is, ■' Young People's Society," yet it has been 
recognized that the term is elastic, and in such lands as this, the 
idea is, " young " in the Christian life rather than in years, and 
there need be no limitation to the latter, so long as the new 
believer is really anxious to grow in grace, to shine for Jesus, 
and to help others. 
Suggested Meeting of Those Specially Interested 

If fellow-workers who are specially interested in this subject 
could meet together and consider how to consolidate ani extend 
this work in the West, this paper will not have been written in 
vain, and the time will soon come when the C.E. shall be found 
as energetic, enthusiastic, and as fruitful in the West as it already 
is in other parts of China. 



CONFERENCE SESSION. 
Saturday, 1st February. 

The Chair was taken at 2.00 p.m. by Mr. J. TAYLOR. 

Discussion on the general subject of The Native Church 
was resumed, and 

Dr. Canright moved, 
Resolved — That this Conference urges upon the Acting Board of 
Education the importance of founding a Medical School in connection 
with the proposed Union University as soon as the latter is started, as 
it considers that only through thoroughly qualified Christian Chinese 
doctors can the missionary expect to fully discharge his responsibility 
to the sick and suffering in this part of China. 

Seconded. 

Carried. 

Mr. Endicott — I should like to ask the Conference what its 
position is re cigarette smoking. Have we committed it to a 
committee to see how best to deal with it ? If so, can this 
committee report to this Conference again ? I should like to 
know the position of things. 

The Chairman — As far As I know, it is for the Conference to 
command. The matter of the cominittee is in order. It is the 
business of the committee to report to the Conference. 

Mr. Endicott — To this Conference ? 

The Chairman — Yes, or wait ten years (laughter). I will 
ask Dr. Cox to take charge of this resolution and read it for us. 

Dr. Cox — I beg to move this resolution, 

Resolveti—ThaX we, the members of the West China Missionary 
Conference, recognizing the evils which have been shown to accom- 
pany ttie use of cigarettes, and having had it brought to our notice that 
an Imperial Edict has recently been issued on the subject, therefore _ 
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appoint Dr. Kilborn, Dr. Canright, Mr. Grainger, Dr. Tompkins, Mr. 
Simkin, and Dr. Squibbs, a Standing Committee (with power to add to 
their number) to consider what steps can be taken to bring the evils 
connected with the importation and use of cigarettes before the Chinese 
local and central authorities, and before the British and American 
Governments ; and that this Committee report to the Advisory Board. 

Dr. ToMPPKiNS — I second that. 
The Chairman — Any discii.ssion ? 

The matter was then put to the vote and the resolution 
carried 

Bishop Cassei.s here read another resolution, 

A'esoh'ed- -Tha.i this Conference appoint a Standing Committee to 
make arrangements, if possible, lor Dr. Li, of Shanghai, to visit West 
China, and hold special meetings in various centres, and that they report 
the Advisory Board. 

Mr. Fergusson seconded. 

Mr. Sloan — In Mr. Beauchamp's absence, I should like to 
say a few words je Dr. Li. His father was a preacher in con- 
nection with the Methodist Mission. Suchao, and so he had the 
advantage of a Christian training. He left Suchao and went to 
St John's College and received his education. He speaks English 
fluently, and received orders according to the American Methodist 
Episcopal Church. He is most strict and particular with rega d 
to money matters. He said he never had any real and living 
spiritual experience until he went to Tient.sin. I had an 
opportunity of coming into contact with him, and it seems to me 
that he is a man of very clear and intimate knowledge of the 
Chinese mind and of things in China. I mii.st speak of his 
ministry from what I have heard from others rather than from 
personal experience, but I have heard missionaries say that his 
message is peculiarly applicable to the Chinese. He is able to 
speak of all the things that seem to hold them back from onward 
progress so clearly and incisively, and he is able to set forth the 
life of fellowship with Jesus Christ very powerfully. Missionaries 
of various Societies have spoken to me about him. When he first 
went to Hangchao, Archdeacon Moule was uncertain wTiat at- 
titude to take up towards him and his work. But, later, he 
advised his people to go and hear him. Other missionaries 
have spoken to me of Dr. Li's ministry, not only with reference 
to the Chinese Christians, but the missionaries of the American 
Presbyterian Church themselves confessed to having received 
benefit. 

Mr. Vale — Can Mr. Sloan tell us if he speaks Mandarin ? 

Mr. Sloaa — I think his Mandarin is generally understood. 

Mr. Whittlesey — Hehas been holding meetings in Yunnan, 
and that province is one in which Mandarin is spoken. 

The resolution was then put to the vote and carried. 

Dr. Kilborn- I m.ove, 

Resolved — That this Conference ask the Advisory Board to take 
steps to secure the establishment of a translation bureau in some centre 
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in West Qiina ; that the functions of this bureau should include the 
keeping of a record of all books and pamphlets upon which authors or 
translators are at work, and that such record be published from time to 
time in the IVc'st China Missionary Njws. 

Mr. Whittlesey seconded. 
The resclution was passed. 

VIr. Openshaw then read the agenda for the sixth day, as a 
resolution, with slight alteration, as follows : — 

Hesohid — That the Nomination Committee be asked to nominate a 
committee to deal with the subjects of Sunday School Work and Christ- 
ian Endeavour, and more especially to make arrangements, as they 
see fit for the holding of Conventions on these subject;. 

Mr. Vardon seconded. 

Dr. KiLBORN suggested that we give this to the Advisory 
Board. 

Mr. Openshaw accepts the alteration. 

The Chairman — With this correction, is there any discussion ? 

Mr. Endicott — The same discussion as be ore. We are 
thus making the Advisory Board an executive body. 

Mr. Davidson — I think the Advisory Board will remember 
what has been said at this Conference, and will simply suggest 
to the Missions to have men appointed to do this work. 

A vote was then taken and the matter carried. 

The Secretary here announced the proceeds of the collection 
for printing and other purposes. 



The following paper was then read by Dr. PARRY: — 

CHURCH VERSUS PEOPLE. 

The Subject Viewed From the Scripture Standpoint — Various Forms 
in Which the Versus Presents Itself for Our Attention — Prejudice 
Against the " Foreign " ■■ Our Political Relationships— Bearing on 
the Native Christians— What Should be Our Example and Teach- 
ing .' — Collision With Idolatry and Its Customs — Impact Upon An- 
cient Beliefs— Contact With Vested Interests — Church's Relations 
to Trade Guilds. 

The Subject Viewed From the Scripture Standpoint. 

If we approach this subject from the standpoint of tlie 
Scriptures, do we find that the versus is inevitable ? The Bible 
and history both answer, Yes. "Think not that I am come 
to send peace on earth ; I came not to send peace, but a sword," 
etc., sounds strangely after the song of angels, "Peace on earth," 
but history is the continuous comment on the truth of both 
declarations. Running through the record in the Acts, we find 
in chap. 2 (a) some "mocking;" (b) the infant Church "having 
favour with all the people ;" chaps. 4 and 5, alarm at 
evident progress, " Ye have filled all Jerusalem with your 
doctrine and intend to bring this man's blood upon us;"- chaps. 
7.8, and 9, persecution by leaders of people; martyrdom; 
chap. 13, the forward movement of missionary enterprize met by 
Jewish envy and prejudice; chap.s. 14, fickle superstitious heathen 
mob easily swayed ; chaps. 16, vested interests collided with ,^ 
Roman customs said to be infringed ; " these men teach customs 
which it is not lawful for us to receive, neither to observe, being 
Romans," etc.; chaps. 16, 21, 26, Roman citizenship appealed 
to; chaps. 17, opposition of proud schools of philosophy at 
Athens; chaps. 19, idolatrous crafts endangered; result: a'riot. 
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Various Portns in Which the Versus Presents Itself for Our 
Attention. 

Coming, now, to our own experience, we find several forms 
in which this versus presents itself for our attention. 

Prejudice Against the "Foreign." 

(i) A foreiirii religion, its messengers, foreigners. — This 
prejudice meets us at the outset ; all that is held against foreign 
and foreigner is in consequence held against the Go.spel and the 
Church. The corrective to this, so far as it is in our power, 
must be to seek and to obtain that spiritual enduement which, 
as it accompanies the declaration of our message, shall so 
commend it to every man's conscience in the sight of God by 
that manifestation of the Truth that carries with it the impress 
of its universal character and adaptability, that so brings out 
the great eternal principles inherent in the Gospel, as that men 
must feel, by an inward response, in some degree, that the 
message is, after all, not foreign, hut heavenly, and therefore 
universal ; and at the same time and by the same enabling, that 
we commend ourselves as messengers of God, possessed by the 
true spirit of the brotherhood of humanity. We can also seek 
to avoid entirely any show of superior wisdom and goodness, 
all condescending airs ; and while not forgetting that in the 
Chinese ideal the superior man will value and respect himself, 
we can at the same time, by the constraining love of Christ, seek 
to evince that we are, in the truest sense, their servants for Jesus' 
sake. 

A due appreciation, and acknowledgment on our part, of 
all those points in China's ancient moral standards which bear 
witness to the work of the law written in their conscience, should 
also help to lessen this feeling against the Gospel and its mes- 
sengers as foreign. Indeed, one may say that, while we cannot 
wholly do away with this factor in the versus, we may do 
much unhappily to increase and strengthen it, on one hand, or 
to lessen it on the other. If we feel in ourselves that the Chinese 
are very foreign to us, and act accordingly, we must not be 
surprised if they in turn feel that both we and our message are 
very foreign to them, and and act accordingly. 

Our Political Relationships. 

(2) Political relationships. — We are unable to dissociate 
ourselves from our nationality and the connection which it in- 
volves with our government. Consuls, and treaty rights, and the 
fact remains that under ordinary conditions, as respectable 
subjects, our governments cannot but take cognizance of our 
presence, and take some concern for our safety in person and 
property. This helps to confirm the prejudice against us as 
agents of our governments, and in the same measure against 
the Christians as disloyal, and as in league with foreigners. 
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These conditions, being in the constituted order, must be 
regarded as inevitable, the vcnii-s which they create must 
also be accepted as inevitable, and the question is rather how it 
can be miniir.ised ; and here the need of circumspection comes 
in : — 

(A) On our own ]3art, that 'we avoid obtruding our 
nationality. We can be loyal to our country without dressing 
ourselves in our national colours, or being too fond of expatiating 

on the glories of Ta kwoh, while we need not fear to be too 

eloquent on the glories and privileges oiTien kwoh. 

Bearing on the Native Christians. 

The missionary Apostle Paul did not hesitate, on two or 
three occasions, to declare his Roman citizenship, and in a quiet 
dignified way claim the rights that belonged to that ; but once 
was when on the very point of being scourged, and the other 
after he had already received stripes and imprisonment in 
Philippi, and the third was the appeal to Caesar after two years 
and more of weary waiting for scant justice. We are all probably 
agreed that there are times when a quiet holding to our simple 
unquestioned rights, as subjects of another nation, is right, and 
may be the most beneficial step at a given juncture ; but we are 
probably also agreed that it only accentuates the versus to 
be too ready with an appeal to oar Consuls, to say nothing of 
the effect upon the native Christians. 

In conversation with a Chinese genteman, a fellow traveller 
on the trans-Siberian, who had spent some years in Europe, he 
expressed the opinion that Western people, while knowing a g'reat 
deal about the Christian doatrine, yet, when difficulties arose, 
were apt to settle the matter rather by the size of the fist than 
be the appeal to right principles. However true or not that 
may be, we at least do well to remember that any point gained, 
or ground held, or disputes settled, by the exercise of Christian 
moderation, and by friendly discussion, and readiness to hear 
the other side, will be a far more real and lasting gain than the 
same end gained by an impatient sweeping aside of objections, 
and appeal to the powers that be, and moreover will do some 
little toward lessening the versus under this heading. 

What Should be Our Example and Teaching ? 

( B) Very closely allied to (a) is the need of inculcating In 
our Church members the spitituality of the Christian faith, and 
here we cannot overlook the fact that like begets like, and that 
in this respect the Christians will be very apt to reflect ourselves. 
Let nationality be very much to the front with us, and it will be 
no wonder if they take something of the colouring, and tend to 
pose as disciples of the English or American Church and so, as 
sharing something of the prestige of the same. When this feature 
becomes developed, we all recognize its objectionableness, and 
we feel that it is no wonder if their non-Christian fellow men 
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regard such Christians as persons who have relinquished some- 
thing of their claim to be true sons of China, and resent them 
accordingly. It can scarcely be do bted that much of the 
antagonism which has been developed during recent years 
concurrently with large movements towards the Church, has been 
the result of this spirit in professing Christians, and we may be 
sure that this versus will intensify with the growth, on the 
other hand, of the national spirit among the people at large. 

I do not overlook the fact that, among the Christians 
themselves, something of the same stirring of the national spirit 
is present, and if it does not override the Christian in them, this 
will be a gain, and will go far to counteract the evil just 
mentioned ; but none the less does it remain our duty to seek 
to impress upon the Christians, by teaching and example, the 
spiritualness and inwardness of the Kingdom of God, so that in 
those who are sincere though imm.ature the true ideal may grow, 
while those who are possessed by only selfish and unworthy 
ends, who would use the Church as long as it will serve their 
purpose, may, by the very insistence of the spiritual, be either 
repelled or led to consider their ways. 

The intense antagonism which has been aroused by the 
methods of the Romish Church, in fostering the partisan sjiirit in 
its members, is so obvious as scarcely to need mention, but we 
cannot overlook the fact that our churches have at times teen 
infected with the same ; and there is nothing lost by reiterating 
our unanimous agreement against all interference in lawsuits, 
and against anything that would give the least encouragement 
to members or adherents to think that their connection with us 
or the Church will afford them any vantage ground whatever in 
their dealings with their fellow men outside the Church. 

Not only so, but we will seek to lead them in the more 
excellent way, in which (as we and they together learn of Him 
to bear His yoke) they shall not only refrain from seeking to 
gain a passing advantage over others by means of their religion, 
but will strive in a positive sense to overcome evil with good, 
to win by yielding, to bless where they are reviled, to become 
actively communicators of good to others, and so to put to silence 
the ignorance of foolish men, and to commend themselves and 
thsir faith to those who are alive to the difference between 
virtue and vice. 

Collision With Idolatry and Its Customs. 

CoUisicn with idolatrous customs brings about a versus 
that as the Church grows is in some degree inevitable, as we 
have seen in the record of the early Church in the Acts. 

(A) The impact upon ancient cherished beliefs must cause 
resentment scmewhere. Every Chinese Christian is in himself a 
reflection upon the superstitions and follies from which he has 
turned, and which yet are potent with and sacred to the majority. 
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(B) As the Church increases there is apt to be an interfer- 
ence with money interests vested in the idolatrous systems, and 
when the craft is in danger, as well as the name of some goddess 
brought into disrepute, it can hardly be otherwise than that there 
should be no small stir, etc. 

( C) The question of the relation of Church members to 
the trade guilds, theatrical processions, etc., comes in here, and 
in this connection the ill feeling aroused has at times been 
acute. 

Impact Upon Ancient Beliefs. 

In regard to the first of these considerations, wtile we accept 
the inevitable, and rejoice in every victory for the Truth over 
error, we can avoid causing needless resentment, by cultivating 
a true sympathy for those who have not had our light and 
opportunities, and are held in bonds make strong by centuries ; 
and while we hate the systems of idolatry and superstition that 
keep men in gross darkness, we can avoid riding roughshod 
over things that are held sacred. We can be faithful without 
being flippant. The thought that an idol is a nothing can be 
balanced by the remembrance that there are unseen powers of 
darkness entrenched behind the puerilities of heathenism. 

The thought that our Chinese fellow men are like the man 
fallen among thieves who have stripped and wounded him, 
with the remembrance that we ourselves have received the tender 
mercies of our God in Jesus Christ, will make us feel that our 
chief work 's not denunciation but proclamation, not sarcasm at 
t;he expense of the false, but a glowing persuasive presentation 
of the true. 
Contact Witli Vested Interests. 

In regard to the second consideration, we are at present 
confronted with the new factor that has conie into operation in 
China : the purely secular reform spirit, that has in many instances 
itself not hesitated to appropriate temple revenues to assist the 
work of national education, showing that in the vanguard of 
China's onward march, it is recognized that at least the Buddhist 
and Taoist systems are not consistent with national progress, and 
must stand aside. Here we have to recognize, however, that 
there will be, probably for a long while to come, the masses of 
the people who will be untouched by the new learning, and over 
whom the sway of the old sy.stems is quite undisputed, who in 
their devotion to what has satisfied them and their fathers for so 
long, will only see in this reform action something more to be 
put to the blame of the foreigner and his religion, the result be- 
ing an increase in the antagonism to what is felt to' be the prime 
cause in the rude disturbance of the old order. 
Church's Relations to Trade Guilds. 

The third consideration named is one that perhaps comes 
more directly before us in the growth of the Churches. It has 
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doubtless impressed many of us that under this treading,, of the 
relation of Church members and other adherents to the trade 
guilds, there is dangerous scope given for the manifestation of 
an unworthy and selfish spirit on their part, and a tendency to 
make the Church connection a money saving affair. We all 
agree, of course, that Christians should not support idolatry, and 
vwe recognize thankfully any willingness to suffer reproach for 
the Truth's sake ; but knowing, too, how urgent the money 
question is with many who are not overburdened with wealth, 
we are sure that there is the wish sometimes to balance other 
disadvantages which come to them as Christians with an exemp- 
tion at any rate from this one recurring demand. In the eyes 
of the heathen public this can only present itself in one way : 
that of an unfair advantage, and as a meanness on the part of 
Christians to refuse to give what others have to give. To some 
members, on the other hand, to whom the amount is of less 
consequence, the easier course presents it.self of paying up and 
Saying nothing, and so avoiding unpleasantness. This may or 
may not be at the expense of a lowered Christian convictions, 
according to the man's standards ; but sooner or later the matter 
comes up in the Church for discussion. The general result of 
a number of instances of refusal to pay is conflict between the 
trades and the Church. Our part is, surely, while on the one 
hand upholding the freedom of Christians from implication in 
idolatry : on the other, to set ourselves kindly but firmly to 
discourage meanness of spirit ; to encourage them to feel that the 
Christian reputation is at stake ; to show them the importance 
of Christians being known as persons possessed by a public spirit 
in the best sense. Again, we may seek to promote friendly 
conference between the conflicting parties, to find some via media 
in an arrangement by which Christians may prove their readiness 
to pay the same amount for purposes of benevolence or utility. 

The subject has been discussed already in some centres, 
and it would be well, if any actual working arrangement has 
been come to anywhere, that all should have the benefit of such 
experience, and, if possible, some further combined action, that 
might put the matter on a more satisfactory and lasting basis, 
be promoted. While some causes of the versus are inevitable, this 
surely may be classed amongst the preventable ones. 

In conclusion, if we think of all those causes which, by 
producing conflict between the Church and the people, make 
more difficult the progress of the Kingdom of God in China, 
and liken them to the thflee repeated drenching with water of 
Elijah's altar, fuel, and sacrilBce on Mount Carmel, let us not be 
discouraged, but remember ftie quiet, strong, faithful prayer of 
the prophet to Jehovah God of Israel, which brought that fire 
from heaven which overcame 'all the contrary effect of the 
water, and, consuming both sacfifice and altar, made manifest to 
the nation that the work was of God and not of men. 



Discussion. 

After the reading of the paper, 

The Chairman — Discussion on this paper is now in order. 

Dr. Shelton moved the reading of the next paper before 
any discussion on this one. , 

Seconded. 

Mr. Whittlessy — I hope this motion will be voted down, 
as we want to give undivided attention to each paper in order. 

The Chairman — So many as favour proceeding with the 
reading of the second paper please signify in the usual way. 

A vote was taken and Dr. Sheltbn's motion lost. 

Mr. MoRTiMORE asked for the reading of the motion laid 
before the Conference this morning. 

The Secretary reads the motion, 
. Resolved — That, while firmly believing in holding up before the 
(jhinese Church the ideal of self-support, we, as a Conference, do not 
favour the taking over of country chapels, or the receiving of contribu- 
tions* from individuals or bodies of men who are not as yet even tested 
members of the Church. 

The Chairman — The discussion is now on this motion. 

Mr. MoRTiMORE — May I have the privilege of saying a few 
more words ? The other morning we had the representative of 
the Viceroy here. His remarks were along one line mostly. 
He hoped our Church members would be carefully examined, 
and he hoped those remarks of his would bear fruit. It seems 
to me that one of the great causes of difficulty in the past lies 
just here. It may be the pa.stors do not now uphold their 
members in law suits. The difficulty now is that the missionary 

*In order to meet certain objections, the mover later suggested the insertion at this 
point of the words, " in connection therewith." 
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take in men, then leaves the place, and these men carry on the 
lawsuits. The missionary does not know, it is true, but he takes 
in these men, and he is responsible. -The receiving of gifts of 
chapels is a great difficulty. We are just sowing the seeds for 
trouble in the future. These lawsuits are growing all the time. 
We felt we ought to take these men in at the time, and this is 
the result. As long as they continue in that place they form a 
barrier. It would be better far were we to begin with one, two, or 
three, than to begin with great numbers of men who give us a 
chapel. Let the Church build its own chapel and open the work 
itself. When men are leste'l then let us take their money. We 
believe in self-support. Let them know that we are not a secret 
Society. 

I think, then, Mr. Chairman, this is a serious evil. Every- 
one who has had work in the country has had this difficulty. 
If we are now sowing the seeds of discord and trouble, not only 
between members, but also between so-called members and 
outsiders, then I think we will have many more riots in the time 
to come. I think this a matter we ought to consider, and on 
which we ousht to have the fullest discussion. 

Mr. Vale — I think it is a very serious subject. I think 
often, if there is bad feeling, we may attribute it to a bad official. 
We had this before the riots of 1895. Between that and 1900 
we had none of it. But it began to grow again after the 1900 
troubles, and it has been steadily growing more or less, till at last 
it has got to such a condition that our name is becoming 
obnoxious in seme places (here reads quotation from Mr. Cheo's 
address). We must preach the Gospel to these people and 
bring them to Christ, but, by allowing them to open these 
chapels, we injure our own name, and hence the Church, for 
years to come. In our own case, we have rjever received their 
money without putting our own men in charge, and holding it 
in the name of the Mission, and under our own control. .Some 
of those who had their names down were by-and-bye gathered 
out and joined the Church. In other cases they left us with a 
bad name, and injured the work for some time to come. Certainly, 
if this is not stopped now it may bring on other riots. 

Mr. Vaedon — I heartily agree with all that has been said, 
yet I should like to suggest an amendment (here reads 
amendment), altering the words to "tested adherents, not mem- 
bers." A man who is not a member may be as fully tested as 
a member might be. 

Mr. Parker — We have a number of inquirers about us, 
and some of them are very sincere. They may want to give 
a contribution to the Church funds, and I think, since these 
inquirers have been under supervision, it would be wrong of us 
not to take the small subscriptions they give. I quite agree 
with the idea before the Conference. We have all experienced 
the same thing, and in some cases have had to deal very hardly 
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with men who, under these circumstances, have tried to enter our 
Church. I think we should take this amendment, or we shall 
!be in a quandary as to the scope of the words, " tested members." 

Mr. JoLLiFFE — I am very glad to have the subject come up, 
'for the information of those of us who have just come out. 

There is a little side of the subject which has not been 
'touched upon — that is, with regard to givers of chapels, etc., by 
those who know nothing whatever about the Gospel. What is 
their idea when they do that ? They know nothing about pure 
jmotives. Why should their motives be pure ? Are we right in 
taking advantage of their ignorance? In a short time they are 
mot satisfied, and then they can go away and say the Church is 
a bad thing because it put us out — the foreigner is not the 
iright sort because he has put us out. 

Bishop Cassels — I hope this re.solution will not be put 
•without allowing what has been asked for — a full and frank 
'discussion. It seems to me if it is to be adopted it ought to have 
ibeen put down for a whole afternoon. 

The motion seems to me a very indiscriminate one : every- 
thing jumbled up together as a sort of hotch-potch. The resolution 
says that we are not to take any contri utions except trom test- 
ed members. We ca,n take no contributions from catechumens, 
no contributions from probationers, no contributions from the 
ordinary members of the Church. What it means I don't know. 
I would certainly support the resolution which says " tested 
adherents " of the Church. 

Mr. Endicott — I believe it would be understood better if 
it were to say it applies to places where there is no chapel or 
proper church, to new places, to places where there has never 
been a church. 

Mr. CuRNOW — My own people consider that tested members 
are just as bad in such a case as others. Where we are to draw 
the line I don't know. We might do what our Conference did 
at Tsichow the other day, and say, " All gifts to the Church, 
where there has been any squabble at all, should be absolutely 
prohibited." 

Mr. Peat here rises to a point of order, saying that Mr. 
Curnow was not talking to the amendment, but to the main 
motion. 

Mr. Hoffman — I think we will be voting very blindly if 
we pass something we don't know the meaning of. The difficulty 
is not in opening these new places, but in not properly supervising 
them. What do we mean by "tested adherents"? 

Mr. Endicott — The fact that there is an amendment before 
the house does not preclude speaking to the motion, I think. 

The Chairman — I think so too. But we will get along 
quicker if we get the amendment out of the way. Shall we take 
a vote on the amendment ? 

Dr. KiLBORN — The expre.ssion "tested adherent" is simply 
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a larger one than "tested member." 

Mr. CuRNOW — Dr. Canright received a contribution from 
the Viceroy, and he was not a tested adherent at ail. Will that 
sort of thing be stopped ? 

Cries of "No, no." 

I'he amendment was then put and carried. 

Mr. Davidson — I think the speakers we have heard this 
afternoon realise the difficulty we have, but I doubt if the 
resolution before the house meets the difficulty. I have the 
heartiest sympathy with Mr. Mortimore in putting this resolution, 
but I don't think it meets the case. I don't think even the word 
"adherents" meets the case. I think we all feel the evil. If 
we could get another motion which meets the difficulty, very 
good. 

Mr. Openshaw — The question is for each individual Mission 
to decide. I agree heartily with what Mr. Mortimore urges. 
Our own Mission has decided that no outstation shall be opened 
without a Christian in charge there. 

The Chairman — I am thoroughly in favour of the object 
Mr. Mortimore wishes to accomplish. 

Mr. Hickman — I thought the Viceroy was speaking to us 
in parables. His parable was that we were playing with 
dangerous tools, and that we m.ust move with great care. We 
must realise that this, and the question of secret societies, are 
two of the most .serious problems facing us as a band of mission- 
aries. I hope, then, the Conference will strongly affirm this 
resolution, and that the Viceroy and Taotai Chou then will see 
that we have their parables as much in mind as themselves, that 
when bad men want to open these places in the name of the 
Church they may not be able to do it. 

Mr. Whiti'lesey moved that the discussions be restricted 
to one minute each. 

Seconded. 

The motion was carried. 

Mr. Hickman here rose to ask if the Chair was in order in 
stopping a speaker on his feet. 

The Chairman — If this body wi.shes the speeches to be re- 
stricted to one minute it is the body that wishes it and not the 
Chair. This body has ruled for one minute. Mr. Hickman has 
the floor. 

Mr. Peat — I should like to say that this question came 
before us before, and we decided that it was a matter for the in- 
dividual missionary. He must work it out on the ground and 
not on the floor of the Conference. 

Bishop Cassels — We are dealing with a whole mass move- 
ment. And it cannot be decided by a rUsh resolution at the 
close of the Conference. Our own Mission is occupied with the 
question of the opening of new chapels. We have our rules and 
others have theirs. I hope our rules are in order. And I 
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should deprecate this resolution, which covers so much ground, 
being rushed through like this. 

Mr. Callum — I should like to know what inquirers are to be 
told who have come for many months, and say they would like 
to open a church, and ask if they can do so. I should say. Yes, 
you are a liberty to open a church, for we cannot hinder the 
progress of the Kingdom of God. 

Mr. Davidson here moves a substitute motion, 

Resolved — That this Conference would strongly urge upon Missions 
the necessity of exercising the utmost care in receiving gifts of money 
and property from those who are not thoroughly tested adherents of 
the Church. 

.Seconded. 

Mr. Endicott — 1 hope those who made the previous motion 
will withdraw it. All they had in view has been met by the 
discussion. 

Mr. Faers — The four chapels I mentioned as being taken 
over by me were not taken over until some years of testing. One 
place had testing for nine years, in others two, three, and in one 
case, four. So they were not taken over from those who gave 
them right away, but after some considerable time. 

Mr. Beauchamp — Per.suade a missionary against his will 
and he is of the same opinion still. I suggest that it be put 
down as a subject for prayer every Wednesday morning. It is 
recommended that all use the utmost care in receiving money 
;and property. We must remember, however, that the Spirit of 
God is working through all this. And we must be careful not 
to make too mqny laws lest we crush this for which we have 
been praying for years. 

A vote was then taken and the substitute motion carried. 

Mr. Webster brought fcrward a resolution in reference to 
not receiving members from secret societies. 

Mr. Davidson — I believe we have a great many members 
who have been members of secret societies, and cannot withdraw. 
Once having been members, they cannot withdraw. They can 
withdraw from being active members, but not altogether. 

Bishop CASSELS--The committee on church union has the 
whole question of the reception of church members in its hands. 
Of course this question will come up before it. Here again it 
is not a question to be rushed at the end of the Conference. 
Some of us have been informed that the only way for one to 
leave a secret society is to join the Church. I am not in favour 
of pushing resolutions without free discussion and free debatb 
upon them. 

Dr. Hall — I am of opinion that Mr. and Mrs. Wellwood 
will not receive a member of a secret society. 

Mr. Endicott — I move that this resolution be laid on the 
table. 

Seconded. 
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The Chairman — So many as favour this please signify the", 
same. 

A vote was taken and the motion was laid on the table. 

Re the question of the relation of Protestant? and Roman 
Catholics, 

Mr. Fox — When there is so much for the Conference to do ■ 
I don't think I should take up time on this subject. 

Being urged, however, he said^ , ,, ■ 

Mr. Chairman, it was very good of you.to; give .me this 
opportunity to say a few words on what is to me one of the most ■ 
important problems in Szechuan. My points are two, but the\'' 
hang together. The fir.st is, the relation of the missionary to 
his convert : exactly how far is he his protector, counsellor, and'-" 
friend ? Secondly, the relation of the Protestant mi.^sionary to the 
to the Roman Catholic misrionary, and the Roman Catholic 
convert to the Protestant convert. 

The paper read by Dr. Parry stated very clearly the position, 
and the applause which greeted a certain statement shows me 
that you perfectly well know the position. All I would say is 
that missionaries, especially missionaries living in far remote 
places, don't always realise how great is their influence, not only 
with the Christians, but with the heathen. And sometimes, 
while they think they are not interfering, yet, by card or otherwise-, 
they are protecting and helping a convert. That, I think, is a 
thing they should be careful about (applause). I will say, 
however, that during this last year the missionaries here in 
Szechuan have gauged their position very well. 

Re the relation between Protestaiit missionaries and the 
Roman Catholic. During this last year I don't know of a single 
case of friction between these. Every single case has been 
between Protestant and Roman Catholic converts. Formerly, 
when a man had a grievance he went and joined the Roman 
Catholics and made it hot for them. Now he goes and joins the 
Roman Catholics and makes it hot for the Protestants Now, one 
way to prevent people doing that is that the Protestant missionary 
should, though he may not necessarily be intimate with the 
Roman Catholic missionary, try to keep up good relations with 
him. I have seen many cases in which a matter might have 
been settled if the two missionaries had talked the it over. 
Believe me, you should try to do this ; for it really is a most 
important thing that the Protestant missionary should, for many 
reasons I need not mention, at least maintain friendly relations 
with the Roman Catholic. I have taken opportunities to tell 
the other side as I have told you. 

You all of you know that this question of the status of 
Christians in Szechuan is coming to be one of the important 
problems in the near future. It was mentioned by both the 
officials who came to see you. It undoubtedly gives the Vicero)- 
much food for thought. The Roman Catholics, by protecting all 
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their converts, have set up an imperium in imperio. The Protestant 
missionary must do all he can to avoid this (hear, hear). As 
long as the Chinese look upon you as a foreign Mission, and as 
a foreign Church, you will not find the assistance from them 
that it is possible to have (hear, hear, and applause). I know 
the Roman Catholics by their attitude seem to get the better. 
Let not the Protestants do the same, however. I am quite sure 
th.'-t in time they will win through (hear, hear, and loud applause). 

Mr. Vardok- -Might I ask a question? It might be of 
interest to all. I had a paper lately from an official asking the 
names of alF members in our church. V/bat should I do in 
reply to that? It was said the request came from Chentu. 
What would Mr. Fox advise? 

Mr. Fox — Say in reply that there is nothing to hinder his 
taking a census of his people as they are all Chinese. I saw at 
the Viceroy's some time ago a census paper on which were 
the items — so many in school, so many in the Church — and I 
said to the Viceroy that there was no need to make such a 
distinction between church members and others (cheers). 

The Chairman — Is there any further discussion ? If not, 
we will get to the next item on the programm'.'. 



Mr. S. Pollard was then called upon to address the 
Conference, as follows : — 

WORK AMONG THE TRIBESMEN. 

The First Mass Movement -A Great Country Right at Your Doors — 
Thousands of People Wanting Jesus —He Is in Their Hearts To- 
Day— How We Built A Chapel— Our Best Work Amongst The 
Women — Union Work — 330 Partake of CDmmunion— What They 
Sing — Our Problems. 

The First Mass Movemont. 

In 1890 I came in touch with ma.ss movements. The ab- 
origines came and asked me to .start work amongst them. I went 
and spent some months. In the meantime a woman came 
along and I had to leave to marry her. Before I got back to 
the station, another station became vacant, and I had to go to fill 
that. That was the first mass movement, and I got a wife out 
of that (laughter). 

The other movement, after igoo, you are all familiar with. 
We have only got a little out of that movement, and we have 
burned our fingers, as most of you have, 
A Great Country Right at Your Doors. 

Again, in 1903, I managed to enter independent Lolo land, 
a country which no European ever got right into before. I have 
the claim, I believe, of being the first to get in there. I want 
you to remember that (laughter). I had a glorious time there 
too. Before I left there I had the promise of 20,000 — if I would 
only take them up. I had the promise of that many to join 
our church, but I cleared out. There was a woman in that too 
(laughter). Only one woman among them, and they wanted 
that woman to be my wife. That woman was the daughter of 
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one of the leading Blackblcods. I didn't take their offer (laugh- 
ter). I came out of that country. I should have liked her very 
much as a daughter, but not as a wife (loud laughter). That 
was the end for the time of that great movement. Some of these 
people still come to us. We are trying to bring Jesus Christ to 
them. I should like to recommend to you, brethren, right at 
your doors, a great country, with no missionary : a magnificent 
race of people : stalwart men, and noble-looking women. Go to 
them. Don't tread on each others' heels. Go to them, and not 
go on dividing and sub-dividing territory which is not yours. 

Thousands of People Wanting Jesus. • 

The next move;r.ent was in 1904. God knows His geography 
as well as anybody. He is not confined to that old island some 
of us love very much. While the Welsh revival was taking 
place, there was a great revival in West China. We had no idea 
we were going to have such a thing. It was this way. Four 
men came into our compound dressed as Chinese. They said 
they had come to read books and learn about Jesus. They said 
they came from a Miao tribe. Next day five others came. Next 
day, seven. Next day, eleven. We received them all and put 
them all up. They told us there were a thousand more — that 
they were just the scouts. And they came. I remember one 
day we had in our place one thousand people. And we put 600 
people in my house for the nightj Why uid they come ? I 
don't know. A very wise man, Confucius, said, as to the people 
coming to him, he did not inquire into their past. I do know 
this, however. They wanted Jesus. Who Jesus was they did 
not know. One took me for Jesus. I was humiliated to think 
so. I was glad to think so. Glad that some one was there to 
represent Jesus. We set to work to teach them. Oh, it is dry 
work teaching Chinese — very dry. This was far otherwise. In 
those days we did not get much sleep. Wherever the missionary, 
boy, or girl, appeared, the book was presented, and the question 
was, "What is this?" We found we had got hold of something. 
And we sincerely and honestly tried to do it. My brethren very 
generously released me that I might go after these other sheep. 
We have been at it now for four years. What is the result? 
Remember, we had to begin at the very bottom, at the kinder- 
garten of the kindergarten. There are no people who know less 
than these people. They had no books, no written language — 
nothing at all. And suddenly, thousands of them wanted the 
new learning, and God helped us to give it. And now we have 
4000 readers (loudapplaust). You would smile at them if you 
heard them read. You would not smile at the books. We have 
the Gospel in Mark. Now we have also the Gospel of John. 
And the British and Foreign Bible Society has promised to put 
that through at once. And we are getting ready the Gospel of 
Luke. 
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He Is In Their Hearts To-Day. 

They don't ask me any questions about my country. They 
took me to be Miao, like themselves, and I let them think it. I 
only wanted to get Jesus Christ into these people, and, thank 
God, Jesus Christ is up-to-date and on time, and He is in their 
hearts to day. 

If you saw them read their books. Many of them hold the 
book upside down. They mostly look at it sideways. , They 
can't see it any other way (laughter). There are many people 
in this Conference who must get at the resolution sideways (loud 
laughter). They will know how to sympathise with their Miao 
brethren, I am sure (laughter). 
How We Built A Chapel. 

We started to build chapels away in the country, miles from 
anywhere. I will tell you the story of one. I was mo.st anxious 
to get a chapel in a central place that would give standing room 
for 1500 persons. I reckoned it would take .$1500 to do it, and 
I did not know where the money was to come from, so I wrote 
to a friend for the money for the chapel. He did not get my 
letter, and I didn't know what to do, so I told my Miao, and 
they built it. They put 2000 days of work into this chapel. 
This will show you that our people are consistent and true. 

Oar Best Work Amongst The Women. 

The best part of our work is amongst the women. We have 
got the wives and the girls, and they are magnificent people. If 
you saw them you would fall in love with them. I am rather 
hardhearted myself, and I fell in love with them (laughter). 
Whenever I appear on the scene they give me a share in the 
meetings, and they do not ask me to take the chair at them 
either (loud laughter). For a good reason — you cannot find a 
chair. They have none (laughter). 

We start making the people missionaries. People are no 
good unless they are missionaries. Unless they can go out and 
save the others they are no good as missionaries. And if you 
don't go to these other places, other people will come along and 

Union Work. 

I wrote a letter to Mr. Macarthy, of the C.I.M., at Yunnan 
Fu, and I told him the gist of the situation. Would he send a 
missionary? Or, would he come and see our work first? He 
sent one of his best missionaries, Mr. Nicholls. And he came 
and stayed several months. Then he said he had no native 
workers. We said we would supply them. Well, we carried 01; 
their work for them in this way. That is what I call union work. 
We sent men to the C.I.M. I thank God for the response of 
our people in this direction. 

We have men who have been drunkards, who are now 
preaching Jesus. One of the first things our people did was to 
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abolish the drink. On the way up here one of your people tried 
to get one of these two men with me to drink gin (cries of "shame, 
shame"). Whose shame is it? It is your shame. Drive it out. 
We realise the danger : we want you to help us. Pray that God 
may keep these people. 

We also had men who were wizards, and they are preaching 
Jesus now. 
800 Partake of Communion. 

There was an immoral club in the villages. The girls spent 
their evenings there. There is much suffering in consequence. 
There are some of these people who have sinned in the past who 
are now preaching Jesus. I came to a hut one night and asked 
what place it was. Oh, it was such and such a place. I preach- 
ed there, and next morning the hut was gone. The girls them- 
selves took it away. I do not stand here as a warrior. I stand 
here as a war correspondent to report what the great Captain 
has done (applause). The Lord Jesus Christ is moving on. 
The last time I administered the Lord's supper it was to 700 
persons. I have done it to as many as 800. They gather there, 
each with their little cup and piece of buckwheat, and they 
remember Jesus Christ. Why Jesus Christ gave me the privilege 
of working thus for Him I don't know. 
What They Slag. 

There is one hymn our people sing very much. I want you 
to hear it. It is, -'There is a Fountain." On the hillside, as 
they dig, as they are tending the cattle, boys and girls, men and 
women, will be singing, "There in a Fountain." You will hear 
it often for an hour, over and over again. It is sung in No- 
su, it is sung in English, it is sung in Chinese. I want to 
tell you, friends, I am as glad to sing that as any of these im- 
moral, drunken Miao. Some of my sins appear to me so black 
and deadly that I am glad to sing that. Help us, brethren, by 
praying for us. 
Our Problems. 

One word more. The Chinese say any man who breaks off 
an engagement gets 100 black marks. We English people don't 
suffer that way. We can break it off and we don't suffer. We 
have had to make a determined stand against marriage between 
the Christians and the heathen. And now our Miao won't have 
the other people and the other people won't have our Miao. 

We have all kinds of problems : wine, immorality, and mar- 
riage customs. And what we want is you to help us. You 
prayed me back to life : pray our people into life. 



This paper was prepared for the Conference by Mr. 
Pollard, and, although not read, yet, in the judgment of 
the Editing Committee, it well merits a place in the 
Report : — 

ABORIGINES OF WEST CHINA. 

20,000,000 Non-Chinese — Nosu and Miao — Lolo and Mantsz Objectionable 
Terms — Black Bloods — Live in Three Provinces — A Written 
Language — Tibetan and Nosu— Translating the New Testament 
into Nosu — Feudal System- -Slaves — Polygamy — Black Bloods wr^- 
us Earth E/es — No Temples — Cremation — Christian Work— Hwa 
Miao — No Temples — Tree Worship — Position of Women — Wine 
and Immorality — What Christ is Doing — A Great Movement — The 
Great Miracle — 30,000 Hosannas a Day. 

20, 000, 000 Son-Chinese. 

Seven millions of the twelve millions' population of the 
province of Yunnan are non-Chinese. Five out of the eight 
millions in Kweichow are non-Chinese. In Szchuan the non- 
Chinese population probably exceeds five millions. Thus, in the 
West of China, there are nearly or quite twenty millions of people 
who are not Chinese. 

Exclu ing the Mahometans, the rest of these people seem 
readily to fall into four groups, Tibetans, Shan, Nosu, and Miao. 
Possibly further research may reduce these four groups to three, 
by proving that Tibetans and Nosu are two branches of one 
great tribe. I have also a strong suspicion that Shan and 
Nosu are closely related. In that case the race question would 
be greatly simplified. 
Nosu and Miao. 

As I have had very little experience of either Tibetan or 
Shan, I shall speak only of Nosu and Miao, and in the latter case, 
of one branch only of the great Miao division, which forms so 
large a part of the population of Kweichow. 
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Lolo and Mantsz Objectionable Terms. 

First, the Nosu. These are the tribes usually termed Lolo. 
Lolo is a term of contempt used by the Chinese, and as much 
resented by these people as "foreign devil" is resented by us. 
A small basket or '"Lolo" hung in the left-hand corner facing 
the door of the chief room of the house takes the place of the 
Chinese ancestral tablet. Into this ba.'ket are placed with due 
reverence and solemnity the names of the members of the family 
as they die, and at stated times offerings of wine are made to the 
spirits. Another explanation of the term "Lolo" is that it means 
mule, and in using this term the Chinese are supposed to be 
indulging in their favorite occupation of flank attacks on their 
enemies' ancestors. The branch of the Nosu living to the north 
of Independent Nosu land in Szchuan, consisting of the A-Lu 
and Ma tribes, is termed Man-tsz, and to this term the people 
furiously object. It would be wise if we missionaries would 
drop the objectionable terms and use the designation which the 
people prefer — Nosu. 
Black Bloods. 

The character for No is like a Chinese 5 with a flourish, 
and means " black." That for su is like an English 5 with an 
extra dot, and means "person" or "being." To belong to the 
Black Race is held to be as great an honor as it used to be 
thought to belong to the blue bloods in proud old England. 
Black is as true a description of one as blue is of the other. 

Live in Tliree Provinces. 

The Nosu prevail chiefly in the eastern half of Yunnan 
the north of Kweichow, and in a great district of Szchuan from 
the Yangtse in the south to the Ta-tu River in the north. 
There are several millions of these people. Those in Kweichow 
and Yunnan are all subject to the Chinese Government, and are 
treated in nealyall respects as if they were Chinese. Most of 
those in Szchuan retain their independence, paying yearly a 
nominal tribute to the Peking Government. Those in the south of 
this independent Nosu land were largely fug'itives from Yunnan 
when the north-east of that province was brought under the sway ot 
the Manchu Dynasty. Preferring honor and independence to 
submission, these Yunnan Nosu, defeated in battle, fled to Szchuan 
in the i8th year of Yung Cheng, and found an asylum among 
their kindred. These fugitives have ever since kept up their 
connection with Yunnan, and the Nosu of the two provinces 
frequently intermarry. 

A Written Language. 

The matter of greatest interest about the Nosu is that they 
possess a written language and literature. Here is a fascinating 
field, almost unknown to Westerners. As this written language 
and literature are almost wholly in the hand of the priestly or 
wizard class, it has not been an easy matter to get a collection 
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of Nosu books. All those which I at first obtained were medical 
works, dealing with various diseases : not, however, containing 
prescriptions of drugs, but rather strong curses and vivid in- 
cantations, before the recital of which the demons of disease were 
said to flee. Later, however, I found there were other books, 
dealing with the traditions of the race, and the first book of the 
kind which fell into my* hands contamed a story of the flood, 
stating how Bdoo-ra-oo-oo, the second of three brothers, for his 
kindness to some messengers of God, was told how to save 
himself in the coming cataclysm. In his wooden box he rode 
out the storm, and gathered into his boat many animals which 
were floating on -the waters. His kindness to them later on won 
him one of God's daughters for a wife, and of their union three 
sons were born. I also found a kind of genealogical tree in the 
form of a river, with the places for drinking ass-gned to various 
classes. At the source, the chiefs of the Black Bloods drank ; 
then the ordinary Black Bloods; third, the retainers; and, fourth, 
the VVu Chi La Ma, which my wizard teacher assured me were the 
Tibetans, who were formerly a part of the great Nosu nation. 
So the list went on in a kind of inverted evolution, until at last 
places were found for snakes, while the frogs brought up the rear. 

The Nosu characters at first sight look like a simplified 
Chinese script. The characters read from top to bottom of the 
page, but begin at the left. The books are nearly all written, 
and the manuscripts are handed on from father to son in the 
wizard families. Some I have appear of great age, though this 
appearance may be due to the smoke of the constant wood fires. 
Tibetan ana Nosu. 

From information supplied by me, the late Dr. Edkins came 
to the conclusion there was undoubtedly some connection 
between Tibetan and Nosu. Unfortunately for me, the good Dr. 
was gone before I could supply him with ail the information he 
needed. 
Translating the New Testament into Nosu. 

A beginning was attempted in translating the New Testa- 
ment into Nosu, using their characters. Preliminary translations 
of two or three of the Gospels were made by one of the Christian 
members of this tribe, but it is still uncertain in what form the 
Scriptures will finally be given to this great people. 
Feudal System. 

The Feudal Sy.stem is in full swing among the Nosu. The 
head chiefs are the great landlords, and around them are gathered 
their retainers, who farm the land and render service, military or 
otherwise, to their overlords. The headmen of the retainers are 
often other Slack Bloods, who are placated and kept friendly by 
large grants of land at nominal rent. In independent Nosu land 
each house of retainers has weapons, all primed, hung on the 
walls, and also skin bags of oatmeal, with copper or wooden 
basins in them. When from the castle or great house the horn 
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sounds, every retainer rushes for his weapons and provisions, and 
in an incredibly short time a large force of fully-equipped fight- 
ing men is mobilised. 
Slaves. 

The V/hite Bloods, T'u-sii, are the slaves of the Black 
Bloods, and over these the chief has absolute power of life and 
death, arranging marriages as he pleas"es, and carrying out his 
will in every direction. This system tells heavily on the serfs 
in the case of a cruel landlord. 
Polygamy. 

Polygamy exists largely among these chiefs, and often 
gross immorality, which is rapidly destroying them. In a couiit 
often chiefs with many wives, not ten sons were found. When a 
chief dies without male issue, his land is held to be intestate, and 
is appropriated by the nearest male relative. In this wa.y huge 
estates are being built up. This custom leads to family fights, 
in which much life is lost. Some of these chiefs have estates of 
hundreds of square miles. 
Black Bloods Versus Barih Byes. 

The Black Bloods who have not forged to the front are 
very jealous of the power of the chiefs. Earth Eyes, as they are 
termed, and between the Earth Eyes and the ordinary Black 
Bloods there is often much strife, which seems likely to increase, 
rather than diminish. 

Among these Nosu who have submitted to Chinese power 
and civilization opium has made vast strides. It is not yet such 
a curse among the brave independent mountaineers of Szchuan 
No Temples. 

Except in cases where the Nosu have adopted Chinese 
customs, there are no temples, or idols, and no attempt to picture 
gods. The fear of demons is universal, and also ancestral 
worship. 

Cremation. 

The independent Nosu cremate their dead, and one almost 
immediately notices the absence of the huge graveyards which 
in China make the cities of the dead rival in extent those of the 
living. Those who have submitted to Chinese rule are compelled 
to forego cremation, to the satisfaction of Chinese prejudice, but 
to the loss of sanitation and good sense. It is a very marked 
fact that, where the Nosu have accepted Chinese civilization, they 
have descended in the scale, and are not equal to their kinsmen 
who keep up the old free life and customs in independent Nosu 
land. 

Christian Work. 

In the north of Kweichow the C.I.M. has been doing some 
work among the Nosu in connection with their Miao work. In 
the sub-prefecture of Wei-ning (Kweichow), and in the prefecture 
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of Chaotong and Tong-chuan (Yunnan), the United Methodist 
Mission has been for years attempting to reach these people. A 
few have been baptized. Many have destroyed their idols, 
which they had taken in imitation of the Chinese. A few have 
been to the training school at Chaotong, and many hundreds 
reckon themselves as Christian adherents. Even a few of the 
independendents from Szchuan have been across to the Mission 
house on several occasions, and strongly desire that mission work, 
be opened in their midst. If Chinese opposition can be overcome, 
there is a great mission field now waiting some Society in Szchuan 
Nosu land. The people gave me a warm, courteous reception 
when I spent some time among them, and a similar greeting 
awaits any missionaries who will go in the right spirit to these 
tribesmen. Missionaries who like an easy life and European 
food had, however, better keep away from Nosuland. 
Hwa Mlao. 

The next tribe I wish to write about is one of the many 
Miao tribes living in Kweichou and north Yunnan. The part 
of this people which I have come in contact with live in the 
sub-prefecture of Weining and in the N.E. of Yunnan. These 
people are almost the reverse of the Nosu. They own no land, 
and are the lowest race of people I have met with in China. 
As tenants of Nosu or Chinese landlords, they have occupied 
a very menial position for generations. In addition to rent, 
they are liable to render service to their landlords whenever 
called on to do so. 'J'heir life has been hard, and their houses 
are mostly but wretched huts, where an Englishman would not 
keep a pig. In spite, however, of poverty and oppression, the 
people are increasing in numbers, and emigrating to other parts. 
They have no written language. Formerly they had, so the 
story goes, but the books were dropped as the owner was crossing 
a stream, and the fishes promptly swallowed up the precious 
documents. While there is no written language, there is a rich 
store of tradition, which some day will be a welcome addition to 
the world's folklore. 
No Temples. 

The Hwa Miao have no idols and no temples. They are 
terribly afraid of demons, and wizards and witches, with all their 
baneful influence, have existed in large numbers. Ancestral 
worship also exists in a crude form. Oxen are sacrificed to the 
spirits of the dead, and at such times there is great feasting, 
accompanied by much drunkenness and immorality. 

Tree Worship. 

The Hwa Miao also worship groves of trees, which are 
frequently of oak, and in this worship sacrifice dogs to the spirit 
of the trees. The dead are buried without a great deal of 
ceremony, boards lining the bottom of the grave taking the place 
of coffins. No head stones or other marks are used to distinguish 
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the graves, and no periodical visits are made to them. It is very 
difficult to distinguish a Miao graveyard from an ordinary 
wooded hill. 

Footbinding is unknown. Offspring are never destroyed, 
and only on very rare occasions are children sold to Nosu or 
Chinese by poor parents. The Hwa Miao have al.so the enviable 
distinction of having resisted the opium curse as no other tribe 
has. Among several thousand Miao 1 have only met two or 
three opium smokers. 

In a census of 200 villages, we found 2241 families with 
5927 males and 5693 females, so that the males exceeded the 
females in number. 
Position of Women. 

The women take as prominent a place as the men. In the 
language, it is always female and male, mother and father, bride 
and bridegroom, the woman being mentioned first. There is 
full liberty given to the woman, who takes her full .share in all 
occupations of farming or home life. The relations between 
the sexes is quite free and unrestrained. 
Wine and Immorality. 

The two p^incipal vices are wine drinking and immorality- 
unholy twins. In most villages, a communal house of ill-fame 
existed, where many of the women and young girls .spent much 
of their time. In nearly all cases these buildings were put up 
by the girls,iand served the purpose of a kind of village club. 
The result of this immorality is that disease of the most con- 
tagious kind exists, which is doing untold harm. 
What Clirist is Doing. 

Before Christianity found out these tribes, many of the old 
people and the sufferers bitterly deplored these tribal customs, 
but discovered no way of changing them. What they failed to 
do, Christ with His healing touch is doing, and doing rapidly. 
Two-thirds of these village clubs have been destroyed in the 
districts where Mission work has been carried on, and wine 
drinking has declined very much. 
A Great Movement. 

How the Hwa Miao first found the missionaries at An- 
shuen is a story that has been told elsewhere. In 1904 a great 
movement sprang up among those in the neighborhood of 
Chaotong. In some way or other word was carried from village 
to village that the Miao had friends at last, and rumour even 
stated that a Miao king was coming. This evidently was a 
perversion of the Second Coming of Christ. With strange notions, 
wild ideas, eager longings, and persistent demands, the Hwa 
Miao swooped down on the Mission house at Chaotong, and 
begged to be taught to read Christian books. We have had as 
many as 600 at a time sleeping in the Mission house at Chao- 
tong. As there was no Miao literature, Chinese perforce had 
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to be taught, and teaching Christianity through Chinese to many 
of these Miao is Hke making English the medium for teaching the 
wildest of the North American Indians. All day and almost all 
night these learners struggled with their Chinese books. I have 
known them at it till two in the morning, and then at five a.m. they 
would start again. No eight-hours-day work I 

As soon as possible this state of affairs was remedied. Mis- 
sion premises were obtained in the country, away from Chinese 
influence, books in Miao were prepared, some of the Gospels 
translated, and so gradually to the people the truths of Christianity 
are being unfolded. 'l"he missionary spirit is strong among the 
people. Workers have gone out to open up fresh districts, 
and great success has attended their efforts. 

The Great Miracle. 

The change which Christianity has wrought has given joy 
to all. Scores, perhaps hundreds, of witches and wizards have 
come out to confess their sins, and to ask God to cast out their 
familiar demons. Immoral clubs have been destroyed by the 
girls who built them. Chinese complain that they cannot now 
sell their- wine to the Miao, who at one time were their best 
customers. Men, who formerly have been so drunk that the dogs 
licked their faces as theylay on the ground, now preach Jesus. 
Homes are being clfeaned up. Children are being washed-. 
School boys are learning to swim. Clothes on Saturdays are 
beaten and stamped in the streams that their owners may come 
clean on Sundays. 
30,000 Hosannas a Day. 

The Gospel is being carried to other tribes, and through the 
Miao, Chinese and Nosu are learning of Jesus. From the 
hearts of 30,000 Miao praises are daily ascending to the King 
of Kings. Men and women dig their fields and reap their corn 
while they sing their favorite hymn, "There is a fountain filled 
with blood." I think Jesus loves these people, and many of them 
love Him. For years some of us prayed, "Lord send a great 
revival, and when it comes let it come in such a way that no 
praise can be given to any man." God has answered that 
prayer. In His own way, in His own time, for His own glory, 
He has gathered a great crowd of poor, lowly, ignorant, but 
wonderfully loveable serfs into His Kingdom. He works in His 
own way. Before Him we bend the knee in silent worship and 
adoration. He doeth all things well. 



After this, two Miao were introduced to the Conference, 
when Mr Dymond, "r. Pollard, and the two visiting Miao, 
sang, " There is a Fountain," in the Miao language. 

The Conference afterwards sang it in English. 

The Conference then adjourned for half-an-hour. 

When the Conference met again, the Committee on Church 
Union made a verbal report. 

Dr. KiLBORN — I move this report be approved by the Con- 
ference. 

This was carried. 

Now came the report of the committee dealing with cigarette 
smoking. 

Dr. Service — I have the following report to make, which 
comes in the form of a motion, 

Resolved — That we, the members of the West China Missionary 
Conference, recognizing tlie evils which have been shown to accom- 
pany the use of cigarettes, and having had it brought to ou'- notice that 
an Imperial Edict has recently been issued on the subject, therefore 
aopoint Dr. Kilborn, Dr. Canright, Mr. Grainger, Dr. Tompkins, Mr. 
Simkin, and Dr. Squibbs, a Standing Committee to consider what steps 
can be taken to bring the evi's connected with the importation and 
use of cigarettes before the Chinese local and central authorities, and 
before the British and American Governments. 

Mr. Peat — If we add the words, "that this committee 
preport to the Advisory Board," I take pleasure in seconding that. 

Dr. Service — I accept. 

Dr. Kilborn — I move an amendment that we add the 
words, "that this committee have the power to add to their 
number." 
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Seconded. 

This alteration was accepted by the mover. 

The motion was then put to the vote and carried. 

Dr. HoDGKiN— The committee on the appeal have handed 
in the following report (reads). ( Vide pp. 28-30). 

Mr. SiMKiN moved its adoption. 

Dr. Parry seconded. 

Dr. Shelton said the number asked for 1'ibet was tco 
many. 

Mr. Stewart explained that the number included the 
tribes as well. 

Dr. Shelton — I beg pardon. I did not understand that 
the tribes were included. 

Mr. CHAiRMAiN — I should like an appeal included for Normal 
Schools. 

Dr. KiLECRN — May we ask the total number asked for 
West China, not including Tibet ? 

Mr. Stewart — It is t2oo. 

Dr. KiLBORN — Thank you. 

Mr. Sawlon (in answer to the Chair) — Does not the word 
"trained" meet the case ? 

Dr. HoDGKiN — I think Mr. Sawdcn's point is well taken. 
I think our resolution has covered that. The word -'trained" 
teachers in this appeal really covers it. 

Bishop Cassels suggested that 6o,oco,ooo was too much 
for the population of Szechuan, Sir Alexander Hosie, who was 
a good authority, having put it at 45,000,000. 

The Chairman then asked for a rising vote at the suggestion 
of Mr. Peat. 

This was then taken. 

Mr. Grainger moved, with regard to the resolution on 
summer schools, that the words, " and report to the Advisory 
Board," be added. 

A vote was taken and the motion carried. 

Dr. HoDGKiN reads resolution re collection at the hospital 
dedicatory service. 

Mr. Webster moved this. 

It was seconded and carried. 

Mr. Openshaw moved the votes of thanks. 
The Chairman — You have heard this omnivorous resolution. 
What are you to do with it ? 

Mr. Endicott — I should like to see acded to it a vote of 
thanks to the Chairmen. 

Bishop Cassels — I have been deeply impressed with the 
very kind labour of all in this community, and I am sure we are 
exceedingly grateful to them all. 

Mr. Peat — I think we should also extend a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Fox, who has done so much to make our intercourse with 
the Chinese officials so pleasant. 
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Dr. Shelton — I think our thanks are also due to the musical 
committee. 

Here the Secretary read the minutes of the day's proceedings, 
and these were approved. 

The Secretary then made an announcement re expenses, 
after which 

Mr. Hoffman — Will the collection meet the needs of the 
Conference ? 

The Secretary — I believe it will. 

Dr. KiLBORN-^If there is anything over will it not go 
towards the reduction of the expense of the report ? 

The Secretary — -That is the thought. 

Mr. Maw here made a statement re Dr. Wolfendale's opium 
cure. 

The Chairman then called for Bishop Bashford's address. 

Bishop Bashford thought that, after hearing Mr. Pollard's 
inspiring address, we should go awaiy with the effect of it on our 
minds. 

Mr. Davidson — I hope Bishop Bashford will give us at 
least ten minutes. 



Bishop BashfoRD then addressed the Coni^ 
ference on 

THE CHURCH OF CHRIST IN WEST CHINA : ITS 
POSSIBILITIES. 

Less Friction Than on Any Other Mission Field — Reform of Beggars 
— Reform in Opium — Reform re Tobacco- -A Great University — 
This Awakening is a Providential Opportunity for the Gospel — 
Should Deal in a Liberal Manner With Mass Movements — Op- 
portunities for Increase of Funds — China at the Front To-day— 
The Future of China — Great Expansion in the Twentieth Century 
—Possibilities in Front of Us That the Mind of Man Cannot Fully 
Grasp — Our Greatest Asset: Jesus Christ — The Expansion By 
the Spirit of God Infinitely Greater Than Any Other— The Source 
of the Possibilities for West China. 

The first tiling I should like to speak to you about is the 
possibilities before us for work in West China. I think in meet- 
ing the difficulties we have to face there are three facts which 
have become manifest. 
Less Friction Than on Any Other Mission Field. 

First, the development of a rare power, a surpassing power, 
of combining the man)' energies which we have already put into 
the field. I don't anticipate organic union; but I do anticipate 
co-operation. There is less friction here than in any other mis- 
sion field on the face of the earth. 

Reform of Beggars. 

The second fact is the reform movement all over China. 
All China is in this transition state. I have noticed that within 
ten months you have got an institution for the reform of beggars. 
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You have the industrial plant established, and have set out to 
accomplish this reform. There is another great beggar reform- 
atory in Chungking, the largest I have seen of the kind in China. 
Reform in Opium. 

There is, again, the reform in opium. I remember in passing 
through the Chungking prefecture, I did not see a single poppy 
growing in that entire prefecture. I think the growth is certainly 
one-third less in the entire province than it was three years 
ago. I am inclined to believe that if China is encouraged she 
will succeed in this great reform during the next twenty years. 

Reform re Tobacco, 

Then, there is the reform with regard to tobacco. I was 
glad of the Edict relative to that. I wish our American and 
English Governments would issue some such reform measure 
about the u.se of tobacco. 

A Great University. 

Then we have also the great University. This is another 
marked advance along the hne of reform. 

Tliis Awakening is a Piovidentlal Opportunity for the Qaspel. 

This awakening of the Empire is a Providential opportunity 
for the Gospel. Such an opportunity, if let slip now, may never 
confront us again. Such an opportunity for teaching one-third 
or one-fourth of the human race has never come to the Church 
in the past. 

Sliould Deal in a Liberal Manner witli Mass Movements. 

We have another indication in these mass movements which 
so brilliantly described by Mr. Pollard this afternoon. I fir.d 
the missonaries in India with a little more freedom, with a little 
less su.spicion, with regard to these. They may take whole vil- 
lages and baptise them. We don't attempt anything like that 
here. We should deal in a liberal m^inner with these move- 
ments. You remember the parable of the tares. The husband- 
man .sowed good seed. His enemy sowed tares. And you 
remember his servants came with the question, "Shall we go and 
gather the tares ?" And the answer was, "Let both grow to- 
gether until the harvest, lest you root up the wheat also." Paul 
had in his church drunkards, for we have the admonition, to be 
not filled with wine but with the Spirit ; and thieves, for he 
says, "Let him that stole steal no more ;" and fornicators, for 
he says, ■'! hear of .such a thing as a man having his brother's 
wife." We cannot expect, brethren, that we are to have, amongst 
such a people at this stage, those living lives like the people at 
home. Let us deal broadly and largely with this movement, 
trusting the Spirit of God. We are accepting gifts from -id- 
herents. We read of a centurion giving to the Church, and we do 
not read that Christ condemned him. Let us deal largely, and 
trust our people, and trust our Heavenly Father. "That to as 
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many as Thou hast given Him He should give eternal life." 
He will find his own. Don't let us be afraid of a little disgrace. 
I am glad you made the speeches you did. I am glad you are 
on the watch. We might approximate a little nearer to the 
practice of the missionaries in India, though not going quite so far. 
Opportunities for Increase of Funds. 

You have also the opportunities for the increase of funds. 
You have less missionaries here than they have in the rest of China. 
There they have a missionary for every 100,000 people ; here 
one for every 260,000. Presenting these facts to the people at 
home will stir the Church there to help us here in West China. 
We ought not to stop at doubling the numbers of our missionaries. 
All the other parts of China are doing that. I should ask that 
we quadruple our numbers here. And I should expect that 
number, so as to put us on an equality with the rest of China. It 
seems to me we ought to present these facts at home, for the 
Home Churches hardly realise all that may be realised by them 
in regard to the work in China. 

China at tlte Front To-day. 

In the third place, China is at the front to-day, and conse- 
quently there are possibities of large reforms in the days to come. 
In the past, India has been to the front in my own Church ; China 
has been in the rear. China had not then awakened. China 
had not then dawned. Two years ago the Indian people held 
their jubilee. Two Bishops spent a year in America and asked 
for $250,000, and they secured some §240,000 or .¥250,000. 
That is, the Church rose to the demand made upon it for India. 

I was home shortly after, and asked for $300,000 for China. 
The Bishops said to me, "You had better not ask for that much." 
I sa'd I had got to ask in proportion to the needs, and I stuck 
to my amount. We had many disappointments, but I will just 
say this — with only one Bishop at home, and he only there for 
a few months, and sick, and holding Conferences part of the 
time, and despite the fact that our people had subscribed to the 
Chinese Famine Fund — and they did right of course to do so — -in 
spite of all this, our Church is rising to the occasion, and has 
given us, not $300,000, but $400,000, and the collecton is not 
over yet. I .should not wonder if they make it $500,000, (hear, 
hear, and applau.se). 

What is the explanation of all this ? The cause has not 
been presented. It is due, on the one side, to the Spirit of God, 
and on the other side to the fact that in America and England 
people have realised that China is at the front. We must 
recognise this as a fact that will count during the next ten or 
twenty years in China. 

The Future of China. 

With regard to the future of China. Sir Alexander Hosie, 
who has written the best book in Manchuria yet published, gives 
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the population of Manchuria as 20,000,000. The Japanese 
report that there are 22,000,000. I myself would judge that a 
country which has great broad plains like those in Wisconsin or 
southern Canada, can sustain a population of 1 00,000,000. And, 
whatever country may dominate there, the Chinese will fill up 
Manchuria. They can drive out the Japanese or any other 
nation in respect to agriculture. I believe that there will be an 
increase of fifty, sixty, or eighty million people, i.e., a trebling or 
quadrupling of the population of Manchuria in the next fifty or 
a hundred years. But that is not the place of large growth in 
China. The place of large growth will be south China. You have, 
perhaps, read the book, "National Characteristics." In that 
book, the author says that the Malayan Archaepeligo is capable 
of sustaining a population of 500,000,000. I had thought that 
incredible, but, on consideration, should say that that was under 
the mark. "''' 

Great Expansion in the Twentieth Century. 

There is a population down there now of 60,000,000. This 
will grow in the next century to something like 500,000,000. 
This increase will be Chinese. The Chinese always dominate 
where these other races are concerned. Vigour, and strength, 
and grip, and character, and business abilities are all with the 
Chinese. 

Sir Frank Swetenhara says that success there is due to several 
causes And one he puts down to the Chinese. He lays more 
stress on the Chinese than on any other source whatever. There 
is no question that the Chinese are going to dominate all that 
large country to the south. You people are undoubtedly where 
the great expansion is going to come in the twentieth coniury. 

Mr. Faber felt that when wecame to the adoption of scientific 
agriculture, when the mines were developed, etc., that China 
herself could sustain double the population which she at present 
sustains. So that, with the development of mines and manu- 
factures here, with the filling up of these territories, the Chinese 
nation will have expanded to twice and thrice its present numbers. 
If we are to make plans at all, let us make them, not for 
400,000,000, but for 1000,000,000, or 1200,000,000. 

Possibilities in Front of Us That the Mind of Man Cannot Fully 
Orasp. 

We hear much talk of the decay of Great Britain, much 
talk of the old age of the old mother. I believe that Great 
Britain will shepherd 500,000,000 people before the close of this 
century. There are great possibilities in the British pecsle. We 
are just coming to the best of these possibilities. The same may 
be said of China, and also of the United States, with her vast 
territory and the marvellous knowledge of her people. These 
three together will play a large and leading part in the testing 
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and development of these Oriental races. What a vast increase 
in power there will be with this tremendous growth in population. 
We have possibilities in front of us that the mind of man cannot 
fully grasp. 

Our Greatest Asset : Jesus Christ. 

How is all this to help us ? Surely, with this province of 
60,000,000, and all these Tibetans, Miao, etc., we have enough 
to do, and here you are telling us of these additional millions. 
Well, friends, there is one other asset. If these problems drive 
us to that asset they will have done us great good. That asset 
is Jesus Christ. He knows what is going to take place in this 
twentieth centuiy. He will rule more and more, and, as we 
have it in Isaiah, "of the increase of His Government there shall 
be no end." "The zeal of the Lord of Hosts will accomplish 
this." 

The Expansion by the Spirit ofOod Infinitely Greater Than Any 
Other. 

I was marvellously helped by that Bible reading this 
morning : "Thou gavest Him authority over all flesh." "That 
to as many as Thou hast given Him He should give eternal 
life." The expansion which shall take place through the Spirit 
of God is infinitely greater than the commercial or any other 
expansion. You remember Paul's prayer : "For this cause I 
bow my knees unto the Father from whom every family in Heaven 
and on earth is named," "that ye may be strengthened with 
might in the inner man," not according to our deserts, but accord- 
ing to His grace. Perhaps you remember the story of Napoleon's 
prize to a lad for a great act. Said the lad, "Too much. Sire, 
too much." Napoleon replied, " Too much for you, perhaps, but 
not too much for me. Nothing less than that would be suitable 
for me to give." 

The Source of the Possibilities for West China. 

And Paul goes on : "That ye, being rooted and grounded 
in love, may be able to apprehend with all the saints" — not with 
any body or small sect — "and to know, the love of Christ which 
passeth knowledge, that ye may be filled unto all the fullness of 
God." I don't know how that prayer is to be answered. I don't 
know how our hearts are to be filled with the fulness of God, 
any more than I know how to get the Pacific ocean into a cup. 
But there is the prayer. 

And then Paul turns, and says, " Now, unto Him who is 
able to do all we ask." He is able to do all we ask. " Or 
think." Our thinking runs far ahead of our asking. But God 
is able to do for us ail we ask or think. And then Paul goes 
on, and he says, " Above all we ask or think." But he goes 
further, and says, "Abundantly above all we ask or think." 
Finally, he says, " God is able to do exceeding abundantly above 
all we ask or think." 
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Brethren, there is the Source of the possibilities for West 
China. " Now, unto Him that is able to do exceeding abundantly 
above all that we ask or think, according to the power that 
worketh in us, unto Hiin be glory in the Church by Christ Jesus 
throughout all ages, world without end. Amen." 



SECTIONAL /AEETINGS. 



WOMEN'S WORK. 

Monday, 2'/th January. 

The Chair was taken at 4.15 p.m. by Mrs. R. J. Davidson. 
After the usual preliminaries, the Chairman called for Mrs. 
Parker's paper. 

Mrs. Parker then read the following paper : — 

How Best to Reach Chinese Women. 

I do not feel that I am in any way specially qualified to speak 
on this subject, for though I have been many years in China, yet 
my time has been divided between three very different fields, and 
hence my work has not been so efficient as though all the years 
had been spent in the same place; and again, here in West China, 
our Mission is so terribly undermanned that it is impossible to 
carry out one's plans for work. 

I have in my time taken part in most of the forms of work 
among women in vogue in China, visiting in the homes both 
Christian and heathen, meetings in private houses and in the 
city church and mission rooms, talks in the hospital waiting room, 
inquirers' classes, and women's schools for teaching the women 
of the church and training Biblewomen, and I have spent a con- 
siderable amount of time in visiting country stations. 

As the result of these experiences I am convinced that the 
foreign lady can do the best work in devoting her time to the 
teaching and training of Christian women, leaving the teaching 
of heathen women chiefly to the Biblewoman or the preacher's 
wife. The language spoken by the women is so completely Tu 
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Hu2, and differs so materially in places at no great distance, 
that it is often difficult to understand, or to make oneself un- 
derstood. Then, we cannot guage the crass ignorance of the 
minds of these poor women, and are apt to talk " over their 
heads." Again, there is much in us to distract their attention 
from our subject. The native helper has none of these difficulties 
to contend with. In many cases she herself is a convert from 
heathenism, and can thus understand the difficulties of her hearers ; 
she is at home in the language ; and there is nothing in her 
appearance to distract their attention. The work I have enjoyed 
the most, and found to be most profitable, has been the women's 
school or station class, where for a longer or shorter period we 
have these women with us for daily teaching and personal 
talks. I had such a school for some time in South China, with 
about thirteen women in attendance, and some happy and 
blessed times we had together. During the last few months I 
have tried .something of the kind here, in inviting the wives of 
the preachers and teachers to come up to Chungking when their 
husbands came up for their annual lectures and examinations. 
There are many difficulties in the way of these women leaving 
home, and I was very disappointed that only four were able to 
accept the invitation, and of these, one brought a baby, and 
another a baby of a month old, another of eighteen months, an 
older girl, and an amah. These four, and four of our city 
workers, ha.d a fortnight's instruction, which I trust will be pro- 
fitable to them all, inspiring them with a deeper love for the 
Saviour, and a greater longing to win souls for Him. We 
missionaries are but few, and only here for a time. Our chief 
aim must be to build up a strong native church of men and 
women, who not only themselves have passed from death unto 
life, and are filled with a longing that others should share in 
the blessing, but who are also fully instructed in the Word of 
God, and well equipped for the conflict with the Evil One, and are 
ready and able at all times to give "a reason for the hope that 
is in them." 



Mrs. Davidson called upon Miss Cumber for her paper. 

Miss Cumber — I have not prepared a paper, but will make 
a few remarks. To reach Chinese women I would say, establish 
Girls' Schools. This is most important. In actual work with 
the women, talk very simply. We cannot make things too simple 
for them. Be sure each thought is understood, and then make 
them repeat it. In a large gathering of women (strangers to 
Christianity), I asked them to repeat, " Lord Jesus, save my soul." 
At first they refused, thought they could not, but finally came 
to it, and said it after me. Later on, at a village, a woman 
from that crowd came and asked more of Jesus, saying she had 
repeated that sentence at the meeting. 
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A woman in Chungking annoyed the missionary because 
she had a wrong idea of Christianity. She thought iUness came 
because people did not attend meeting, etc. Later on, when on 
a visit to Chungliing, I heard this woman say to a complainer, 
who had prayed, and had not been rewarded, " Yes, it is easy to 
believe when all is well, but one roust trust even in adversity." 
So do not be discouraged — time is needed for growth and de- 
velopment. 

As to schools for women, this is Mrs. Vardon's method. 
She has the women come for twenty days, or a month. Many 
come. It is well to have these twice a year. Leaving the home 
cares behind them, the women are more free to listen and learn, 
and can gain much more than in any other way. The children 
are, of course, a hindrance to the mother's study, but one can 
try to plan for the best when the mother can leave the children. 
This sort of a school gives a woman a start in learning. Mrs. 
Vardon finds lessons on the care of babies, fresh air, etc., useful, 
as well as the Bible training. Mr. Grainger has a tract of live 
lessons on hygiene, which is good. 



Miss. MERTEN'S paper was here read by Mrs. Beach, 
as follows : — 

Methods tor Reaching the Women. 

Our methods for reaching the women are numerous. 

Visiting. — I would put visiting first. By this we reach those 
who are unable or perhaps unwilling to come to us, but through 
a friendly visit are made willing to hear the gospel, and come 
to the Fuh-In-Tang. 

Of course, visiting the homes of the adherents is not to be 
neglected, giving one, as it does, an insight into their daily 
difficulties and temptations. 

In Miencheo we have an entance into the homes of many 
of the gentry. Although visiting the ladies in those homes is .1 
work with little apparent result, yet it is not altogether fruitless, 
as I know two who died trusting in the Lord. 

Guest-hall Work. — Next in importance is guest-hall work. 
For this work a good Biblewoman is a necessity for several reasons. 
Her presence inspires confidence in strangers, who sometimes 
are afraid of us, and who do not always understand what we say. 
She helps to minister to the sick patients or preach to them. 

We endeavour to teach all who come, John 3. 16. The 
translation used is that found in the Fuh-In-Tsn-Kiai, a little book 
that finds a ready sale in the guest-hall. I have known cases 
of direct blessing from learning this. 

Duiing the heathen festival, when the temples are crowded 
with women, our Biblewoman and others preach and distribute 
tracts to those assembled there. 
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Outstatioiu. — This is a very necessary part of the work, 
as there is rarely a woman so far advanced as to be capable of 
teaching the others, and frequent visits from the missionary are 
essential. 

One need hardly mention the necessity of weekly classes for 
members, etc. But, in addition to these, there is the important 
work of 

Station Classes, held at some centre for a few weeks, or 
if possible months, when the women are brought in from the 
outstations and country districts for further instruction than is 
possible for the missionary to give during her short visits. There 
are minor agencies which one can only mention — lantern lectures, 
women reached through their children attending day school.'., 
the friendly greeting as one passes along the streets, and the 
occasional acceptance of the invitation to have a chat. 



Mrs. Davidson — Now let us have full and free discussion 
of the things lying close to our hearts. 

Miss A. Edwards — -In Mrs. Parker's reference to the Bible 
School, how long a time did the missionary give, and how was 
the expense met ? 

Mrs. Parker — I gave all the mornings, and had a Chinese 
teacher. The women learnt a small Gospel text book. With 
the short-time class we went over the Life of Christ. Talks were 
given by other misssionaries, and the women themselves wrote 
some little papers. 

Miss SiMESTER — What of the expense ? 

Mrs. Parker — I gave them travelling money. The school 
lasted three or four months. This was in the south, where the 
women seem better able to leave their homes. Here they ap- 
pear to be more tied down. 

Mrs. Davidson — I want to call upon Mrs. Cassels, in whose 
field of work I was much interested in the early days. Eighteen 
years ago it was hard to get out on the streets in Paonirig. The 
missionaries persevered, and did as well as they could. In one 
part of the city the people threw things at them if they appeared. 
Once I went to this street with one of the Paoning ladies. The 
people wondered at seeing my baby, and asked what I had in 
my arms. A crowd gathered round and asked to look at the 
baby — why had we brought it there, so young ? Thus an op- 
portunity was given and taken to tell why the missionaries had 
come to that place. Now there are Christians in that very street. 

After these prefatory remarks, Mrs. Davidson called upon 
Mrs. Cassels. 

Mrs. Cassels — It is now twenty years since work began in 
Paoning, and the good-sized Church is now half filled by the 
women. The work is going forward, and many are becoming 
Christians. Of these, numerous ones are of the tradespeople 
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class, a few are of the literary class. This is all the result of 
trying to have patience and perseverance. We had a very 
heavy time at first. Crowds of women came, so that the doors 
had tu be closed, and groups let in by turns. Later this wore 
off, and finally a few began to come to morning and evening 
prayers. Our first Christians came from those women, whom 
we had taught hymns and verses of Scripture. 

I now have a cla.ss of about sixty Christian women who 
come weekly. These live near. There are also classes in the 
out-stations. Lately some of the members have died, going to 
the Lord in faith. 

We need to work for Biblewomen, as we have fifty or more 
stations and out- stations, and we need Biblewomen to go 
out and live with the women. Strong, able Christians are needed 
for this. 

I have a class on Fridays for ladies, the wives of teachers, 
etc. It has been going on for about a year. After a sermon by the 
Bishop from the text in Exodus, "These are they which shall go 
— also their wives and their little ones," the idea of the class form- 
ulated itself. I went to the homes of the teachers whose wives 
did not attend church, and invited these ladies to a class. They 
came, and the class has continued ever since. Now seven or 
eight from its numbers have teen baptized ; others have been 
received as catechumens. They like social gatherings, and 
enjoy the gramophone. We have tea and sweetmefits, a hymn, 
and a short address. The social meetings are held only occa- 
sionally. Many of these women have sons in the Mission School. 
I visit them, and am glad to reach the ladies, though we are 
thankful to get the other classes as well. The ladies often say 
that they are afraid to come out as Christians — the way is blocked. 
Let us pray that they may be able to come out. 

Can anyone tell us more about Biblewomen ? What about 
the children, providing food for the women, etc.? There are 
many difficulties. 

Mrs. Davidson called on Miss Cumber to answer questions. 

Miss Cumber — I doubt if young women with children are 
best for Biblewomen. We had some who had one-half support 
from the B.&F. Bible Society. It is best to take older women, 
and these are often hard to get. 

As to food, we have to supply it. Later they may be able 
to pay, but at present we have to supply it. ^Ve do not pay 
their travelling expenses. 

The Chair asked for other remarks. 

Miss Brethorst — The Training School at Tsicheo is in 
session nine months of the year. A number are given scholarships. 
We pa)' one half the rice money. Some students come from a 
distance. The regular course is for two years, and some have 
finished this, while many have to stay longer. Some have 
children, but try to plan so that they can leave them and come. 
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One with a child that was a nuisance had to leave. Most cf 
the women are widows. 

Mis. Davidson — We ought to train all the women, but they 
should be trained wisely- — some to go, some to stay at home. 
We should never let them neglect their families and husbands, 
even to preach the Gospel, for there are many ways to witness 
for God without being Biblewomen, and we want to get the right 
balance. The Lord gives no conflicting orders. .Some can best 
serve God in showing themselves true witnesses for Christ in the 
h'ome. 

The meeting closed with the Doxology. 



BIBLE SOCIETY WORK. 

The Chair was taken at 4.15 p.m., by Mr. W. N. 
Fergusson. 

A paper was read by Mr. H. C. RAMSAY, as follows :-- 

The Bible Societies. 

(I) Origin. — The parent cr mother Society of all the other 
Bible Societies, as it has been called- -the British and Foreign 
Bible Society — was organized, over one hundred years ago, by the 
various churches or Christian demoninations, therefore it is part- 
denominational. There has been recently erected at the grave 
of Mary Jones of Wales, a beautiful monument, on which are 
an inscription and also an open Bible, which fittingly com- 
memorates the desire and faith of this little girl for a Bible of 
her own, which led to the founding of the B.&F.B.S. 

The American Bible Society was founded some ten years 
later. Its object and workings are the same. Having only the 
literature of these two Societies before me, I will not attempt to 
discribe the work of the National Bible Society of Scotland, which 
is also labouring in West Qhina, or the more than seventy 
other Bible Societies and their work. 

Let me dispel, if possible, in this paper, the error that our 
'Origin is of the business world, and our work outside of the 
Church. Our origin is from the heart of the Church, and we are 
supported spiritually, financially, and sympathetically through 
the C'hurch. 

We believe its origin was not in man, or by man, but in 
God himself, that The Word — His Word — the life, the truth of 
God might run and be glorified, throughout the whole earth. 
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(II) Object. — The Bible Societies have but a single object: 
to supply every men with the Holy Scriptures in his own mother 
tongue. They concern themselves solely with circulating that 
Book which 'is the Charter of Christ's Church throughout 
all the world ; and in this aim unite Christians of almost every 
communicn. " Thy Word is a lamp unto my feet and a light unto 
my path." " Shall we to men benighted the lamp of life deny ?" 

Again, our object is not to make money. The B.&F.B.S. 
expenditure on their China agency alone amounts yearly to 
i«;i6o,ooo Mex , and that of the A.B.S. to more than $70,000. 

Most of the Scriptures from our Depots are sold at one- 
third of the cost price. Add to this colportage expenses, and 
you will comprehend the ridiculousness of the idea that ours is 
a money-making organization. 

Some of us object to the terra applied to us, " handmaids 
or servants of the Church," "for the servant knoweth not the 
mind of his master"; we prefer to be called brethren and co- 
laborers, which is more conducive to Christian fellowship. 

In mind and heart our object is the same : the evangeliza- 
tion of the world. We lay great stress on the daily preaching 
as well as distribution of the written Word, therefore we are in 
the strictest and truest sense, evangelistic. 

(III) Resvlts. — These cannot possibly be summed up in 
statistics. Large figures also are difficult to comprehend and 
remember. They are bloodless, cold, and dead, compared with 
the daily contact of the living Word with the living soul. 

Since 1804, the B.&F.B.S. has issued more than 180,000,000 
copies of the Scriptures, complete or in parts. The A.B.S. has 
issued 72,670,783 volume.-), and the Societies together have 
translated the Bible, complete or in parts, into over four hundred 
different languages. 

We supplyallforeign Missions with the bulk of the Scriptures 
which they need. 

The B.&F.B.S. employs a total of 800 colporteurs and 600 
Biblewomem It spends S7000 every day, and issues 2000 copies 
every working hour from January to December. 

The Work in China. — That which specially interests us a 
Conference is ounresults in China and more especially in West 
China. 

The B.&F;BiS'.. has already gelebrated its centenary confer- 
ence. The A.B.S. is not far behmd. 

It was in i8i.4.wlTeaMr. Milne distributed the first Chinese 
Scriptures in China. Since that time the B ,&F.B.S. has distributed 
in China, 216,416 Bibles, 1,5x8,544 Testaments, and 12,565,614 
portions — a total of i4,3oo.,574 Scriptures. 

With one agent for China, the Rev. C. H. Bondfield, at 
Shanghai, and ten sub-agents in various parts of China, who 
have a staff of 380 native colporteurs, besides 116 subsidized 
colporteurs under other missionaries, the B.&F., during 1906, 
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sold 4773 Bibles, 12,908 Testaments, and 95,104 portions — a 
total of 112,785 books. 

TheA.B.S. was established in China thirty years ago. During 
this time it has circulated 10,488,881 volumes of Scriptures. 
It has one agent. Dr. J. R. Hykes, at Shanghai, also six other 
European colporteurs, or district superintendents. Its six centers 
at present are — Peking, Shanghai, Canton, Kiukiang, Chungking, 
and Chentu, with a native staff of 150 coporteurs, who, during 
1906, distributed 1896 Bibles, 9555 Testaments, and 337,804 
portions — a total of 349,255 books. 

These colporteurs, during the year, have travelled afoot 
227,360 // (over three times the circumference of the globe), and 
visited 20,003 places (counting one place per day), and have 
also visited 1922 steamers and 1499 junks. 

Messrs. Fergusson and Amundsen, of Chentu and Yunnan- 
fu, with 42 colporteurs, distributed 4543 Bibles, 4706 Testaments, 
and 80,729 portions — a total of 89 978 books. 

Messrs. Hooker and Ramsay, of Chungking and Chentu, 
distributed 1365 Bibles, 4500 Testaments, and 47,591 portions — a 
total of 5 3,45 6 books, with a native .staff of twenty -two colporteurs, 
all of whom are highly recommended by their several European 
pastors for the work. 

The work is difficult. There are scoffings, and petty 
persecutions, which our native brother is ill prepared to meet, 
especially when tired of body after weary days of travel, the 
constant giving out, poor inns to sleep in, and hard bedding 
reeking with disease and vermin. Surely our colporteurs do need 
your most earnest prayers. 

Conclusion. — In conclusion, we would beg of you, our 
brethren, your most practical and prayerful sympathy. 

Let us have more faith in each other, more frankness, and 
more moral courage in dealing with each other as co-laborers 
with Christ in this great work of the evangelization of Chin?. Let 
us also remember that Christian courtesy is one of our greatest 
necessities. Let us make no discrimination between a Bible Society 
agent and a member of any other Mission. We long to feel 
more the spirit of fellowship with you. Truly we are one with 
you in our great general object, although our methods differ, ast 
the work of the teacher may differ from that of the pastor ; yet 
our object is the same — the evangelization of China. We do nor 
establish churches, but we pastor our colporteurs, and endeavou 
to make inquirers of our coolies who carry for the colporteurs, 
and at all times have the deepest, keenest, ir.ost prayerful and 
sympathetic interest in every branch of Christian Church work. 



Dr. Hall asked if it is the policy of the Bible Society in 
general to have native colporteurs co-operate with missionaries 
in the districts where they may be working. 
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Mr. Ramsay replied that it was so as far as possible. A 
letter of recommendation is carried by the colporteur, and he is 
expected to present it to the missionary, and a report is expect- 
ed from each district, and an account of the man's actions given 
to the Agent in charge. The Chairman explained that of sixty 
men at work under the British and Foreign Bible Society, forty-eight 
are directly under the missionaries working in the district in 
which the missionary lives, while twelve are under the direction 
of the Agent for depot work, and pay occasional visits to assist 
missionaries for a month or so. A few are kept for work among 
Tibetans and tribesmen on the frontier. Thus it is see^i that 
the majority of the colporteurs are directly under the supervision 
of the missionaries. This is the policy of the Bible Societies. 

Mr. Stewart pointed out that we can easily recognize the 
weakness of both methods. Is it possible for the missionary to 
supervi.se the colporteurs ? How do you manage to secure that 
the men are under their superintendence? To what extent can 
the missionary superintend ? 

The Chairman — The foreign missionary is often too busy 
to do much in the way of superintending the work of the Bible 
Society colporteurs. If he has not the time to do so the men 
ought to be sent back to the Agent. 

Mr. Callum said that he did not know it was the rule for 
colporteurs to carry letters of recommendation. There had 
recently been in his district seven men. l!"wo of them would 
not come to the chapel. He would like to have the men under 
his direction while they are in his district. 

The Chairman — Each man has a letter which he is supposed 
to present at each station where he happens to be at work, and 
he is obliged to show it to the Agent on his return. If it is found 
that the man has been in a district, and has not the signature of 
the missionary, he is asked for an explanation. It is readily 
seen where the man has been, and the Agent has the re:r.arks 
about the man's behaviour that the misionary is expected to add 
after his signature. 

Mr. Dymokd pointed out that it is not always possible to 
tell what a man will be up to when he is away from the Agent 
and on the road selling books. How many times do we find 
that our own evangelists and other native helpers prove far from 
what they ought to be, and ought we to have one rule for our 
own man and another for the colporterurs ? I myself could 
criticise the Bible Societies, and I am sure the Bible Societies 
could find much in in my work to criticise. On the whole, the 
Societies are doing a telling work. I have found men who 
knew the truth from biblesthey had bought — onemanin particular, 
who had a copy of Mark's gospel. Though there may be 
faults, the Societies are doing a great good work, and we ought 
to recognize it. 

Mr. Ramsay wished to answer the second question put by 
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Mr. Stewart. Both Societies worlcing in harmon have the samye 
method. The American Society has a small staff of ten men. 
When the}' travel they have the letters already referred to, and 
it is compulsory for thein to get the signatures as they go along. 
If remiss, they are dealt with accordingly. 

Mr. Olsen again recommended that the colporteurs work 
in harmony with the missionaries as they go from place to place. 
He recognized the evils of men going around in this way, also 
the great a nount of good that they are able to do. He had 
had twc British and Foreign men in his district, and they had 
done good and faithful work. 

Mr. MoRTiMORE brought up the matter of the colporteurs 
coming to the missionary for an advance of money. He asked 
if the man would come at all to the missionary unless it was 
necess!)ry for him to have money. To illustrate, he told of a 
man who came to him and asked for an advance. He knew 
nothing about it, and refused to sign it till the man presented 
his letters of recommendation, in which he found that he was 
authorized to pay the man a sum of money for the Society. His 
point was that the man only presented his credentials when he 
found that it was necessary in order to get the monev. 

In explanation, the Chairman told why this was done, but 
at the same time stated that the men were expected to present 
the letters whether they needed money or not. 

Mr. MuNN suggested that there was another way of looking 
at the matter of the Bible Societies being the servants of the 
missionaries, in answer to the point, in the paper read. He 
told a little incident. At a meeting held in England he had 
heard some one say that the Bible Society was the greatest 
organization in the Church, for the Scripture says, "he that is 
greatest among you, let him be the servant of all," and as the 
Bible Society is "servant of all," it is therefore the greatest. He 
heartily commended the work of the colporteurs in relation 
to the Church. He found that they were a means of introducing 
people to the Church. 

Mr. Beauchamp said the ideal was to have the colporteurs 
under the super vision of the missionary. He had an uncomfort- 
able experience with a colporteur seventeen years ago. After all, the 
seed they sow is the Word of God, so do not discourage 
them as they go, and don't put too many restrictions on their 
labours. 

Mr. Torrance moved that a committee of two or three be 
appointed to draw up a resolution and present itto the Confer- 
ence for approval. 

Dr. Shelton seconded the resolution, and it was carried. 

Dr. Squibbs moved as a resolution. 

Resolved — That, in view of the present present phase of Mission work 
in West China, this Conference heartil/ approves the policy by which 
the Bible Society colportours, sent to districts, where missionary work is 
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already being carried on, are instructed to take the first opportunity of 
consulting with the missionaries working there. 

Mr. Galium seconded the resolution. 

Dr. Squibbs explained that this was not to be taken as a 
criticism of the past methods. He thought that sometimes the 
workers waited till after they had done their work in the district 
before coming to the missionary, and he wished they might come 
as soon as they arrived in the district. 

The resolution was carried. 

Mr. TriRRANCE moved that the committee to draw up the 
resolution consist of — Messrs. M. Beauchamp, Mr. F. J. Dymond, 
and Dr. A. L. Shelton. 

Mr. Galium seconded the motion. 

It was carried. 



NATIVE HELPERS. 

Tuesday, zSih January. 

The Chair was taken at 4.15 p.m by Mr. J. Vale. 
The proceedings were opened with an address hv Bishop 
Bashford, on 

The Foreign Missionary and the Native Assistant. 

Be Courteous, 

First, obey the scriptural injunction, "Be Courteous." Cour- 
tesy does not take an -equal rank in the Bible with the great 
virtues, faith, love, prayer, etc., but this virtue is of sufficient 
importance to be made the subject of an exhortation by Peter. 
Indeed, the phrase in the new version, "be humble-minded," as 
applied to the missionary in his relation to the Chinese, requires 
a far greater effort than merely external courtesy, which the 
former translation enjoined. 

Paul furnishes us, in the salutation of the Ephesians and 
the Colossians, in the introduction to the Philippians, and. above 
all, in the Epistle to Philemon, marvelous illu.strations of the 
courtesy with which he always addressed his new converts. 
Indeed, the letter to Philemon is worthy to be written out by 
hand and posted upon the wall and read by many of us daily 
until we imbibe its spirit. Courtesy will demand. gentler man- 
ners, lower tones, kindlier expressions, larger sympathy with the 
struggles of the Chinese, and greater appreciation of their services 
than are now apparent in many cases. I think it must have 
been after some unfortunate experience of Paul with the stub- 
bornness of recent converts from heathenism that he uttered that 
marvellous sentence, " Henceforth I will know no man after 
the flesh, but after the spirit rather ;'' that is, after the ideals 
which, de.spite the new convert's outward blundering and partial 
sinfulness, nevertheless are taking possession of him and are 
destined vet to transform him. 
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Be Prayejful. 

Second, Be prayeifuJ. This injunction should be carried 
out, not only in behalf of the Chinese, Christians but also with our 
Chinese workers and servants. I am glad to see an almost universal 
observance of prajer with the Chinese in every household 
where I have stopped. I am sure ^.hat a more intense devotion and 
a larger faith in behalf of our Chinese workers is an essential 
qualification for our greatest helpfulness. A large number of 
qualifications are needed for the successful missionary : native 
ability, health, attractive appearance and manners, education, 
industry, gifts of leadership, etc., but the devotion to the Chinese 
and the power of the missionary with God in prayer, are equal 
to all these other qualifications combined. I remember one 
missionary in North China, noted not for his eloquence in 
prayer, but for his unusual devotion to his people, .ond for the 
time which he spent in interces.sion in their behalf. In one 
crisis, following the Boxer uprising, when he could not lead 
his people by his own reasoning or by clear expositions of the 
Word of God, he resorted with them to prayer. The prayer meet- 
ing continued throughout the forenoon, throughout the afternoon, 
and it was resumed and continued in the evening until nearly 
midnight. The missionary spent an almost sleepless night in 
prayer, and the praying together was resumed before daylight in 
the morning. As the noon time ppproached, one after another 
of the hearts of those stubborn Chinese, who, however, had suffered 
provocations which no Christian in the homeland had ever 
passed through, melted before the throne of grace, and the victory 
was won. That missionary turned a corner in the history of that 
Mission. He led his Chinese Christians through the greatest 
spiritual crisis of their lives solely through the power of prayer. 
This is the most important qualification for successful help of 
the Chinese. I do not dwell upon it longer because it has 
been already so clearly and forcefully presented this afternoon, 
and it is fully and clearly appreciated by you all. 

Equality of the Chinese with the Missionaries. 

Third, the recognition of the equality of the Chinese with the 
missionaries. I speak of this recognition simply with reference 
to our greatest helpfulness to our native workers. All of us 
are aware that only the Chinese, with the aid of Christ, can 
Christianize the people of this empire. It is simply impossible 
for the mere handful of missionaries to attempt successfully to 
evangelize, much less Chri.'^tianize the four hundred million people 
of China. We must aim to develop self-supporting, self-propaga- 
ting churches, and, in order to dothis, we must grant these church- 
es a large measure oT local autonomy and of eccle.siastical 
equality with ourselves. If this autotKomy can be secured only 
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by complete independence of the hoir.e chinches, then independ- 
ence with all its dangers is to be preferred to permanent or even 
long-continued subjection to a foreign church. If I thought that 
our whole duty to China could be discharged by cutting them off 
and starting the Chinese Christians on independent careers, I 
would heave a sigh of relief and speedily advocate the independ- 
ence of the Chinese Church. But I believe that Christ calls us 
to a far higher stand, and to vastly greater sacrifices than the 
grant of independence involves. 'I'he home churches can no 
more bid the Chinese churches "Good bye," and leave theni to 
an isolated struggle with the infinite tasks which confront them, 
when, according to Dr. Smith, we ourselves have accomplished 
only one-thousandth of one percent, toward that which must be 
done, than Great Britain could have left Canada to her fate at 
the close of the Revolution, or the United States leave Porto 
Kico at the present time. 

The Kingdom is a Unit in the Home and Foreign Lands. 

But the Christian churches must outrun the British and the 
American Governments. We must not control these native 
Christians or these native churches against their will, for what 
we conceive to be their highest good, as Great Britain controls 
India and as the United States controls the Philippines. I am 
not criticizing either Government for such control. Indeed, I 
support in large measure the policy of Great Britain in India and 
of the United States in the Philippines. But I am sure that our 
churches must outrun the home Governments, and give their 
foreign Christians equal authority with ourselves, not only in 
foreign lands, but also in the home land. We must admit them 
as members of the same household of faith, and must share with 
them the control of the whole kingdom, so far as that control 
devolves upon ourselves. We must share our mutual burdens, 
and especially we that are strong must bear the infirmities of 
the weak, rather than please ourselves. In short, the way the 
missionaries, and, most of all, the home churches, through the mis- 
sionaries, can help the native workers, is by placing them in 
positions of triist and responsiblity equal to and together with 
the missionary himself, ai'.d by putting upon them an equal share 
of the burdens, and by giving them an equal authority in Mission 
and home lands in all legal, judicial, and executive functions of 
the church. In a word, instead of governing them in the 
interests of what we conceive to be their highest good, instead 
of .separating the kingdom into two parts, and assigning them the 
control of simply the portion established in the foreign lands, 
while we retain control of the church in the home lands, we 
must regard the kingdom as a unit in the home and foreign 
linds, and admit them to equal participation with ourselves in 
all the jurisdiction of both lands. 
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A Concrete Ex ample. 

I am sure that some of you will say that this plan is 
absolutely impracticable, that it is purely Quixotic. Before 
reaching this decision, however, take a single concrete illustra- 
tion. The ministers of the Church of which I have the honor to 
be a member, are divided into annual conferences. The Chinese 
and the Americans become ministers and members of these 
annual conferences in exactly the same manner, and upon passing 
exactly the same tests. As soon as twenty-five ministers are 
found in a foreign field, including mis>ionaries and native 
workers, who have met these requirements, that Mission can be 
organized into an annual conference. The whole home and 
foreign field in our Church is regarded as one field. Each 
forfeigr, conference has the same authority in this whole field, 
home and foreign, as has the home conference. Indeed, in 
several respects, which I will not stop to discuss, the foreign 
conference has greater advantages than the home conference. 
In these foreign conf rences, the Chinese rank ecclesiastically 
upon an equality with the missionaries. They outnumber the 
missionaries by far in each of the three annual conferences thus 
far organized. Each of these annual conferences has elected 
delegates to our next General Conference, the highest legislative 
body of the Church, which meets in Baltimore next May. In 
this next General Conference will sit eight delegates from China ; 
four of them will he missionaries, one the wife of a missionary, 
elected as a lay member, and three of them Chinese, including 
one Chinese woman. As the Chinese outnumhered the for- 
eigners in each of the conferences, the election of the missionaries 
was due to the courtesy of the Chinese rather than to the votes 
of the missionarie.s. 

Local Autonomy. 

But one may say that, inasmuch as the home conferences 
will have some six hundred or mere delegates, and all the foreign 
conferences combined w;ill have about one hundred, that the 
home conferences will still have practically the entire judicial, 
legislative, and executive control of the foreign as well as the 
home fields. To meet this difficulty, the foreign nations have 
asked and obtained local autonomy. This local autonomy is 
embodied in Chiha in the form of a China Central Conference. 
Our annual conferences pass resolutions, and indeed conduct 
trials, with judicial authority, but they lack legislative authority. 
Our Central Conference, however, is legislative, and has passed 
for China legislation in opposition to foot-binding, in regard to 
education, in regard to the publications of our Church, educa- 
tional work, etc., which have never been passed by the General 
Conference at home. It is true that the General Conference has 
the ultimate right of revision of all such legislation pas.sedby 
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the Central Conference in India or China, as indeed the British 
Parliament has the ultimate right of revision or veto in regard 
to all legislation passed by the colonies. But, as a matter of 
fact, not a single measure ever passed by the Central Conference 
of India or the Central Conference of China has ever been 
vetoed or revised by the General Conference in America. Our 
Central Conference, which met in Shanghai the week following 
the great Centenary Conference, was composed in its membership 
of two-thirds missionaries and one-third Chinese. Indeed, the 
three annual conferences, and the two missions electing delegates, 
were composed of more Chinese than missionaries, so the fact that 
the missionaries were elected to the Central Conference was 
again due to the courte'^y of the Chine.se rather than to superiority 
on the part of the missionaries in voting power. Here, then, in 
addition to a participation in all home legislation upon equal 
terms with the home churches, the Chinese have, in view of the 
smallness of their membership in the General Conference, and 
the importance of the interests entrusted to the Chinese church, 
almo.st complete local autonomy ; an autonomy, however, which 
does not extend to the change of any of the fundamental 
doctrines of the church. 

Recognition of the Chinese in Executive Affairs. 

In addition to this equality, and possible superiority in power, 
on the part of the Chinese in the legislative affairs of the Chinese 
Church, they are rapidly securing recognition in the executive 
affairs of the church. I have appointed during the present con- 
ference year seventeen Chinese Presiding Elders, who have charge 
of districts, with native workers under them, ranging in number 
from ten or twelve up to fifteen or twenty. This may seem to 
you to be a dangerous experiment; but all of these Presiding 
Elders, save one, have been tested by at least five years' of 
service in their offices, and not a single Presiding Elder in the 
empire has failed in the responsibility placed upon him. One 
Presiding Elder, two years ago, came to me with the statement 
that he could not stand up against the pressure of his people for 
him to engage in yamen cases, and begged me to put a stronger 
man in his place and allow him to return to the pastorate. I 
accepted his statement in good faith, and the Chinese Presiding 
Elder who now occupies this position is as firm as a rock again.st 
all attempts to lead him into yamen business. Unless we reckon 
a man's own confession of his weakness and danger, and his own 
retirement from office with no charges against him, not a single 
failure has occurred among the Chinese whom we have thus far 
entrusted with larger authorit)'. 

It should be added that in several cases the Chinese Presid- 
ing Elders have requested a foreigner to serve as missionary-in- 
charge of two or three of the districts, thus visiting them as 
frequentlyaspossible, and counselling with them, and encouraging 
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them in their work ; but, even in these cases,' the Chinese Presid- 
ing Elders exercise the functions prescribed in the Discipline 
for a Presiding Eider, while the missionary serves very largely as 
an adviser and counsellor. 

Eligible for Election to the Episcopacy. 

We have, therefore, in the admission of the delegates from 
foreign lands to our General Conference, and in their equal 
participation in all the legislative and judicial proceedings of 
that Conference relating to home and foreign matters upon equal 
terms with the Americans, and in :he additional grant of large 
local autonomy to the Missions in the management of their 
internal affairs, a practical illustration of the admission of these 
struggling Christians to equal ecclesiastical privileges and 
authority with the Christians in the home churches. The hearts 
of our Chiness preachers are naturally filled with enthusiasm in the 
assurance that they are as eligible for election to the Episcopacy, 
so far as con.stitutional barriers are concerned, as is any Methodist 
preacher in the home land. Nor is this a mere idle prospect ; they 
are aware that at least one man with African blood now serves 
as a missionary Bi.>>hop in our Church ; and who can say that a 
Church which has dared in her history to elevate two men of 
African blood to the Episcopacy v'ill be shamed to elevate a 
man with four thousand years of Chinese blood and culture back 
of him to the same office. 

This Church a Larger Membership. 

Now, turning to the effect of this treatment of the Chinese, 
you will be surprised in looking at the comparative statistics by 
Mr. McGillivary, in "A Century of Protestant Missions in China," 
to learn that the Church which has made this experiment has a 
larger number of patients in her hospitals, and a larger member- 
ship, than her proportion of missionaries would entitle her to. 
At first sight, these statistics might give one the impression that 
our missionaries were in some way far more effective than the 
missionaries of other Boards. But a closer examination of the 
statistics readily explains this discrepancy. While our mission- 
ary force in Mr. McGillivary's statistics is given as only 5.7% of 
Xhi entire missionary force at work in China, this same Church 
has 32% of all the Protestant native workers in the empire. 
When, therefore, you add to the 5% of foreign missionaries, 
nearly a third of all the native workers in the empire, our results 
in scholars and in hospital patients and in members is not larger ; 
indeed, I think it is not so large in proportion to our whole work- 
ing forcf-, missionary and Chinese, as are the results achieved by 
many of you 'n your Missions ; but it is far larger than it could 
possibly be without this large use of native workers, and large 
responsibility and authority placid upon them. 
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Eight Years of Apprenticeship. 

Some of you will say that surely it must be dangerous to 
admit the Chinese to equal rights and equal authority with the 
missionaries upon the field. You must remember, however, that, 
like yourselves, we begin with the selection of the m.en who show 
gifts and grace in personal testimony before their unconverted 
friends. These men are selected, on the recommendation of the 
Presiding Elder, and by the vote of the Chinese Quarterly 
Conference, the official body of the local church. A candidate 
for the ministry is first an Exhorter, and he serves a four year's 
apprenticeship, passes an examination in a certain number of 
studies each year, in order to secure a renewal of his license. After 
four years, he may be made a Local Preacher on the joint action 
of the Presiding Elder and the Quarterly Confereni-e, the majority 
of whom always are Chinese. Here again, as a Local Preacher, 
he serves another four years' apprenticeship, with annual examina- 
tions in a higher and harder list of subjects. It must be 
remembered also that a man, during these eight years of ap- 
prenticeship, must maintain a Christian character above reproach, 
and display a reasonable amount of effectiveness in Christian 
work. At the expiration of eight years, this time after passing 
additional scholastic examinations, by the recommendation of 
his Quarterly Conference, and by the election of the Annual 
Conference, he may become a member of an Ani;ual Conference. 
Almost no Chinese ever become members of an Annual 
Conference without spending, in addition to the eight years 
named above, two or three years in Biblical training in one of 
the Biblical or Theological Schools. Indeed it would be 
impossible for any man to pass the tests for admission to an 
Annual Conference without scholastic training in the Bible and 
related subjects. Here again he is subject to two years of 
probation, during which time he may be dropped by a vote of 
the Conference, composed of a majority of Chinese, without any 
reason being given for their action by the Conference. In view 
of this ten years, in which a man must pass literary examinations 
year by year, maintain a character above reproach, and de- 
monstrate his effectiveness in actual Christian work, I do not 
think that we are in great danger of securing poor material in 
the membership of our Annual Conferences, or losing the purity 
of the Church. Many Chinese are twelve or fifteen, or even 
twenty years, in reaching the status of Conference membership, 
and many of them never reach it. But the Chinese are not impa- 
tient as to time, if a desirable go 1 is on fair terms only 
placed before them, and I am sure that this goal of complete 
ecclesiastical equality with the foreign missionary, and above 
all, with the pastor in the home churches in the management of 
the affairs of the whole Church at home and abroad, accounts in 
some measure for our, very large number of native workers, and 
for the enthusiasm with which they engage in their work. 
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One of the Best Methods of Making the Chinese Feel Their 

Responsibility. 

We have cited these concrete illustrations from our own 
Church for the purpose of proving that the admission of Chinese 
to equal ecclesiastical authority with ourselves in the foreign and 
the home field is not an abstract Quixotic notion. Do not under- 
stand for a moment that we have any desire to impose Methodist 
fonns upon the other Churches. Indeed, I should never have 
cited these illustrations were I not clear that any other Church in 
China can, without any fundamental modification of her doctrines, 
or of her church forms, admit the Chinese to equal responsibility 
and authority. The sixty years' experience of our Church in 
China convinces us that this is one of the best methods of making 
the Chinese see the problems, feel their responsibility, and of 
increasing their effectiveness as Christian workers. 



Bishop Bashfoed was asked to answer que.stions, and he 
readily consented. 

Bishop Cassels — In Annual Conferences what language is 
used, English or Mandarin? 

English is used, because there are three dialects in the 
district, and by vote of Conference English was cho.<en. There 
are three interpreters in different parts of the building, who 
translate all proceedings, 

Mr. Parker — JHow are the officers of the church elected, 
begiiining with the lowest ? 

A man is recommended by four members for examination. 
His license expires in one year, when it may be renewed for 
four years, after which he is recognized as a Local Preacher. 
It may interest you to know that we have had two church 
trials of ministers. One was convicted and one was acquitted 
The trials were quite in order, and though I myself thought that 
both ought to have been convicted, I was surprised to see that 
they convicted the one. The other showed his unfitness, and 
resigned during the following year. 

Mr. Pollard — Why were you amazed to find that one 
had been convicted ? 

Because I was assured that it could not be done ; that no 
Chinaman would be found willing to convict a fellow worker. 

Mr. Hoffman— What is the standard required before they 
are given responsibility ? Is it wise to put the standards of the 
Church in the hands of the Chinese? 

The Standards of Dcctrine are fixed. They are, in fact, the 
same as those given us by Wesley. There might be questions 
of interpretation that would result in low-ering the standards. 
Instruction will prevent this. 
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Mr. MoRTiMORE — The general question is not limited. It 
could be extended to assistants in training. How can we help 
them ? One should devote a certain part of his time to S3'stem- 
atic examination. 

Mr. Hoffman — What standard must the Chinese reach to 
be on an equality with foreigners ? 

Membership in the Conference. Ten years of tests in 
examinations ought to be sufficient to prove character. 

Mr. Parker mentioned his plan by which he calls upon 
the preacher who is to preach next day to meet him on Saturday 
morning, at which time the subject is gone over and the man 
prepared by prayer for the Lord's Day. 

Mr. CuRNOW trains bis own men. The personal element 
is most powerful. The worker must be in personal touch with 
the Master if he is to be a help to the native helpers. 

Mr. Davidson asked how we were, to get this. By prayer 
with them. Don't treat them as servants. We are here to help 
them, not to u.se them. We make a mistake often in leaving 
native pastors too long alone in one place. They ought to have 
frequent changes. 

'I'he meeting then adjourned. 



MEDICAL WORK. 

Tuesday, 28th January. 

There was an attendance of twenty-one medical workers 
and of those interested. 

Dr. H. L. Cakright occupied the Chair. 
Dr. Cox was appointed Secretary. 
The following motions were carried. 

1. That we agree to the advisability of organizing a West China 
Branch of the Medical Missionary Association. 

2. That Drs. Canright, Ewan, Service, and Tompkins be a Com- 
mittee to draft a Constitution, and report at a meeting to be called 
during the Conference. 

3. That the Chairman of this meeting be appointed to move the 
following resolution : — 

That this Confer«nce urges upon the Acting Beard of Education the im- 
portance of founding a Medical School in connection with the proposed Union 
University as soon as the latter is sta ted, as it considers that only through 
thoroughly qualified Christian Chinese doctors can the missionary expect to 
fully discharge his responsibility to the siclj and snffering in this part of China, 

4. That Drs. Wolfendale and Cox be a Committee to prepare a 
Course of Study for^edical Colleges, and report to the Acting Board of 
Education of the Union Univeristy. 

5. That Dr. Service be Chairman of a Committee to receive in- 
formation re the number of Foreign Medical Missionaries and Nurses 
required by the various Societies, and to report to the Committee on 
Appeal. 

6. That we earnestly recommend this Conference to appoint a Com- 
mittee to prepare a Memorial for presention to the Chinese Govern- 
ment, dealing with the grave danger arising from the importation«and use 
of cigarettes. 



EDUCATIONAL WORK. 

Wednesday, 2gth January. 

The Chair was taken at 4.15 p.m. by Rev J. Taylor. 
"■J'he meeting took the form of a series of questions and 
answers, as follows : — 

1. Could we not establish a uniform custom am.ong ourselves 
for salaries of teachers ? 

Mr. Davidson — I should say, no, at least not in the present 
conditions of affairs. The price varies in different localities. 
I can get teachers for five and six thousand cash in Chentu. In 
other places the price varies. 

Miss Hambley — In girls' schools we have pupil teachers on 
merely nominal salaries. 

2. Is it wise to observe Chinese holidays or festivals ? 

Mr. Grainger — Heathen festivals should not be observed 
as holidays, but such days as Chinese New Year, and the two 
chief feast days, which are practically term days, for the settling 
of accounts, and possibly the birthday of Confucius, should be 
observed. 

Mr. Davidson — The one festival bearing on our educa- 
tional work is the birthday of Confucius. Chinese schools make 
a great d^al of it. The day can be given as a holiday, and have 
the .scholars meet and talk and think about him and his life, and 
the bearing it has on their life and character. 

3. Does the foreign missionary present himself on such occa- 
sions ? 

Mr. DavidsC'N — We have considered it our duty to be 
present at the occasions mentioned. Each of the foreign teachers 
takes part, and we have a feast afterwards, but never permit wine 
on the premises. What we want is to inspire the Chinese with 
the Christian idea of regard and respect ior a man who has helped 
China in the past. 
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Mr. Bond — Mr. Sweet, of Hangchow, mentioned this in- 
cident. In Hangchow the Chinese have an annual celebration 
in honour of some great man in the city, and the different schools 
take part in it, and pay worship to this departed worthy. The 
Christian college asked leave to take part, not in ancestral 
worship, but in honour of the memory of the man who had done 
great things for the city and placed a wreith on his tomb. Thus, 
in the presence of all the heathen scholars and high officials of 
the cit}', they showed to the Chinese the difference between the 
worship of the great man and respect due to memory. 

4. How shall we ever get the Chinese people to know anything 
of school management ? 

Mr. Vardon — No other way than that of teaching them. 
In that case it is worth while to remember that things are in our 
favor just now. The Chinaman is more willing to learn at the 
present time. 

Mr. Stewart — The training of pupil teachers will help solve 
the question. They can watch you in the morning, and then 
practice in the afternoons. So, without burdening them too much, 
we can train them. 

Mr. Davidson — Some of the Chinese are reporting that in 
the Mission schools there is no discipline. In the Governmen*: 
schools they are well managed as a rule. Is this because the 
teacher feels no real responsibility in the matter ? The teacher 
says, as long as I get my wages nothing matters. 

Mr. Taylor — To overcome poor discipline, I would suggest 
that we hire teachers from a distance. Teachers in the city do 
not dare to discipline. The parents could make it hard for them. 

5. Shall we encourage the establishment of scholarships ? 
Mr. RuDD — Yes, these must be established. We need them 

at home, where many have better financial resources than they 
have out here. 

6. Should the scholarship be given because a certain grade in 
school has been reached ? 

Mr. Peat — Some years ago Mr. Beach of Chungking es- 
tablished a scholarship for those who completed a certain course 
of study. We have two graduates who are now going to a school 
at Nanking on these scholarships. 

7. In teaching science is the value of practical work on the 
part of the pupil recognized ? 

Mr. Davidson — At the present dme there is not enough 
practical work. Very little is done by scholars. 

Mr. Yost — ^In most instances we perform the experiments 
ourselves and the students watch. I have no appartus for them 
to use. The students have text-books and study the lesson, 
getting explanations in class. I have tests about once a month. 

Mr. T. Smith (speaking by special request) — I give lectures 
with full demonstrations. Occasionally students perform experi- 
ments in class themselves. 
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8. What can we do to get the girls to attend more regi'larly ? 
Miss Hambley — I iTialie the teacher in charge responsible. 

She gets her salary according to the number of girls present, for 
then if they are absent they miss it. 

Miss SiMiSTER — I give a small reward at the end of the 
month, such as a cake or box of soap. The mothers appreciate 
the foreign soap and will see that the children come regularly. 

9. Do the majority of da-y schools have a curiiculum stating 
hours of study, and do they conform to the Chinese meal-times, 
etc ? Also, are there two sessions in the day or three ? 

Mr. Faers — The sessions vary with the different times of 
the year. In this time of the year we have but one session. 

10. How can we encourage the collection of natural history 
specimens ? 

Mr. Sawdon — In a large number of cases such collections 
are objectionable. Especially is this true among younger pupils. 
The best way is to keep diaries, and simple drawings of the 
things seen. An indiscriminate collection leads to cruelty. In 
one instance a boy got a prize for the be.st collection of but- 
terflies. He captured every butterfly he came across. It often 
becomes a mania. But the sketch-book, with observation, gives 
them a deeper love for nature than by merely collecting. I also 
adopted the plan of making a survey of the school yard. I had a 
plan of the grounds with the position of every tree marked, and 
every week had some sketch of some kind made. In January we 
sketched the leaf-buds and watched them grow, and sketched 
them as they developed. In the same way we observed the 
animals and insects throughout the year. 

11. How far should we follow the ^\'estern idea of heating our 
schoolrooms ? 

Do not do it all. It gets the pupils used to something they 
will not have when they return home. 

1 2. What can be done about teachers' associations in Szechuen? 
Mr. Stewart — The best plan is to begin with our own 

school. Get the teachers together whenever we can and discuss 
problems with them. By all means, we want teachers' associa- 
tions in such centres as Paoning, Chungking, Suifu, and Chentu. 
From each sub-association men might be sent up to the general 
association. 



WOMEN'S WORK. 

Thursday, joih jaimaty. 

At this second meeting, the chair was taken at 4.15 p.m. by 
Mrs. Manly, and a paper was read, by Miss F. E. Culverweli , 
as follows : — 

How to Reach Chinese Women. 

To do this we must come in close contact with them, and 
to accomplish this, vanous methods have been used, of which 
the three following have been found fruitful, i.e., (i) Guest Hall 
Work ; (2) Visiting; (3) Through Men Relatives. 

Guest Hall Work (iju-luding Dispensary Work). — What is 
needed for this branch of work is a bright room, if possible, not near 
where men's work is carried on, and a bright welcome to all, and 
women will always be ready to come. If you have no native 
Biblewoman yoa must be ready to sit patiently, and sympathe- 
tically chat with your guests, if they are fresh comers. To chat on 
common, every day subjects — homes, families, farm crops, etc. — 
will get the women used to the new voice, and they will begin 
to realise that you are an ordinary mortal, living with the same 
interests in life as themselves, and they will lose the fear which 
most women feel when they first come in contact with us. 
Draw the women out to tell their troubles, their pleasures, their 
efforts to obtain peace; thus an opportunity is given to point 
them to Christ — God, Saviour, Peace. Individual work is very 
important^getting hold of one woman. Make a point of teach- 
ing her something, a text, a verse of a hymn, a short prayer, 
giving her a leaflet with the same to take home. Then, when 
your guests are leaving, give a warm invitation to come again. 
Thus many women have been led to come to us regularly, have 
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learned the Truth, and have become converted. Not a few of 
our Chinese guests invite us to visit their homes ; this brings me 
to the second method of reaching the Chinese women. 

Visiting. — Whenever possible, return the visit of yourgiiests, 
and talce every opportunity to get into their homes, for there you 
can deal with groups or families, and often reach men too. There 
are many very old, also quite young, who cannot come to our 
guest-hall, and can only be reached by visiting in their homes. 
Thus our visiting them is their only opportunity of hearing the 
Gospel, and is therefore important. If you are not warmly 
welcomed the first time, and this is not uncommon, you go, take 
a little gift, some flowers, a pair of woollen cuffs for the old 
mother or father, a pair of baby socks, or a tiny toy, shewing 
personal interest in the family. This often paves the way for 
the Gospel, or creates friendly feeling toward the missionary. In 
established work, visiting the homes of school children or of 
men enquirers is important. 

Through Their Male Relations. — This brings me to another 
method of reaching Chinese women, viz., through their male rela- 
tions who are interested in the Truth, or through dispensary pa- 
tients. In Ying Shan no man is received as a church member 
until his home has been visited. Thus, notonly is he tested 
as to whether he is professing his faith at heme, but the mis- 
sionary comes in contact with the women of his household. 
Before men are enrolled as enquirers they are exhorted to bring 
their women folk under Gospel influence. If a man makes 
no effort to bring the Gospel, or teach the Truth, to his women folk 
children, he is looked upon, and generally proves to be, an insin- 
cere enquirer — a mere professor, who has some selfish aim, with no 
true desire to follow the Lord. Thus all men enquirers are urged 
to bring the women of their families to the Gospel Hall to .see 
us and be taught. They are also urged to teach them at home, 
and, where the man is the head of a household, to have family 
worship. In this way whole families have not only been brought 
to the knowledge of God, but have been converted. The above 
are a few of the methods used to bring the Gospel to the women 
of China. 

Bible Schools.— '^)x.Vi once women are interested or convinced 
Of the Truth they ne^d regular teaching. For this classes are 
formed — weekly, bi-weekly, or daily, according to circumstances. 
This needs plodding work, line upon line. Teach them to mem- 
orise Scripture, hymns, catechism, going steadily on till something 
is remembered and understood. Then, in the preparation of cate- 
chumens, Bible Schools are very effectual, for daily consecutive 
teaching is more lasiing than occasional classes. It has been 
asked what are these Bible Schools, and how worked ? In the 
case I write about there is a building on our compound, where 
enquirers are put up, and provided with bedding,, light, and fuel. 
The enquirers bring and cook their food. They have classes 
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during the day, going step by step through the subjects of the 
session, and on examination it has been found that good 
progress in Icnowledge has been made. This is always followed 
up in the weekly classes afterwards. The duration of each ses- 
sion is but short, say, ten days on an average; for all our women 
are working farmer women, or mothers who cannot spare longer 
time away from home. Finally, the way to reach the Chinese 
women is love and symyathy, always trying to remember some 
detail in connection with each one with whom one comes in con- 
tact, and referring to it next time the woman is met. This in- 
variably pleases, and often wins — '' Tis sympathy that wins." 



This was followed by a paper from Miss Manning, and 
finally by one from Miss 1. W. Ramsay, on 

Telling the Good News. 

On the subject of Womens' Work there is little new to be 
said. The thought that comes to me is this, "Our main work, 
our supreme work, our work before which all other pales and 
becomes dim, is, to icll the' Good News, to go everywhere, letting 
everybody know about the unsearchable riches of Christ." Let 
this be our first aim in our schools. How the children love to 
hear the story of Jesus ! Let us sow the seed of the Gospel in 
their hearts. " God giveth the increase." 

Personally, I have had much encouragement among the 
children. We, in Chungking, are telling the message out in the 
street chapels, to the women who gather there. We put a 
notice out that a women's meeting is being held. Of course 
that meeting is very informal. My plan is to talk to the women 
singly or in companies, as they come in. As a r le, in every 
group of women there are some visitors from the country, so in. 
this way the seed is sown broadcast, and taken to rnany a spot' 
quite unknown to us. 

Let us tell the Gospel out in the country, wherever we can 
get an opening. We seem, to get so much nearer to the women' 
in the country than we do to those about us in this great city. 

Last year I visited a village 45 // from us, three times. I 
stayed in a room in an inn, which I had whitewashed for my 
reception. The women came in and out so freely, now they 
seem like old friends to me. 

Perseverance is needed in this work, and it is not always 
easy to get away, but it is worth while. A change from the 
routine of city work is also sometimes good all round. 

In all branches of the work, there is one great need, that of 
Biblewomen, or Christian women, who eRforce the Gospel, r.ot 
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only by their lips, out also by their lives. The place of Bible- 
women in the work is most important. The women helpers we 
have are such as have been trained by ourselves. The training 
has not been special, but has come in the routine of daily life. 
They have lived with us, gone in and out with us, listened daily 
to the reading of the Word, received instruction as they were 
able to bear it, and thus they have grown in grace, and are 
now able to tell the mes.sage to others. I believe in this way 
of training Biblewomen. The first thing of course is to find 
suitable women, who can be so trained. Let us pray earnestly 
that God will prepare women for this service ; our need of such 
is very great. 

Just a word as to our Chinese Women Workers' Prayer 
Meeting. It was started in February, 1906, and I think it has 
proved a link between the women workers of the different Mis- 
sions in our c'ty. It enables us to have sympathy in prayer 
with one another in our different branches of the work. 

Dear fellow-workers, in all our service, in the schools, in 
the villages, in hospitals, let us " put on ... a heart of 
compassion ;" " we can never hestl the needs we do not feel — ■ 
tearless hearts can never be the heralds of the Passion ;" " the 
Gospel of a broken heart demands the ministry of bleeding 
hearts ;" remembering that, " if we suffer with Him, we shall 
also reign with Him." 



Y.M.C.A. WORK. 
Thursday, joth January. 

The chair was taken at 4.15 p.m. by Dr. Hodgkin. 

The Chairman, in a few opening remarks, explained the 
object of the Y.M.C.A. in coming to Chentu. and the general 
principles which guided their work in China. He said that 
the work that they chiefly contemplated in Chentu was one for 
the students in the non-mission colleges, though they expected 
as the work grew that they would be able to extend from this 
to other work for young men. It was thought that the field 
indicated was one that was peculiarly hard to reach, and that, 
in some respects, the Y.M.C.A. were in an advantageous posi- 
tion in trying to enter it. While they were not nominally a 
Church, it was their aim to work in closest contact with the 
Church, and not to encourage young men in the thought that 
membership in the Association was just as good as that in the 
Church. The Y.M.C^A. workers believed that in trying to reach 
this almost unreached class they had the full sympathy of the 
missionary body, and they hoped that they might also count on 
their co-operation as occasion ofl^ered. The work, in other parts 
of China, had been from the first put into the hands of the 
Chinese, and almost entirely supported by them, as far as work- 
ing expenses were concerned. An Interdenominational Com- 
mittee had been recently formed in Chentu, and by this means 
it was hoped that the Y.M.C.A. would always be able to work 
in perfect harmony with the various missions in the capital. 
When once the work had been commenced in Chentu it was 
hoped that, it might be carried toother parts of the Province. 
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Dr. A. H. Smith followed with an address, in which he spoke 
very highly of the work that the Y.M.C.A. wa.s doing in other 
parts of China. He showed how the Y.M.C.A. was helping, 
and could help, the Church, by reaching the young men who had 
left our schools and colleges, and retaining their interest in religi- 
ous things. He spoke of the way in which young China was 
being developed under the influence of the Y.M.C.A., particularly 
describing in vivid terms a meeting in Shanghai at which the 
Chinese, adopting the latest methods, had, in a few minutes, 
raised all the money needful for the budget of the Y.M.C.A. He 
described the way in which the Association had entered the open 
door in Japan caused by the vast influx of Chinese students, as 
one of the most remarkable things in the history of missions, and 
closed with an enthusiastic endorsement of the work they were 
doing, and a bright picture of the possibilies that lay before 
them. 

Mr. J. Vale then read the following address, on : — 

How the Church Can Assist the Y.M.C.A. 

Dr. Smith has already shown you how the Y.M.C.A. can 
assist the church. It is my duty now to point out how the 
Church can assist the Y.M.C.A. The secretaries of the Y.M.C.A. 
were wise in allowing the two sides of the question to be put 
before the Conference, but I am not quite so sure that they were 
so wise in dividing the subject between speakers. Personally, I 
would much rather that Dr. Smith should have taken the two 
sides of the question, as they are so closely connected. But, as 
the question i^ confined strictly to Chentu, my personal know- 
ledge of the Church work in this city may be a help in pointing 
out a few ways in which the Church may assist the Y.M.C.A. 
Before making any suggestions as to the way this assistance 
may be given, it may not be out of place first to point out some 
ways in which the Church has already assisted the Y.M.C.A. in 
Chentu. 

I think I may safely say that in almost every case where a 
Y.M.C.A. has been established, the Church has always gone 
before — has always been the pioneer. It is, I take it, a rare 
thing for a Y.M.C.A. to be established in any country where the 
Church has not first prepared the way. I think this is certainly 
true in regard to Chentu ; but, lest this statement should be re- 
garded as a piece of conceit on the part of a Chentu missionary, 
I will briefly give my reasons for making this assertion. 

I. — The Church in Chentu has been doing pioneer work 
for the last twenty-five years in this city. During those years the 
missionaries have been living down prejudice and suspicion 
amongst the scholars sind gentry, and has thus i-nade it possible 
for the Y.M.C.A. to commence work an^ongst this class. 

II. — The Church, by her schools, bookrooras, and general 
intercourse with the gentry and scholars of the city, has not 
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only lived down prejudice and suspicion, but has also created a 
friendly feeling amongst this class suitable for the work of the 
Y.M.C.A. 

III. — The Church has not only lived down prejudice and 
developed a friendly feeling, but has largely created the desire 
for scientific knowledge which the Y.M.C.A. leaders are hoping 
to make a special part of their work. I shall be told, no doubt, 
that the Church, in doing this pioneer work, or by living down 
prejudice and suspicion, did so solely for its own ends, and not 
with any idei of preparing the way for the Y.M.C.A. This, 
doubtless, is true, yet the fact remains that this pioneer work 
has been of great assistance to the Y.M.C.A. secretaries, in 
establishing a Y.M.C.A. without opposition in this great centre 
of official and literary life and activity. It has. so to speak, 
enabled them to commence work on ground broken up ready to 
receive the good seed which they have come to sow. 

Having pointed out how the Church has assisted the 
Y.M.C.A. in the past, I shall now briefly tell you what the Church 
is doing to assist in the pre.sent. 

(i) The Church, through her missionary Societies, is sup- 
plying men to act with the Y.M.C.A. secretaries as an Advisory 
Committee. This, of course, is a very small thing, hardly worth 
mentioning, but for the fact that it shows harmony of purpose 
and mutual confidence, which should greatly assist the Y.M.C.A. 
work in its future developments. 

(2) The Church is at the present time seeking to interest 
young men in her schools and other institutions, and in Y.M.C.A. 
work. 

(3) The Church, through two of her members, Mr. Yang 
Ch'uen Shao, and Mr. Yang Ping Kueh, is introducing the 
Y.M.C.A. secretaries to the students and gentry of this city, and 
thus bringing them into contact with men who, not only will 
become the future members, but probably be the chief supports of 
the Association. I grant that the Church cannot assist the 
Y.M.C.A. wtivym'jLchatihe present time, because the Y.M.C.A. can 
hardly be said to have commenced its real work. The above 
will suffice to show, however, that the Church is willing to do all 
in its power to assist when the Y.M.C.A. starts its work in real 
earnest. 

I shall now try to point out a few ways in which the Church 
can assist the Y.M.C.A. in the future. 

( i) The Church can assist by organising young men's 
meetings and formirng young men's societies, with the view of 
these been eventually merged in the Y. M.C. A. Personally I am 
disappointed the work is to be confined strictly to the scholar 
class. I hope the day is not far hence when the secretaries will 
be compelled, shall I say, by the Church, to receive members 
who strictly do not belong to the student class. In the meantime, 
if they recognise and encourage these young men's societies 
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which will be formed by the Church, the reproach which has 
been cast on the Association in oth'::r parts, "that the Y.M.C.A. 
fails to connect its work with that of the regular church mission," 
will be largely removed, and the Association would then make it 
manifest that it is an arm of the Church, called by the Church in 
China to do a special work amongst the youths and young men 
of this land." 

(2) The church can assist the Y.M.C.A. by spreading 
Y.M.C.A. literature amongst the youths and young men inirii.^sion 
schools, colleges, and other instititutions; and also by exhibiting 
Y.M.C.A. literature for sale in bookrooms and street chapels. 
Much might be done to assist the Y.M.C.A. in this line by all 
the Missions in this city. The boys and young men in the mis- 
sions schools and colleges being of the class the Y.M.C.A. desire 
to win, it would seem quite natural that these boys and yi ung 
men should be more easy to win than the students in the non- 
Mission schools, who natuarally are inclined to stand off lest they 
should be caught in the meshes of the Church net. 

(3) The Church can assist the Y.M.C.A. by inviting the 
secretaries of the Association to give lectures on special subjects 
to the youths and young men in our churches and mission schools. 
These lectures would be of great value to these young men, and 
such as they would not be able otherwise to hear. At the 
same time it would advertise the Y.M.C.A. amongst a class they 
wish most of all to influence, and present the work of the Associa- 
tion to the students in these mission schools in a form which they 
could appreciate, and which would be more likely to appeal to 
them. 

(4) The Church can assist the Y.M.C.A. by following the 
lead set by the F.F.M.A. in setting apart a man for this special 
work. The secretaries of the Association would welcome any such 
offers of service but no doubt the .secretaries themselves will 
bring this point forward — 1 simply m.ention it as one way of 
assisting the Asscciaticn. 

(5) And, lastly, the Church can as.sist the Y.M.C.A. by 
setting apart one Union Sunday service during the year as a 
Y.M.C.A. Day. We have our Tract Society Day, and our Bible 
Society Day, why shotild we not have our Y.M.C.A. Day also? 
If such a day were set apart, the Y".M.C. A. could rally its forces, 
both foreign and native, and give us some good rousing addresses 
suitable for youths and young men. Such a meeting, I believe, 
would be a means of blessing to the Church and the Y.M.C.A. 



C0A/AITTEE5. DELEGATES, AND 
STATISTICS' LISTS. 



Conference Committees. 

The names of the members of the vai'ious commit- 
tees which prepared for the Conference, and were ap- 
pointed by it, are given below, in chronological order. In 
some cases changes took place in the personel of the 
committees, and these names only include those who final- 
ly served thereon. In the case of the Executive, a note of 
the changes that took place will be found in the in- 
troduction. 

General Committee — Executive (Appointed by the Advisory 
Board). 



Mr. Qixsim^^x ( Chairman). 
Miss C. A. Brooks. 
Miss C. Collier. 

Dr. H. T. Hodgkin (Secretary). 



Dr. H. L. Canright. 
Mr. W. N. Fergusson. 
Dr. O. L* Kilborn. 



General Committee — Corresponding Members (Also Ap- 
pointed by the Advisory Board). 

Mr. C. H. Parsons, M. J. Parker, Miss M. L. Cumber, 

Mr. A. H. Faers, Dr. W. Wilson, Mr. R. B. Whittlesey, 

Mr. A. A. Phillips, Dr. W. E. Smith, Mr.. A. Polhill, 

Mr. Q. A. Myers, Mr. O. M.Jackson, Mr. B. Ririe, 

Mr. A. E. Evans, Miss H. R. Galloway, Dr. W. Squibbs, 

Dr. A. L. Shelton, Bishop W.W. Cassels, Mr.. W. E. Manly, 

Mr. D. A. Galium, Mr. H. f. Openshaw, Miss E. Culverwell, 

Mr. I. Mason, Miss G.'E. Wells, Mr. S. Pollard, 

Mr. S. W. Clarke, Mr. T. Windsor, Mr. E. Amundsen, 

Mr. C. Smith. 
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Union Committee (To Prepare the Subject for Conference). 



Mr. R. J. Davidson 

( Con'oenor), 
Mr. O. M. Jackson, 
Dr. O. L. Kilborn, 
Mr. Q. A. Myers, 



Mr. H. J. Openshaw, 
Bishop W. W. Cassels, 
Mr. J. Parker, 
Mr. C. H. Parsons, 
Mr. J. Vale. 



Entertainment Committee. 

Miss C.Collier (Convenor ), 
Mr. C. R. Carscallen, 
Dr. H. L. Canright, 
Mrs. R. J. Davidson, 



Mrs. R. B. Ewan, 
Mr. G. M. Franck, 
Mrs. A. Grainger, 
Miss L. H. Haff.bley, 



Mrs. H. C. Ramsey. 



Musical Committee. 

Mr. T- Yosi( Convenor), 
Mr. "G. M. Franck, 
Mr. A. Grainger, 
Mrs. H. T. Hodgkin, 



Dr. F. U.O'T)ony\e\\( Orgam'st), 
Mrs. H. D. Robertso:-, 
Miss M. Simister, 
Mr. R. R. Service. 



E.X-HIBIT CCiMMlTTEE. 

Mr. Yergusson ( Convenor ), 
Mr. E. J. Carson, 



Mr. T. Torrance, 
Mr. J. Yost. 



Education Exhibit Committee. 

Mr. J. Yost (Convenor), 
Mrs. R. J. Davidson, 
Mr. G. M. Franck, 



Mi.ss L. H. Hambley, 
Mr. R. R. Service, 
Miss M. Simister, 



• Mrs. J. Yost. 

Committee on Nominations (Members of the Advisory Boa d). 

Mr. H. J. Opershaw, Dr. O. L. Kilborn, Mr. J. F. Peat, 

Mr. R. J. Davidson, Mr. R. R. Service, BishopW.W. Cassels, 

ftlr. W. N.Fergusson, Mr. J. Vale, Mr. O. M. Jackson, 

Mr. S. Pollard, Mr. J. C. Ogden. Mr. J. Parker. 
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ERRATA. 

Page I, par. 23, line 4, for "D. W. Wilson" read "Dr. W. Wilson." 

„ 3, line 4, for " China " read " West China." 

„ 10, line 20, for "Mr. Parry" read "Dr. Parry." 

,.109, „ 27, „ "He and" „ "First, He had." 

., 113, „ 24, ,, "literati," „ "literature." 

„ 1 17, lines 5 and 6 from bottom of page, for " us we," read " us if we." 

„ 1 18, folio, for 108 read II8. 

„ 128, for "Griffiths" lead "Griffith." 

„ 161, line 31, for "Mr Shelton," read "Dr Shelton." 

., 192, .. 3. „ "throsted" „ "throated." 

,,217, „ 23, „ "what" read "who." 

„ 225, in headline, for "bord" read "Board." 

„ 225, lines 6-7, for "Rev. G. Hartwell" read "Rev. G. E. Hartivell." 

„ 239, first two lines should read "The following paper by Dr. R. 
Wolfendale was then read." 

„ 263, for "Griffiths" read "Griffith." 
For Resolution on page 307, bottom, read resolution 3 under heading 
B, "Social Reform," page 25. 



